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| TWO OUTSTANDING WINNERS ON STADIUM TRACK 


_Left—Jack Lovelock of Oxford winning the mile run in the international intercollegiate dual meet at the stadium 

yesterday and breaking the competitive record for the distance with a clocking of 4 minutes 12 3-5 seconds. Right— ~ 

Charles F. Stanwood of Wellesley Hills, Bowdoin College and Oxford winning the 220-yard low hurdles for his second 
point of the day and his second record mark. Stanwood, nearest the camera, led John StL. Thornton, Cambridge presi- 
ve ; dent, in the last lane, and Johnny Grady of Harvard, in the middle. 
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jheld at 10 A. M. tomorrow in St. Pauls | 
Church in Cambridge, with burial in 
‘Mt. Auburn cemetery. Denihan made. 
his home at 48 Boylston street, Cam-_ 
bridge, with a niecé, Mary, and a4) 
‘nephew, John Denihan. | 
| With his thinning red hair and his 
tattered crimson sweater, Mike was 4 
familiar figure to hundreds who never 
had heard his last name. His loyalty 
to Harvard teams became a tradition, 
and his enthusiasm learned to recog- 
nize no bounds—whether he was caress- 
ing the sod of Soldiers field or barring 
|those without credentials from passing 
‘through the gates of the varsity prac- 
tice grounds. JEN 

A little more than 35 years ago, Mike 
‘walked into the office of the Harvard 
Athletic Association with nothing but 
‘a genial personality and a pair of strong 
|shoulders to get a job. Starting as a 
laborer on Soldiers field long before the 
stadium was built, he served later as 
assistant to Pennis Enwright, the 
grounds keeper. In recent years he was 
most ofen to be seen as protector of 
Harvard secret practice sessions, . 

“I am put here to keep everybody out 
and I will do it,” was Mike’s usual re- 
puff to those lacking proper credentials. 
“Not even: President’ Lowell could get 
jin.? he said onece—then added quickly, 
who died yesterday, “but Al Smith, perhaps.” 
leva pa AR aA ad y Every Saturday afternoon, seated ont 

‘the bench, Mike could be seen cheering 
from the sidelines. He always waved 4 
faded banner, which was presented to} 


KEDENIHAN, 
OLDIERS FIELD [ier tie naires mio drimocy ape 


: FIGURE P ASSES | and on many an occasion he had 
ona a , | whipped a football rally into a frenzy. 
Wee ott KE by waving it wildly from the speakers’ ' 
iy platform. — ot 
Before the war, Mike led the snake 
Gances that followed Harvard’s victories | 
over important opponents. He was in- | 
‘variably a guest at important weddings | 
—where Harvard was concerned—and 
the banner always went with him, along 
with his tall silk hat. — i 
A great Harvard football player a 


d Soldiers field figure for 35. osun 


6 


the men ao.” § by 

| Former athletes returning to Cam- 
bridge usually made it a point to see 
him, His domain was peopled with 

‘heroes and Harvard was his all, — 


. LATE PERCY. HAUGHTON. IN 1908, 


Brickley, Mahan, 
wick, man mah ¥ 
‘In 1920 after the pitcher of eam 
yard's successful baseball team of that 
years, died y esterday afternoon at. year, “Babe” Felton gave Mike his 
his ‘home at 48 Boylston st Cambridge “HY? sweater as a present, the Student | 
Athletic Association officers gave him 
‘| permission to wear the sweater and he 
| became the on) irascot of the See 

lege. 

“Tacks” Sammie “one of Mike’s 
heroes, once said of. ‘the caretaker, 
| ‘Mike Denihan is an inspiration to all 
Harvard men. That loyalty and blind 
faith in the ability of the men to come 
‘through creates — om that is irré- 


‘ 


 Michaet J. Denihan, 58, official Har-- Biaiive, ‘and Hard- 


vard. mascot for nearly 15 years, and 


WA 


a caretaker at the University for 35 


IKE” DENIHAN HOLDING THE HARVARD PENNANT GIVEN ba BY THE 


after a sickness of seyeral months. 

_ Since 1906 when he came from Ire- 
land to work on Harvard’s : grounds 
“Mike” has been one of the greatest 
rooters of the college’ s athletic teams, 
traveling. with the teams to all games 
to sit on the bench and impart to the 
players his \ denitinleas / loyalty and 
faith. ; 
_For 35 ‘years, “long ‘Defore the 
was built, he had taken care 
RPLaSe ) ' He 


pea a ere eer Ss 


sistible. Why, ‘if he ever hears any- 
one talking unkin things behind a 
Harvard player’s back, he is at his} 
throat. in. a flash. rarapedly love him, 
| and all the’ men do,’ } 
1en Haughton, Ben d| Mike Denihan was ; unmarriéd and 
i Pee mH | lived with his only patvivine relatives, | 
; x mime “be- a nephew, John "Denihan, and a be 
{ Mary Denihan. Mm 
it | A funeral high mass’ will be- 
years” ee Me = rat ed for. brated on. to 
Cilccayean ro friend Sei rvard ‘Paul’s be ; 
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SIXTH RACE—One mile, purse, $1200; for three-year-olds and up. Start, good from 
| stalls; won, handily; place, driving; went 5:30, off 5:34. Winner, 8. S. Fredlein’s b. hy 
| 6, by Lucky Hour-Mollie King; trained by -G., Travis. Value to winner, $850, $200, 
| $100, $50. Time—:23, :47, 1:23, 1:39 4-5. 


nee 3 
i] ae os, Wt. P.P.St.. % %. Str. Fin. Jockey Sir CUP sho 
Fortunate Youth 107% 4 3 31%432 1% 12 CC, Hooper.. $8.80 $4.30 $8.40 $3.40 

OBA oe es isan LUO) nee 1 ee ER 24° 528 OK POOL... isa + -— 3.80 2.90. 2.55 

Z = - Br ccacceel ecsecnceesl0O 22 4 5 4. 4116 3146531 G. Rose..... oa — 4.20 7.80 
a D acletes oUt) aelO 6 6 5% 4h 4116 BE, Watters... — _ — 2.55 

COGTHTOLO) 12.0% a steae 98 Tf) 40 Be 7 5% 5. G. Haines....4 — — -— 6,70 

a = Porter’s Dream :.108%4 5 7 7 6 7 #468 R.Morrison.. — — — 14.06 
amie Fone nme. -« TIS eres pret es 63). 1 oT Pe Martine. a — 2.35 


Scrateched—Sea Fox. ; ’ 
Overweight—-Gloritone (2) Fortunate Youth (112), Porter’s Dream (2'¢), Puchero (2), 
aWm. Ziegler, Jr., entry. , ; , 
Fortunate Youth, after breaking alertly. was placed under restraint attending pace, 
|moved strongly to the front leaving backstretch, drew_out into a comfortable lead enter- 
ing front path and: was under mild urging at end, Cattail set a pace for five furlongs 
jand held on gamely when supplanted. Gloritone, close up throughout, finished with 
———_—_.{__ |good. courage. Dark Hope, a forward factor for five furlongs, stopped badly when 
jreal issue came. PD. Fi ‘ 
Owners—1, S. S. Friedlein; 2, W. Ziegler, Jr.; 3. M. Finn: 4, W. Ziegler, Jr.; 5, 
Mrs. B. C. Flemming; 6, Mrs, F. A, Carreaud: 7. J. W. Y. Martin. 
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PRINCESS VISITS BOSTON [| An out of the 


Ordinary 
Client 


OF the OFficE 
ae 


HILE lunching at the Bruns- 

wick in the sidewalk cafe the | 
other day we caught a glimpse 
of Princess Anna Orlovsky, who 
is now visiting America for the - 
first time. Like a great many 
Russians of royal blood, who 


- managed to survive the revolu- 
tion, she has a fascinating per- 
sonality. She’s quick-gestured, 
soft-spoken, and simply entranc- 
ing to watch when she’s chatting 
with some one, f 

We found out that she was one 
of the band of royal refugees who 
escaped across the border during 
the revolution and fled to Paris. 
There she established the “Mai- 
sonette Russe,” that quaint little 
place that is so popular with 
smart society. Her husband once 
held an important command in 
the Czar’s imperial guard. Just 

' now she is making her headquar- 
ters in Boston for the next few 
weeks. She is a close friend of 
the Grand Duchess Marie (don’t 
you like her books?) and has 
many friends’: here who are en- 


tertaining for her during her 
LG a ie Bees poten ag | stay. 
Princess Anna Orlovsky of Moscow and. Paris, who is visiting America for 
the first time, was snapped by the cameraman while lunching at the Hotel 
Brunswick’s sidewalk cafe. The Princess is a member of the Royal Refugees who. 
fled to Paris, where she established and successfully managed “The Maisonette 
| Russe,” a popular rendezvous for smart society. 
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By HELEN WELSH IMER 


N SPITE of all the dangers of playing around in a steel 
I cage full of wild animals, it was a very lowly germ — 

and not a lion—that finally downed Clyde Beatty, the 
animal trainer, and almost killed him. 

Of course, the lion bit Beatty. A nice, big bite right in 
the center of his thigh. But if a certain microbe hadn’t 
been present, there wouldn’t have been anything especially 
exciting in the incident. 

As it was, Beatty has two claims to distinction today. 
He is the world’s most famous animal trainer. And he is 
the only person in America who ever was infected by the 
pasteurella germ. The germ is really the property of cats 
and horses and lions and other beasts, though—13 cases 
have been reported among natives of India, Africa and 
Siam. 

When Beatty developed the disease the doctors all shook 
their heads. At first they didn’t know what their patient 
had. Then they didn’t know what to do about it. 

If he had been an animal... But they worked against 
time and perfected a cure. Beatty is able to take his place 
in the Big Top again. 

The baffling malady that proved to be as dangerous as 
any circus “‘cat’’ got to work on a quiet Saturday afternoon 
late last January. 

The Hagenbeck- Wallace circus was in its winter quarters 
at Peru, Indiana. Beatty, a featured artist with the show, 


Page 4 , 
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“Hacenpeck-WALLAcE Circus. — 


Strange Germ 


lha lu rked } 


ete ions bite 


and his animal act of more than 30 lions and tigers, as 
usual were to be an outstanding attraction. 


So Beatty was putting his cats through their tricks. They 
were in an amiable mood, apparently. The trainer hadn’t 
needed the four-legged chair that he carries with him be- 
cause its pronged legs are very good at keeping tigers and 
lions at a safe distance. It hadn’t been necessary to fire 
the blank cartridges in the two pistols that make up the 
rest of his protective equipment. 


The act was over. Shadows were gathering in the arena. 
There wasn’t the hot odor of peanuts and buttered pop- 
corn that goes with a regular performance. The mechanical 
rhythm of a dressed-up band that has to play a certain way | 
so the trapeze performers will get their cues was missing. 
Nobody was applauding. 


The animals filed out of the cage, one by one, until all 
but three of them were gone. 


Beatty watched them, and as he watched he stumbled. 
One of these three was Nero, a huge Nubian lion. He had 
a soft place in his heart for the beast. Just two years be- 
fore, one day during the act, a new tiger had jumped on 
Beatty. Nero had sprung at the tiger, had knocked her 
away from Beatty. 


Beatty had known that the lion might not have had a 
kind heart at all. That he was probably trying to get even 
with the tiger whom he hated. Even at that, it was rather 
nice of Nero, he thought. He had liked-him ever since that 
occasion. 


The huge Nubian suddenly made a lunge at Beatty on. 


that dusky January afternoon. The two remaining lions 
bucked him up. They joined the attack. : 
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Clyde Beatty had mastered the big cats, 
but the Pasteurella microbe laid him up 


Sor repairs with 
a malady so rare 
among humans that 


only 14 cases are 
known to medical 


menCo.: 


The trainer, who 
has always insisted 
that you can’t trust 
a jungle beast, didn’t 
have time to think about that just then. He just felt the 
yreat teeth sinking into his flesh. 

Then help came. The beasts were driven awav. Beatty 
was rushed to the local hospital. Dr. Stephen D. Malouf, 
who takes care of the circus people at their winter quarters, 
was called. He thoroughly cauterized the wound. 


Y 
Y 


Y M4 


7, 
AWAY 


/, 
NN 
Beatty thought he was suffering merely from a lion bite. 


So did Dr. Malouf—at first. 


But a day or so later the animal trainer's fever hegan to 
rise. It played a game of see-saw. First up, then down. 
Always up again. Jt finally reached 105, 


A bite should not have sent ir skyrocketing in that way. 
Dr. Malouf knew something else was wrong. He took 
specimens from Beatty’s wound and blood and put them 
through the laboratory in the local hospital. 


He couldn’t find any germs that helonged to ordinary 
infections. But he did find one thar nobody at the hospital 
had ever seen before. 

This happened on Monday. On Tuesday Dr. Malouf 
took the specimens to the state laboratory at Indianapolis. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Without a flicker of warn- 
ing the tiger came bursting 
through a gap in the thicket 
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By Frank Buck | 
with Edward Anthony q 


For twenty years Frank Buck has. been 
famous as a captor of wild animals for 
zoos and circuses. Here’s one of his latest 
and most thrilling tiger tales, condensed 
from his new book of animal stories, pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster under the 
title “Wild Cargo.” Reprinted by permis- 


sion of Collier’s Weekly. 


FTER twenty years devoted to “bringing ‘em back 

alive” for the zoos and circuses—‘t ’em” meaning 

animals, reptiles and birds—I found myself making a mo- 
tion picture showing how it’s done. 

Interest in the wild creatures of the jungle has increased 
tremendously in recent years. It has occurred to people 
to wonder how the animals in the zoos got there and this 
culminated in my being commissioned to head a camera 
expedition designed to show what happens from the mo- 
ment an animal collector gets an order for a specimen to 
the time it winds up in a cage where the public may view it. 

The scene of my operations was the Malay Archipelago, 
where the jungles are the densest known to man. 

Selecting about two acres at the edge of the jungle, where 
the forest was thin enough to allow the sun to penetrate 
between the trees, | brought thirty Chinese carpenters up 
from Singapore and built all around this area a frame work 
of logs and planks sixteen feet high, with a sort of catwalk 
along the top. Then I made a trip into Singapore and 
bought enough corrugated iron sheets to line the sides of 
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the entire enclosure. These were hauled by motor lorries 
and bullock carts to our jungle headquarters. = 
When the work was completed, we had a structure as 
efficient for its purpose as it was incongruous in its wild 
jungle surrouridings—a solid wall of sheet iron, sixteen 
feet high, so smooth on the inside that no joint protruded 
where a tiger could get a foothold to jump or climb over. 
A small trapdoor was arranged in one side, so that a cage 
could be pushed up against the outside, the gate raised by 
a pulley and the tiger permitted to walk in and feel perfectly 
at home in surroundings to which he was accustomed. Any 
number of cameras could operate from the catwalk on top < 
of the fence. ae 
Within a week we had trapped one of the big cats, about 
eighteen miles away fron our improvised compound. It was 
a particularly fine specimen, a big male measuring nearly 
ten feet in length from nose to tip of tail, in the very prime 
of life—just the ideal animal for our purpose Having 
photographed the trapping episode and also that of getting 
the big cat out of the trap and hauling him by bullock cart 


AGAZINE FOR SEASON OF 1933 _ 
down through the jungle trails to our headquarters, we 
placed the huge log crate against the trapdoor, raised the 
gate and gave him his restricted freedom. 

The center of our enclosure comprised about an acre, 
more or less, of heavy brush, cane and creepers as thick and 
impenetrable as any of the jungle outside. Surrounding this 
within the walled area were the lighter areas, including a 
good-sized grass plot entirely open to the tropical sun, 
a small pond and other settings deemed appropriate lo- 
cations for picture purposes. I felt sure that on being 
released the tiger would make for the heavy brush but 
that he would soon come out and wander about, drinking 
water at the pool and showing himself in the lighter places 
where we could get some splendid pictures of the jungle 
terror in his natural element.. 

My long experience with wild animals proved to me 
years ago that they just won’t do what is expected of them, 
and this cat proved no exception to the rule. He made a 
bee line from the trapdoor to the heavy brush and there 
he remained throughout the morning. From our perches 
on top of the wall we hurled missiles into the thicket, 
shouted and did everything we could to disturb his feline 
solitude, all to no avail. At noon! sent Ali to a village 


three miles distant, where a Chinaman kept a small store 
where he sold Chinese firecrackers (essential merchandise 
wherever there is a colony of Celestials.) The boy came 
back with a grand assortment of noise-makers and I threw 
package after package with fuses lighted into the brush at 
different points where I thought the tiger might have taken 
refuge. Even this.did not budge him. 

So I decided that something had to be done and done 
quickly to get our stubborn animal actor out into the open. 
It was a situation that called for direct action and it seemed 
obvious that the only course open to me was to get down 
into the enclosure and rout the tiger out myself, 

My intention, of course, was not to have any encounter 
with the beast, but merely to rout him out of the brush. 
But I had to be prepared to defend myself if he should 
decide to charge me. And defense would not be easy in a 
place where the vegetation is so thick that a man has to. 
crawl or fight his way through it. 

I had a good deal of confidence, however, in some flares 
with which our party happened to be equipped. A few 
days before this I had located a young leopard a few miles 
north of our temporary headquarters and we had made 
some night pictures of the young spotted cat, using flares 
to light up the vicinity in which we 
had treed him. We had transported a 
good supply of these brilliant torches 
with us from America and had taken 
a box of twenty-five from our base 
at Singapore up the Johore camp. 
I decided to enter the brush carry- 
ing one of them, not so much to 
light up the dark interior as to pro- 
tect me against a possible charge. 
For if the tiger came at me, his 
onward rush could be stopped by a 
thrust toward him of the burning 
flare. The flares are about two feet 
long and two inches in diameter, 
resembling a big roman candle. 

On deciding to go into the brush 
I had asked my Malay boy, Ali, if 
he was afraid to go in with me. He 
replied, as I knew he would, ‘‘Where- 
ever you go, master, I go.’’ So we 
prepared the flares by cutting five 
poles, six to eight feet long, and 
fastening a flare on the end of each 
pole. Ali took the flares while I 
buckled on my hip a heavy revolver 
—a weapon of maximum deadli- 
ness at close quarters—and took up 
my rifle, a .300-caliber, loaded with 
180-grain, soft-nosed bullets. We 
lowered a long bamboo ladder into 
the enclosure from the top of the 
wall and the two of us climbed 
down. 

I have no desire to exaggerate the 
risk we were taking. There was a 
fair chance that it was no risk at 
all. It was quite possible the tiger 
would take to his heels the second 
we got anywhere near him. These 
great cats, like all other dinizens of 
the jungle, have an instinct which 
teaches discretion as the better part 
of valor. Under ordinary circum- 
stances they will usually avoid too - 
close contact with human beings. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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HOME OF THE GREAT 
HAGENBECK ~— WALLACE 
CIRCUS at PERU, INDIANA 


inter Quarters 


Breathes New Lite 


Into 


“The 


Everlasting Circus 


VEN a circus must stop and get its breath. Therin lies 
E the answer to the oft-repeated’ question, ‘‘Can’t the 
show stay out all winter, playing southern and far western 
territory during the coldest months?” 


The stupendous task of exhibiting in a new town every 
day for six or seven months necessitates a program of 
rejuvenation at winter quarters. Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
maintains a spacious winter home in Peru, Indiana, on the 
historic Frances Slocum Trail. There, under the skillful 
direction of Manager Jess Adkins, a veritable ‘circus city” 
functions from the moment the nomadic railroad caravans 
come roaring home in late autumn until a new season 
opens the following April. 


At Hagenbeck-Wallace winter quarters there are com- 
modious stables, a huge building to house the elephant 
herds, another for wild animals and still a third to accom- 
modate the rest of the big menagerie. There are offices, 
paint and machine shops, gigantic wagon sheds, sleeping 
quarters, dining halls and a well equipped hospital. 


The cost of maintaining such a winter home is enormous. 
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Tons of food are consumed daily. New animals are pur- 
chased and trained, cages, wagons and display floats made 
new, railroad equipment repaired, twenty tents (including 
the mammoth big top) made to order. Countless tent poles, 
stakes, grandstand equipment and properties are fashioned 
each winter. 


The entire circus is repainted. Costly materials are im- 
ported in the creation of an entire new wardrobe. Master 
mechanics, carpenters, dressmakers, wheelwrights, - sail- 
makers, blacksmiths, animal trainers and artists are em- 
ployed at winter quarters. 


There are hundreds of jobs to keep the dynamic circus 
wheels in perpetual motion from late fall until spring when 
the great Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus reappears in a brilliant 
mosaic of color and action designed to disprove the con- 
tention that ‘‘there is nothing new under the sun’’. 


Thus the closing day of each successive season is the dctual 
beginning of the next and the Circus, like Tennyson’s 
babbling brook, ‘‘goes on forever”. 
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DAILY REVIEW OF THE 


Milsgenbeek- Wallace Circus 


The Largest Trained Wild 
Amimal Circus in the 
World 


The Management Reserves the Right to Change and 
Alter Its Performances When Necessary 


PERFORMANCES. AT 2 and 8 P. M. 
DOORS OPEN AT 1 and 7 P. M. 


Every Afternoon Precisely the Same as 
the Night Performances 


Patrons have one hours time in which to visit the Hagenbeck-Wallace Me- 
nagerie to view the collection of educated animals that take part 
in our main performance. The giraffe, elephants, camels, 
lions, monkeys, hippopotami, llamas, polar bears. 
brown bears and black panther 


HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


The Circus Comes to Town 


OLD (,OLD Cigarettes 


NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 
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Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON OF 1933 


DISPLAY No. 1 


A Beautiful Spectacular Timely Pageant of True Americanism. Songs, Dances and Music. 


“BUY AMERICAN” 


HARRY J. McFARLAN, Equestrian Director EDDIE WWOECKENER, Band Director 


The Entire Production Under the Personal Supervision of 


REX de ROSSELLI 


DISPLAY No. 2. 


Ring No. 1 Arena Ring No. 3 
Trained Dogs, Ponies and MR. JOHN HELLIOT Bucking Mules, Tiny Ponies, 
Mules in comic antics on presents a group of mixed Dogs and comedy on 
Revolving Tables. wild Jungle Beasts. Revolving Tables. 
MR. BUTLER MR. ORTON 


DISPLAY No. 3 


Ring No. 1 Arena Ring No. 3 
MISS KING On the Hippodrome Track— -Eight Tiny Ponies in Drills— 
presents a group of tiny Leaping Hounds. presented by 
Military Ponies. MISS McFARLAN, Trainer. MISS BUTLER. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


“YOU CANT GO WRONG 
BUYING A BUICK 


-- You never could |” 
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BUICK GIVES MORE 
AND BETTER MILES 


In these days when everybody 


is looking for something that 
he can ¢#e to—looking for sound, secure 
values —it is well to pay attention to rec- 


ords instead of mere words. 


The twenty-nine year record of Buick is 
tron-clad proof that you will obtain real 


satisfaction by investing in a Buick car. 
c 


As you know, Buick’s record is one of 
building sound, reliable automobiles that 
give truly fine motoring and keep on giv- 
ing it for a long, long time. And each 
new Buick model has consistently main- 


tained this record throughout twenty- 


nine years. 


Bee Wel del Be LP IL (Die TH E M o). 


You can’t go wrong buying a Buick—you 
never could. That means a lot when it 
comes to buying a new 1933 car. Make 
it mean genuine satisfaction to you for 
years to come: Invest in a new 1933 
Buick and enjoy Buick’s ability to give 


more and better miles. 


rt ee 7 


The New Buick models have beautiful new 
Bodies by Fisher, Valve-in-Head Straight 
Eight Engine Cushioned in Rubber, and 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation. All are 
Buicks through and through—with refine- 
ment in every detail—economical and sat- 


isfying motor car investments. All are 


available on liberal G. M. A. C. terms. 


>A General Motors Value 
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Many acres are required for the “big top,” the menagerie, the dressing tents, the side 
shows and the many other big and little tops with Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus. 


x 


What holds more interest to the people than elephants? 
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DISPLAY No. 4 


Hagenbeck-Wallace presents “MR. CHEERFUL GARDNER,” The Human Pendulum. 


A human being carried around the Hippodrome Track, while suspended by his head from the mouth of 
a monster Elephant. 


DISPLAY No. 5 
A MELANGE OF DAINTY HUMAN BUTTERFLIES IN MID-AIR BALLET. 


Miss Hendryx. Irens Billitti. Thersa Baron. 
Bertha Denham. Stella Cronin. Dorthea Johnson. 
Anna Grens. Wanda Wentz. Jamie Graves. 
Pat. Edwards. Ruby Edwards. Ethal Lewis. 
Harriet Evans. Jean Evans, Marie Paulo. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THESE GIRLS WHO KEEP YOU GUESSING. 
Miss Wilson, Miss Doss will finish with thrilling demonstrations of strength and agility.’ 


DISPLAY No. 6 
THE RIDING JANEROS THE MONTICELLO 
Premier Jockey Riders. Jockey Riders. 


DISPLAY No. 7 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST GROUP OF PERFORMING LIONS AND TIGERS 


A remarkable exhibition in which a fearless youth demonstrates man’s power over the most ferocious 
jungle-bred beasts ever assembled— 


CLYDE BEATTY 


(Continued on page 18) 


PROTECTED BY 


rene 


The Hagenbeck-Wallace circus is 
protected by Pyrene Fire Fighting 
Devices. 


Your home--your car--your business 
-- your property--as well as the lives 
of your loved ones, should also be 


The Auto Type Pyrene - - younger brother 
of the famous old timer--right on the Protected by Pyrene 

steering post ready for instant use. Can 

be installed above (as illustrated) or below Ty] l 

instrument board. Harmless to upholstery, yrene anufacturing Compan 
motor, or electrical equipment. Sold by Ob Natt . mp es wet 

dealers everywhere. KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Strange Germ That Lurked in the Lion’s Bite (Continued) 


Dr. T. Rice, who heads ETS EO RRR a SES ewennan see 
the medical department Sie ae 

of the University of In- 
diana, also got on the 
case. The same strange 
germ was found. Dr. 
Rice didn’t know what 
it was, either. 


A veterinary of Indi- 
anapolis was called. 
He looked at the germ. 
He had seen it before. 
He said that it belonged 
to the pasteurella group, 
and that animals have 
a patent on it. 

He couldn’t under- 
stand how a human 
could acquire it. The 
doctors explained the 
lion’s bite. 

There was a serum 
which was used on ani- 
mals who contracted 
this disease, it was 


known. But whether it would work on a human 
being was another thing. 


2 lp 
ee 


Meantime, Dr. Rice was making a thorough search 
of all the medical books and sources at his command. 
He found that only 14 humans in the world, includ- 
ing Beatty, had ever had this disease. 

Dr. W. M. Mann of the Zoological Gardens of 
Washington was consulted. He conferred with Dr. 
Hugh Cummings, surgeon general of the United 
States and Dr. John R. Mohler, who is at the head 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington. 


Ds ene ee edeaaC a sealed SARA 


Meantime, while medical men pondered, Beatty was 
growing worse. It baffled him to think that he had 
been around animals for 11 years and then been laid 
low by a germ. 


He started to remember things. How,as a child, he 
had gone from his home in Chillicothe, O., up to the 
Cincinnati zoo every time he had a chance, just in 
order to watch the animals. The day that he had 
signed up with the circus, as a boy of 18. The two 
years during which he had served as a common cage 
attendant. 


He remembered with a little pride the first day that 
he had been allowed to start working the trained 
animals. He had been 20 years old then. After a 
while, in 1925, he had been permitted to handle the 
big mixed group of wild animals. 

Lions weren’t exciting enough for him. He had 
some tigers mixed in with them. It meant more thrills 
for the breathless audiences, who munched peanuts: 
and wondered if he would escape alive. More danger 


for him. But he adored it. 


And now, at 29, the master animal trainer of the 
show world, he had been bitten by a germ and there 


BEATTY 


AND didn’t seem to be anything that anybody could do 
“NERO”’ about it. 
IN Dr. Vaughn L. Sheets, a noted diagnostician from 
CONTRAST-] Chicago, and Dr. William Gatch, an outstanding 
ING POSES 
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The Strange Germ That Lurked in the Lion’s Bite 


medical authority of Indianapolis, were included in the 
consultations. They examined Beatty. They both said 
that if the pasteurella germ wasn’t making the fever they 
didn’t know what was. 


And Beatty grew hotter and hotter and hotter. 

The lion was examined. He was healthy, and had been 
at the time of the accident, so far as is known. However, 
animals can transmit this germ even when in perfect 


health. 


The wild animals of the circus are fed horse meat. Of- 
ficials of the show believe that the pasteurella germ might 
have been present in one of the horses which was fed to 
the lion. If so, the germ remained in the lion’s mouth 
after eating and was lodged in Beatty’s thigh. 


Dr. Mohler said that it undoubtedly would be perfectly 
safe to use the serum which was applied to animals. In 
light doses, however. Its reaction was to be watched care- 
fully. Other medical men were afraid to make the venture. 


All around the circus quarters clowns and acrobats and 
everybody else asked anxiously how Beatty was getting 
along. Circus people perform dare-devil stunts, but it is 
just now and then that there is a tragedy in the sawdust 
ring. 

A serum was used on Beatty, however. It was one which 
is used in infections or cases of blood-poisoning where a 
germ belonging to the streptococcus group is present. 


Beatty has never taken intoxicating liquor. He has never 
used tobacco. His whole system was clean. Dr. Malouf 
decided to try an operation. 


He located what he thought might be a pus pocket at 
the bottom of Beatty’s left leg. It was deeply seated. He 
began the operation. He was nearly to the bone. There 
were no results to show for his attempt. 


Dr. Malouf thought that he might as well stop. Yet 
... he had gone that far. He might as well go on, he de- 
cided. He reached the bone, and struck a pus pocket, and 
was able to release a quantity of pus through the incision 


that he had made. 


Relieved of this poison, Beatty was able to make his 


system immune to its dangers and throw off the rest of the 
infectious material. 


Meantime, chemists of*the well known pharmaceutical 
laboratory of Eli Lilly & Co. of Indianapolis, had been 
consulted, and were trying to develop a serum which would 
combat the pasteurella germ in the human system. It took 
10 days. Then the chemists announced that they were 
ready. By that time Beatty was so much better that it 
wasn’t necessary to resort to the serum. 


But it is ready now, the next time that a lion or a tiger 
decides to bite Beatty or anyone else. 


Within six weeks after the lion bit him Beatty was think- 
ing of getting out of his wheel chair and again making 
plans for his act. 


A lion had saved him once, and medical science turned 
the trick this time. 

Beatty believes in getting acquainted with animals one 
at atime. It’s safer. He meets each new lion or tiger in its 
own cage, after first talking to it through the bars a few 
times. When he enters the cage he always carries a whip 
which he uses for noise-making purposes just at first. 


It takes a month —a little more sometimes—for a cat to 
learn its paces. Then it joins the act. 


The world under the Big Top gets into people’s blood. 
Trainers of wild animals take their cat bites as part of the 
game. 

But Clyde Beatty, working his wild beasts again, wishes 
that there were some way that he could make them brush 
their teeth after they eat. He isn’t so afraid of their bites. 
But he is looking out for the germs they carry. 


The danger of infection from this disease isn’t present 
always in animals. If it were, Beatty and other animal 
trainers would have suffered from it long ago, quite probably. 


The germ itself has to lodge in its victim’s system in 
pasteurella.. And when animals bite, if the germ is present, 
it is quite likely to start moving. Nero could not have 
passed on his ailment to anyone else, not even the tigers 
whom he hates, unless: he had a chance to transmit the 
microbe through a bite. 


(Copyright 1932, by Every Week Magazine—Prinred in U.S. A.) 


HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


DISPLAY No. 8 


Your particular attention is called to the Hippodrome Track, where we present for the first time in America 
a genuine Giraffe Neck woman from Upper Burma. Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus in keeping with their 
policy to always present that which is new and novel to America, have this year gone to great 
expense to bring these people from their native land, which is 12,000 miles from America, 
and we bring before you at this time Princess Mu Kaun and Prince Dah, which 
are the first of these people to ever travel beyond the border of their own 
native land. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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IT has been true 
for eighteen years, 
more people ride 
on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other 


kinds: FIRST-CHOICE, 


yet costs no more. 
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Balaneed Features make Pontiae the Car of 


“BALANCED VALUE” 


ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 
COMFORT. 

oS OS AEET Y 
PERFORMANCE 
APPEARANCE 
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HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


To give balanced value, a car must have’ 
balanced features—scientifically related to 
each other to give the finest performance, 


comfort, appearance and safety with great- 
est operating economy. 


With the high development of modern engineer- 


ing, it is possible to develop any feature to almost. 


indefinite degree—but in doing so, some of the 


others must be sacrificed. For example, by redue- 


ing weight and wheelbase and increasing engine 


size, you can finally wind up with a racing car, but 


nota practical automobile for daily use. 
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The Roadster, S585, 


Pontiac’s engineers, in designing the Economy 
| Straight Fight, began with the objective of creating 
a new and balanced relationship of these qualities. 
| They sought to develop to the maximum the prac- 
tical values of long life and operating economy, with 

a new and finer concept of roominess— comfort — 
B style and performance —in short, to produce a car 


of Balanced Value. 


| They began with the chassis and engine, and de- 
signed and built into them the features that deliver 
brilliant Straight Eight performance with minimum 


cost and the greatest possible margin of size and 


weight for safety and comfort. 


Lays ote 


and the 1-Door Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. Pontiac. Special equipment extra. 


That done, Fisher bodies were designed for added 
strength and safety, as well as to provide most 
roominess and comfort—a striking example being 


Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 


Taking full advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by Pontiac’s size, they succeeded in creating a new 
grace and balance of line that make Pontiac the 
style hit of the year—and recognized as the out- 
standing value in its price class. 

Write Pontiac, Room 15-263, General Motors Building, 


Detroit. for free booklet“ W hat Do Y ou Mean—Balanced 


Value,” or get a copy from your nearest Pontiac dealer 


PONTIAC 153853 


THE ECONOMY FTFRAIGHT EIGHT 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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THE NEW 10% G-E 


New Beauty + New Styling 
New Features 


New Monitor Top with smooth 
walls. Uses less current. So 
quiet you can scarcely hear it. 
New All-Steel Cabinet, porce- 
lain inside and out. 


New Sliding Shelves, Adjustable 
in Height. Shelves slide out at 
fingers’ touch. 


New Stainless Steel Freezing 
Chamber. Cannot chip or rust. 
Freezes more ice faster. 


New Semi-Automatic Tempera- 
ture Control for fast or slow 
freezing. Equipped with new 
G-E defroster. Refrigeration 
uninterrupted. 


New Automatic Interior Light- 
ing. Whendoor opens, interior 
is flooded with light. 


New Foot-Pedal Door Opener. 
Door swings open at touch of 
toe on floor pedal. 


New Hardware with Semi-Con- 
cealed Hinges. Chromium finish. 


Completely Equipped with Food 


Containers of covered glass, 
ChillerTray,andVegetablePan. 


Monitor Top Sealed-in-Steel 
Mechanism, Guaranteed 4 Years 
against mechanical failure. 
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THE MONITOR TopP Is 


NE out of every three refrigerators in use in homes 
today is a General Electric Monitor Top. It 
provides the world’s lowest-cost refrigeration service. 
No other refrigerator has matched its record for 
dependable, trouble-free performance. Built to last a 
lifetime, the Monitor Top sealed-in-steel mechanism 
alone among leading makes is guaranteed 4 years. As 
little as $7 down places a G-E Monitor Top refrig- 
erator in your home tomorrow. Payments as low as $7 
a month. See the new models now on display at G-E 
dealers. General Electric Company, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, Neila Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


— 
ALL-STEEL Ra EC ERATOR 


GUARANTEED 4 YEARS 


against mechanical failure 


There is a G-E for 

every purse, including 

new flat-top models. 
Prices as low as 


§QQ5s0 


plus tax and delivery 
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DISPLAY No. 9 


Ring No. 1 Ring No. 2 Ring No. 3 
MENTONE Comedy Hat Jugglers NEOPOLITAN 
COMEDY ACROBATS. THE HARDDIGS. COMEDY ACROBATS. 


Introducing Wild West Stars from the foremost Rodeos of the World. Each a Champion in his or her 


own particular line. Make your Circus visit complete and remain for our Wild West Aftershow. 


DISPLAY No. 10 
Three groups oi very highly educated Seals and Sea Lions. Presented by 


GORDON ORTON, ROLAND HEBELER. DEWEY BUTLER 


KINGS OF MIRTH IN A VENTURE IN MATRIMONY. 


(Continued on page 29) 


STETSON 
HATS 


As Low as 


The greatest value ever offered 


in the history of hat making in 
America. Smart style, fine. 
quality, long wear. 


Other Stetsons, $7, $10 and up 
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STRIPED “FURY — (Continued). 


I left my rifle leaning against a smal! tree and, taking 
one of the sticks from Ali, I ignited the fuse and we 
started into the real thicket. I kept poking the burning 


flare into the brush in front of me as we went in, first to. 


the right and then to the left, in all directions. But one 


- thing I had not figured on was that the dazzling brilliance 


of the torch was almost blinding to Ali and me. I could 
not see a foot ahead of my flare and | did not like that 
at all, but I still felt that this burning brand with its 
intense heat and brilliant light was sufficient protection 
from a charge. 

The first flare began to die down and Ali lighted a second 
one and handed it to me. I had no more than started 
ahead with it when suddenly I heard a tremendous roar 
and a crashing of brush. The tiger was coming. He was 
making for me from a point at my left. I stepped back 
quickly in order to give myself more room in which to 
manipulate the flare, the idea being to use it as a means of 
warding of the charge. As I moved backward my right 
foot caught in a creeper and I went down, flat on my back. 


In falling 1 dropped the pole and made a feverish grab for 
my revolver, but on account of the awkwardness of my 
position I could not seem to get hold of it. The pole fell 
across my body, the burning end of it still blazing 
fiercely not three feet from my face. It all happened in an 
instant. Before I could make a move the tiger was 
almost on top of me, coming with a tremendous rush. 
Then suddenly, with a great roar, he jumped—but instead 
of landing on me, he leaped clear over me and the sputter- 
ing torch. 

I could see his striped belly as he went over. He had 
evidently come with a mad lunge through the heavy brush 
and then all at once, finding himself faced with that flare, 


had completely lost his head and jumped clear over me 


without actually knowing what he was doing. He was 
just as much in a state of panic as I was. 

By the time I got to my feet, he had veered off into che 
heavy brush. That was O, K. with me. I had somehow 
got my revolver in my hand by now, but I had no desire 
to shoot anything but pictures, and just at that moment 
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Ambassadors of Fun From Every Corner of the Earth 


~ SHow Fo.Lxs 


show real knowledge 
of keeping teeth bright 


RIGHT, clean-looking teeth are a part of stock-in- 

trade for professional entertainers. Their smiles 
have to flash. They can’t afford dingy-looking teeth— 
or toothbrushes and tooth paste that fail to keep teeth 
bright. 


They've learned how to do it. Simple, too. Just regular 
use of a good toothbrush with a good dentifrice. 


In the “greatest show on earth’—or wherever there are 
big-time performers or entertainers—you will find Dr. 
West’s famed toothbrush and tooth paste in use. You 
can have the same results by using the same good, modern 
aids: 


4 
‘sy me ix Pe ea 
3 P ; a. 


Wm ® TOOTHBRUSH 
Dr West's TOOTH PASTE 


The modern products that have revolutionized care of teeth 
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STRIPED FURY — (Continued) 


my main wish was to get out of that brush. 

I became conscious of Ali’s presence, just behind me. 
He had witnessed the entire episode, apparently paralyzed 
with cetror. Now he regained his voice and suggested 
weakly, ‘‘We go now, master?” I almost grinned at the 
expressive way he said those words. Both the words and 
the expression matched my feelings exactly. For, now 
that it was all over, 1 remembered to he frightened. 


The whole business gave me the willies in retrospect. 
While it was actually happening I had been too numbed 
to have any emotions. Now I was scared stiff and | didn’t 
care who knew it. If ever a tiger had a chance to make 
a kill, this was the animal. With Ali at my side, I started 
back toward the tree where | had left my rifle. 


The boy, still following instructions, stopped to light 


another flare, mine having burned itself out. His hand- 


trembled as he held the match and his face was as white 
as it is possible for a brown boy’s to be. And Ali, let me 
add, is one of the bravest Malays that ever worked for me. 
We both felt better as soon as I had my rifle. 


I. stopped a moment beside the tree where my gun had 
been resting to consider what our next move should be. 
It was obvious that this particular tiger was going to be 
a difficult one to handle, and that probably several days 
would be needed to get the ground shots we wanted. 


For the time being, I decided, a quick retreat was indicated. 
Later on, we would have to find some way of getting this 
animal back into a cage. Then we must thin out all the 
heavy jungle, chopping down much of the brush, so that 
when Mr. Tiger was put back in the enclosure there would 
be no place for him to hide where our camera lenses would 
not reach him. 


I was regretful at the difficulties this delay would make in 
our schedule, but obviously there was no other way. For 
the moment our immediate necessity was to get out of the 
enclosure. Probably the striped foe was far over on the 
other side somewhere by now, and I hoped the camera 
men had been able to get at least one or two flashes of 
him. 

I nodded to Ali, indicating the line of retreat that | 
thought would be simplest. In fifty paces we were out of 
the heavy jungle, and as our fourth flare burned down | 
motioned to Ali not to light another, as it would be of 
no particular assistance any longer. In this short grass, 
the cat could not attack us without my seeing him coming. 
I would have a second or two of grace if he decided to come 
back for more. We were in sight of the barricade now, 
and began to feel ourselves practically out of danger. In 
order to get to where the ladder had been placed, we still 
had to pass around one corner of the heavy brush, but 
that didn’t worry us any. My mind, in fact, was already 
occupied with the new arrangements which I would have 
to make in order to keep the expedition here until we 
could get the postponed pictures. 


We arrived at the corner of the heavy brush and were 
within sight of the bamboo ladder. Then in a flash, with- 
out a flicker of warning, the tiger came bursting through 
a gap in the thicket. He was more like something which 
had been thrown through the air from a great distance 
than like an animal belonging on the ground. 

Automatically I wheeled around to meet the charge, 
and automatically I lifted my rifle. There was no time to 
get it to my shoulder. I shot from the waist. By the time my 
mind had received the announcement that the tiger was 
charging and was almost on top of me, my rifle had sped 
a 180-grain soft-nosed bullet on its way. 
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It went into the upper left-hand side of the tiger’s chest, 
while he was in mid-air. The force of the blow stopped 
him instantly, and he dropped with a shattered shoulder, 
thrashing in the brush practically at my feet. I jumped 


back a few steps and finished him off with a shot in the . 


head. 

My motion-picture assistants all came down into the 
enclosure, now that the tiger was dead. We took a tape 
measure and measured the distance from the imprint of 
my foot in the soft ground, which showed where I stood 
at the time I fired, to the nearest front paw of the tiger 
where he lay. It was just twenty-four inches. If that 
wasn’t a close call, I shall never have one. 
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Young African lions. 


“Saturday night” for little Jenny 
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HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


genbeck-Wallace Hippopotamus, receives a visit from the dentist. 


THE EDWARD SISTERS. 
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re - DISPLAY No. 11 


Three Herds of Monster Elephants—Finishing with a Long Mount on Track. 
Tons and Tons of Elephants. 


MISS LEWIS MISS WENTZ MISS JOHNSON 


Trainer. Trainer. Trainer. 


Note: These Elephants were trained by Mr. Cheerful Gardner. The Long Mount at the finish of the act, 
is the longest and largest herd of elephants ever presented to the public. 


DISPLAY No. 12 
MR. EDDIE REECE, The Man of Steel. 
A Human Being Allowing a Pontiac Automobile to be Driven Over His Unprotected Body. 


DISPLAY No. 13 


Ring No. 1 Ring No. 2 Ring No, 3 
THE FAMOUS World’s Most Accomplished 
CANESTRELLYS. Jugeler THE CLARKE SISTERS 


SIG. LATONIO. | 


DISPLAY No. 14 
The Gosh Darn Puddle Jumping Ford with EARL-SHIPLEY in funny doings. 


DISPLAY No. 15 
Dainty Girls that sail through space with grace and agility of birds ascending and descending and whirling 
suspended by their teeth. 


CRONIN SISTERS. MAYFIELD SISTERS. 


DISPLAY No. 16 


The Great and only “RIDING HANNAFORD FAMILY” featuring “POODLES,” the greatest acrobatic 
comedy rider before the public—direct from Europe. 


(Continued on page 35) 


SCRAM, YOU MUTT! NOW 
(LL HAVE TO SCRUB THE 
WASH OVER AGAIN ! 


7 
SCRUG? THAT'S A 
__(9OKE! WHY DON'T You 
TAKE IT EASY AND SOAK 
THE CLOTHES WHITER IN 
RINSO SUDS 9 


" ys 'tany 


Try this “scrubless” way for whiter washes! 


AY HITERT brightet-—aweeter—that s the way clothes 
come from a Rinso wash! Try this famous “no- 
sctub” soap next washday and compare results. 


See how clothes come from the washer or tub 4 or 


for clothes washed this way last 2 or 3 times longer! 

Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much suds as light- 
weight, puffed-up soaps. That’s why one big box of 
Rinso does so much work. You'll ; 


5 shades whiter ...so easé/y/ How dirt and stains float 
off by themselves. How even the grimiest edges come 
snowy with little or no rubbing. You'll save money— 


like Rinso’s creamy suds for dish- 
washingandall cleaning. It’s so easy 
on the hands. Get the BIG package. 


It’s the biggest-selling package soap in America 
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Did you ever try to “side wall” yourself into the circus when a kid? 
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Zinc Insulated 
FENCE 


IN THE CIRCUS, TOO 


fenced with Zinc Insulated Fences. 


you can depend upon for many years. 


STALLATION. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED US STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago And All Principal Cities 


Zine Insulated 


FENCE Ss 


The choice of the farm is the choice of the circus, too. Where ani 
mals are big—-strong and fast—a fence that is equally as strong and 
sturdy must be depended upon. That's why Zinc Insulated Fences 
have been the choice of the circus over all these years—that includes 
Steel Posts, too, such as the Orange Banner Line Posts, American Ends 
and Corners, Gates, Nails, Wire and Wire Products, made exclusively 
by American Steel & Wire Company. Winter Quarters are completely 


Building Zinc Insulated Fence around your farm means building 
the most dependable fence around your property—truly, it is the fence 


No colorful claims—no exaggerated statements have been respon- 
sible for the national preference that is given by farmers to these 
products. The position of leadership was obtained solely on the basis 
of QUALITY—ON SUPERIOR RECORDS FOR SERVICE ES- 
TABLISHED UNDER EVERY TYPE AND CONDITION OF IN- 


AND ORANGE BANNER STEEL POSTS 
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One of the Spotted Leopards with Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
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The modern method 
of cleaning up 


QUICKLY 


A better and different kind of 
sweeper than you ever knew—the 
new Bissell is the most modern of 
quick cleaning aids. Unbelievably 
H .... easily, softly it glides 
along; noiselessly. No cords. Neo . 
electricity. Saves wear on your 
rugs, too. All leading furniture, 
hardware and department stores 
will gladly show you. 


Booklet on Request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


/ Cuts cleaning 
’ 4} time by 95% 
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; 


Cthe Greatest Chew On Earth 
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“POODLES” HANNEFORD 
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DISPLAY No. 17 
Liberty Horses in marches and drills, each a Srorsichbred 
DEWEY BUTLER RUDY RUDYNOFF GORDON ORTON 
Trainer. Trainer. Trainer. 


DISPLAY No. 18 
CLOWNS AND MORE CLOWNS IN A MUSICAL MELANGE. 

Joy and Happiness Come with Clowns—A Riot in Clown-land with such Noted International Clowns as 
' Billy Rice, Fred Delmont, Fred Gregory, Horace Laird, Frank Luley, Louis Plamondon, The Three 
Potters, Three Harddig, Dick Pinkney, Frank Tosky, Otto Greibling, Paul Jerome, Emmett 
Kelly, Joe Lewis, Karl Muller, Mickey MacDonald, Abe Rodemaker, Earl Shipley and others. 


DISPLAY No. 19 


A Weird Tribal Ceremony of Far Off India. 


The Dance of the Temple Girls—The Worship of the Giant Serpents—Introducing the greatest mystery 
man of all the Orient. 


“THE GREAT BOMBAYO” The master of the bounding rope. 
Note—BOMBAYO is the only Indian Acrobat in America. 


DISPLAY No. 20 
BEAUTIFUL HORSES AND BEAUTIFUL GIRLS—A ge Nie Seam OF 
EQUINE INTELLIGENCE. The Riders: 


Miss Hendryx. Miss Stevens. Miss Edwards. Miss Wilson. 
Miss Cronin. Miss Orsay. Miss Daily. Miss Baron. 

Miss Lewis. Miss Jackson. Miss Ross. Miss Graves. 
Miss Denham. Miss King. Miss Wentz. Miss O’Dell. 

Miss Johnson. Miss Burton. | Miss Grens. Miss Billetti. 
Miss Large. Miss Patterson. Miss Evans. Miss Harris. 

Miss Doss. Miss Morgan. 


(Continued on page 38) 


COMPLEXIONS THAT FASCINATE 


even in snapshots 


HUDSON UMMINGS 


ROCHELLE CONSTANCE © 


Why don’t YOU try charm? “We use Lux Toilet Soap for 


5 4 9 clear, smooth skin,” say these three radi- 
H olly wood’s complexion care’ ant girls. Actually 9 out of every 10 stars 


Even a snapshot can reveal no flaw inthe you see on the screen use this gentle care 
exquisite complexions of the Hollywood to keep their complexions lovely. 
stars! Laughingly they face the camera You try the Beauty Soap of the Stars! 
. serenely confident of the smooth per- Begin today to use fragrant, white Lux 
fection of their lovely skin. Toilet Soap regularly. Watch your skin 
How do they keep this’ irresistible grow smoother looking! 
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For Truck Satisfaction Rely on 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Model D-1, 
Half-ton Truck, complete 
with closed cab, pick-up 
body, front bumper, and 
shock absorbers: 


*300 


(Taxes Extra) f.0.b. factory 


True ECONOMY in farm hauling means invest- 
ment in a lasting, dependable truck, one not only priced reasonably 
but with assurance of low upkeep cost, low-priced mileage, years of 
trouble-free hauling built in. Don’t gamble in this important 
matter. Haul your loads with an International Truck. 


We have the sturdy Half-Ton Six-Cylinder Model D-1, shown 
above, which is suited for many farm jobs, for fast light hauling 
and pick-up work. It may be just what your needs call for. 


But for general transportation of all kinds of farm loads, bank 
on the popular 114-ton 4-speed International Model A-2 which 
is hauling millions of tons every year for farmers the country over. 
This truck is a truck to be proud of from every point of view, and 
particularly, in these days, because it is qualified to keep your hauling 
costs cut to the bone. It has good looks on the outside and plenty 
of power and capacity underneath. Thoroughly modern of course. 
Bodies available for all purposes. 


Call an International branch or dealer and ask for a demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS. 


DISPLAY No. 21 
Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus presents 
“THE FAMOUS BILLETTI TROUPE” 


Daring young aerialists who perform at dizzy heights on the high wire. 
Note: No net is used in this thrilling presentation. 


DISPLAY No. 22 
= JEST AND JUBILATION, CRAZY, FANTASTIC CLOWNS IN A DIZZY FASHION PARADE. 


DISPLAY No. 23 


Two companies of Mid-air Marvels in a beautiful display of aerial gymnastics. A breath-taking series of 
sensational accomplishments on the flying Trapeze. 


THE FAMOUS HILLS. - THE CLARKONIANS. 


DISPLAY No. 24 
A SERIES OF EXCITING RACES AND HIGH JUMPS. 
No. 1 Gentleman’s Flat Race. No. 3 Liberty Race. 


No. 2. Pony and Monkey Race. No. 4 Roman Standing Race, 


OLD (,OLD Cigarettes 


NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 


SUGGESTIONS TO PATRONS 


All articles found by any of the employees will be left at the main entrance, where 
owners may direct inquiries. 

Patrons who find articles left in the seats are requested to leave them at the main en- 
trance. 

The management, seeking above all things to please its patrons, will gladly and thor- 
oughly investigate any charges of discourtesy preferred against any of its employees. 

Any demands for fees or acceptance of money for seats by ushers or other employees, 
or any incivility or inattention of any attaches, will not be tolerated. Patrons will confer a 
distinct favor by reporting to the management any violation of this rule. 

In order not to disturb the audience, all persons are earnestly requested to remain seated 
until the end. 


This publication is fully protected by copyright. Nothing that appears in it may be reprinted or 
photographs reproduced, either wholly or in part, without special permission. For any infor- 


mation, address Howard Y. Bary, National Advertising Manager, Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus, 
Peru, Indiana. 
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«.+-PLEADED A HEADACHE... 
THE THIRD ONE THIS WEEK. 
I'M BEGINNING TO WONDER 


IT /S FAY. HOW FICKLE ! 
| THOUGHT SHE REALLY CARED 


HOW COME YOU AREN'T 
SEEING FAY TONIGHT ? 
1 THOUGHT YOU WERE 

PRETTY SWEET ON HER 


/ 


STEADY, OLD MAN. FAY 
THINKS THE WORLD OF 
YOU BUT YOU HAVE 
ONE FAULT SHE MAY 

HAVE NOTICED... 


AND 1 WONDER, TOO. 
THERE’S YOUR GIRL 
COMING IN WITH 


WE HAD A DATE BUT BILL PARKER 


FAY CALLED IT OFF.... 


FAY'S “ONE AND ONLY” 
— since he ended “B.O.” 
TOO LATE, BILL 


FAY’S DATED UP 
WITH ME! 


You can’t be too careful 
about “B.0.” 


(body odor) 


ON’T FOOL yourself about such a serious matter. You 

cannot afford to take chances with “B.O.” (body odor) at any 
time of year. Every day—rain or shine, warm or cool— pores 
give off at least a quart of odor-causing waste. Bathe regularly 
with Lifebuoy. It is so different from ordinary toilet soaps that 
it's in a class by itself. Lifebuoy’s clean, refreshing, quickly- 
vanishing scent is your assurance of extra protection. Its creamy, 
hygienic lather purifies and deodorizes pores — stops “B.O.” 
Helps protect health, too, by removing germs from hands. 


For a beautiful skin 


Cleanse your face thoroughly 
every night with Lifebuoy’s 
bland, pore-purifying. lather. 
Millions: follow this simple 
plan. And their complexions 
fairly sparkle and glow with 
radiant health and clearness. 


Us 
ADVICE 


GEE THAT LIFEBULOY 
LATHER SURE IS GREAT. 
NEVER HAD SUCHA 
CLEAN, SMOOTH SHAVE! 
EASY ON THE FACE, TOO 


TRY LIFEGUOY 
WHY DON'T YOU SHAVE OLD TOP SHAVING CREAM 
AND COME OUT FROM BEHIND 
THE BUSHES ? /' 
3 1 CAN'T SHAVE 
5 “eS AS CLOSE AS 
thy I'D LIKE TO 
VV ey 


54 
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How to get smooth, long-lasting shaves 


This extra-moist lather wilts tough 
beards — soothes the skin 
Tepe NO trick to getting a 

clean, lasting shave if you use the 
right lather. Light, bubbly, quick- 
drying lather won't do. But Lifebuoy 
Shaving Cream lather holds 52% 
more moisture. It soaks the tough- 
est whiskers soft—extra soft—so 
they come off clean as a whistle. 


_so far. T. 


You get a smooth-as-silk shave 
that lasts all day. And it soothes and 

rotects the skin while you shave— 
eaves it soft, pliant, refreshed after- 
ward. Economical, too—a little goes 
it. Get the big red tube 
at your druggist’s. Or write for a 
free trial tube to Lever Brothers Co., 
Dept. A-190, Cambridge, Mass. (This 
offer good in U.S. and Canada only.) 
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19 wai a | (Photo by H. ‘A; Atwill Stadio; Chicago) 
a A An unusual action shot of “Poodles” Hanneford, world famous. acrobatic clown and bareback rider. 
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NORTH SHORE RESORTS 
included in Who’s Who 


PRIDE’s CROSSING HAMILTON 
BEVERLY Farms Essex 

W. MANCHESTER IPswicH 
MANCHESTER THE NEwsuRYS 
MAGNOLIA TOPSFIELD 

Fr. Water Cove Boxrorb 

W. GLoucesteR Danvers 
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J. ALEX. LODGE, Publisher, 


Publisher also of NorTH SHORE BREEZE 
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(News-Magazine — weekly in summer, monthly in winter. ) 

We have the following information concerning you and your family for our “Who’s Who” 
for 1938 season. Will you kindly look it over and fill in the blank spaces in order that our 
data may be correct. Unless we receive your codperation an error may creep in for which 


we are not responsible; so we earnestly request the return of this blank at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Benton, Mr. and Mrs. Jay R. 


SIN YN Gass cesveacdonscedsscucacedcayestettatsnsssooos ovsaceveddvetsevesttas eeltetmeEneiaenes SE eee Brier Neck. 
Please Print w. r. Belmont, 3 Pequossette rd. 
b. a. Boston, 160 Congress st. 
SUMMER | residence |. sscasatesteccscosiosaasccecetoassecocsesestoesnttttettaccesecccsacceeessse pT... 
n, Miss Mar 
Street or location Benton, MY 


Pe er rr errr i rere tier tri ir irr iy 


(daughter), Brier Neck. 


rrr reir Set Pe errr iri Siri ry 


Telephone 


HACC ee eee eee eeeeesereeteseeeanteneeeaenss 


WINER residence. (CEG y 10 iicccscsccssctccstececcsa<scossacereatacccrecccsocecovecssoscee wecoupScatecenceen Depeistensoece 
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PERTAG SOLENT 2 s<cscooscusueleteiosesoascscoesoanecceacanecertntrentenTasencecevesescdesesoccdceeseal MTTEETEETTES eNcasepaevassee 


Your official connection 
with’ the “Compa ty Pi uiivecs<c.cesssoocscscecnsousnacttenetepestitensenscedersses esse ucesdooesstCnr teen RR RRER DEERE cae 


DML ea dela ccesrssncecdicocecccMtitess tieseveteceae. name was before marriage If you are to be away from the Shore this 
geason, or part of season, kindly indicate 
here. 


Please Print 
Please give here names of all adult members of your household for the summer, sons 
(over 18), daughters (over 16), relatives or friends: 


Name Name 


City residence City residence 


Name Name 


City residence City residence 


NAHANT GLOUCESTER = 
SwAMPscort E. GLoucester = Al h N h Sh 
PHituirs BEACH EASTERN Pt. = t 
BsacH BLUFF Bass Rocks = ong t e OY Ore 
estas Brigg NECK = 
EVEREUX RocKPorRt = 
MARBLEHEAD PIGEON Covg = Est. 1907 
MARBLEH’D NEcK ANNISQUAM = 
BEVERLY NortH Brverty = 66 SUMMER STREET MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 
MONTSERRAT WENHAM 


) 
With Mr. and Mrs. Jay R. Benton | 
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sands of visitors and‘ summer | 
residents who annually come to 
spend their vacations at Gloucester 
and Rockport. ve ; 
Settled over 300 years ago, } 
Gloucester has been long famous 
as the oldest and greatest fishing 
port in the United States. Many 
buildings of colonial and revolu- 
tionary renown are still to be seen 
along her curiously winding streets. 
This is one of the most beautiful 
vacation lands in America, Par- 
ticularly to the lover of the sea is 
Old Cape Ann—Gloucester and_ 
Rockport—a veritable paradise. 


Here one may bathe in surging 
surf or quiet water as he prefers; 
catch fish from the rocks or get the | 
thrill of genuine deep-sea fishing; | 
cruise along the lovely North Shore 


RaSe s e 


View of Good Harbor beach with Salt Island and Th 
| in the background. The beach lies between Bass Rocks and Brier Neck 
| and is a favorite place with summer visitors to Cape Ann. It is but a 
‘short distance from Gloucester, and one of the finest beaches on the 
alanis: North Shore. 


habitation, A few traces of cellar 


On the outskirts of the city of 
/ - walls and roadways prove the for- 


Gloucester, situated on beautiful 
‘Cape Ann, which juts out in the 
Atlantic some 30 miles northeast 
of Boston, is a lonely pasture strewn 
with rocks and boulders which over 
a hundred years ago was the site| 
/of a busy village. : ‘| 
| Why any human being should 
have chosen such a desolate, barren 
_Pplain for their home, with all the splendid facilities for all of these 
wealth of Cape Ann's unrivaled Gloucester and Rockport offer to 
‘beauty from which to pick a dwell-. ne ae Cie agp oo 
ae Be, = leper sts the best of aochtanedatians ie fit 
‘lived, though it takes a sharp eye any purse, and many delightful sum-. 
to detect the evidence of their calle rs “ ; 

ae kets ‘mer cottages can be rented for lons, 
or short periods. The cool, bracing 
\Salt breezes of Cape Ann temper 
| the: hottest summer day, and help 
to make this an ideal place for rest 
‘and recuperation. | 
_ Every summer sees more people 
from all over the United States 
‘spend their vacations at Gloucester 
-and Rockport, and year after year 
_they return to old Cape Ann, drawn 
irresistibly by its unrivaled beauty, 
manifold diversions and warm | 
hearted hospitality, = \ 


f 


of Massachusetts bay in motor boat 
or yacht, or paddle lazily about 
Gloucester harbor in a canoe. 

If he likes to motor, the splendid 
highways on Cape Ann lure him 
to revel in such marvelous beauties 
combined marine and woodland 
scenery as can be found nowhere 
else. Golf, tennis, hiking, dancing— 
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WILLIAM ROBERT (Bounding Bon- 
ney) BONTHRON, 22, accountant, is 
America’s outstanding amateur athlete. 
He has smashed 2 world records and won 
all the national outdoor championships 
(1934) at one mile and 1,500 meters. 
Voted by a jury of 600 sports officials 
winner of famed James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy, awarded each year by 
the Amateur Athletic Union. At 12, his 
legs were injured in a fire. Doctor or- 
dered him to limber up by running. Last 
year he ran so fast that he was the sensa- 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE W. VASSAR FOR THE AMERICA 


tion of the season. This year he’s the 
star of the New York Athletic Club, still 
battling his greatest rival, Glenn Cun- 
ningham, the great Kansas runner, and 
working six days a week in @ New York 
accounting firm. Sprints in funch hour 
on a department store roof. Eats as much 


as a footballer. He’s one of the few 
runners to break a world record and yet 
not win the race. Came in second to Jack 
Lovelock, of England, in what is con- 
sidered the greatest mile run of all times. 
They both shattered the existing mark. 
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poston Herald- esochalad Press Photo) \ 
Jack Lovelock of Oxford, a native of New Zealand, crossing the finish line to win 
the greatest mile race of all time at the track meet between Oxford-Cambridge 
and Cornell-Princeton at Princeton. Bill Bonthron of Princeton is behind him, At 
the right is William J. Bingham, age of athletics at Harvard and referee of 
the meet, — 
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WORLD’S FASTEST MILER AT THE FIRST TURN 
Here Bill Bonthron, also a record smasher, is out in front of Jack Love- 
lock, the New Zealander, who a few seconds later passed him in the stretch 
and won a world’s record with his time of 4:07.6. The photograph gives a 
good idea of the stride of the men, Lovelock seeming to be a little straighter. | 


than the Princeton man. 


WORLD'S FASTEST MILER AT THE TAPE 


Jack Lovelock of New Zealand, who ran a mile in 4;07.6 oh { 
Saturday, breaking all records for the distance, is shown at the finis sh 
Relaxation shows in his countenance as he crosses the finish mark, 
the fastest human on. earth, at the mile, Bull ‘Bonthron of Princeto 
ran second, also breaking existing records, is shown behind hin 

by one and a tenth seconds, 
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twice a day by the tide, and the tide | Register. 


f 15 17 24 
is not only smoothing but antiseptic. din 


|} thereon 
PROVINCETOWN, Mass—‘‘It really 45 on a 
Mass.’’ 
Pointers man of the Boston Globe, | Busineer, 
“fhat fresh water bathing has some ad bound- 
good points, provided the lake is not |50) feet; 
too full of people; has a sandy bottom, |',0m Said 
on said 
that the water is cool enough to sil on said 
interesting, and that a man has a/|-75) feet; 
‘ording to 
The Globe 2 eG 
the ordinary drawbacks of fresh water said plan 
et; North- 
the most discouraging features, but a NE fod 
there are places where they may be 
idred nine- 
containing 
small lakes in Indiana and Michigan, é 
bs 4 : lan, Being 
which, being situated far from auto- >nveyed -to 
ve recorded 
spoiled. There may even be found ? s0ld_sub- 
some places in Lake Erie, where the! Terms of 
a place of 
never cared to take a chance in the? must be 
vicinity of Cleveland. | 30 Court 
\ ; : > STATES 
his climax, quite properly, for the {R. Morse, 
of his statement. Jt may not i John W. 
Vashington 
cone, for it tells the most 
jection to fresh water bathing—that 
Sea bathing’ 
tones you up, puts pep into 3 
you feel energetic. Lake bathing tires 
makes you want to lie down and 
snooze till you recover your vitality. 
swim in the lake, you feel a craving 
for a stiff shot of whisky. When you 
as if you’d had one. That’s one of the 
reasons 1 spend my Summer on, Cape 


tain par- 
ce, West 
must be admitted,” says the Editorial!,, 
ded with 
130 West- 
with no tin cans and broken bottles; 
feet; and 
iurty eight 
chance to nap afterwards.”’ 
man has about covered |,t. North- 
bathing. Mud, rubbish and crowds are ‘on said 
by lot 146 
escaped. I know a large number of 
16) square 
mobile highways, are clean and un- ‘te¢ of the 
, Municipal 
swimming is fairly good, but I have} de required 
fice of the 
But the Boston paragrapher saved |MS_will be 
{nt Holder 
sound like a climax, but it is a real 
positive ob- 
it enervates the bather. 
you, makes 
you, gives you that do-less feeling, 
When you come out from @ protracted 
emerge from the salt water, you feel 
Cod. I must have a daily swim, but 


A corollary might be added on the 
question of beaches. . Lake heaches 
are always rather messy; the popu- 
lar ones are trodden by many feet and |} 
hold the evidence of much 
disorder and carelessness, 
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all other persons interested in the estate of 
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1500-Mile Hop from Iceland to Labrador was led by Gen: 


Balbo, center plane, top, just over flag of 
Italian ship Alice, floating base at Cartwright, Labrador, 


“GLOUCESTER BEACH” 


Original view of scene of GARAGE LicuTs by Stuart Davis 
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Do you follow? : 

The scene is laid at the entrance to the town of Gloucester on the 
road from Boston. The wet part is Gloucester Harbor. The white 
masts (one of which the artist rendered partly transparent for the 
benefit of anyone uncertain of the spelling of ris) are shorthand 
indications of as many schooners. Painting the schooners in from 


beam to bowsprit would have been much too obvious; that kind of 
thing is for children. Surely you know what a schooner looks like. 
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oit (42”x32”) BY STUART DAVIS IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 


GARAGE LIGHTS 
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DOWN TO THE SEA 
IN SHIPS 


THE MAN AT THE WHEEI 


. From the painting by Childe Hassam. 
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| room, 
| prosecution and the jury box—be- 


|. | ment 


| fire captain 
>| sie will dictate the procession. 
| it 
| will 


‘ito her 


ihas to save 
*| Massachusetts before the day was 
“| over and 
| counsel 


lother in a vortex of sizzling hu- 


manity. 
She looks appealingly human 
with a vitality that “is real and 


clutching. 


JESSIE A MATCH FOR ALL 
And there she 
in the aisle 


sits 
hetween 


in the court- | 
the | 


| 
| 


the charge of murder. 
Somewhere in Jessie's makeup 
there is a tinge of humor. 


The railing separating her and 
her counsel served as a lean for 


pA a 


| Jessie’s arm on which she rested 


tween the devil and the deep blue | 


sea- it were. 

But Jessie 
If it is her funeral, as the govern- 
battles that it might be in 


the death of her 
“Bill,” 


as 


for 
husband, 


retaliation 


be her life, again Jessie 


is t 
] her own pursuit of 


write out 
happiness. 
Life and two 


death, the 


of’ Jessie's future, and Jessie still 


is a mateh for it all. | 


Jes- | 
If | 


©X+ | 
tremes of being, the two extremes | 


carries on the two extremes of her | 


own emotions. 

One day a 
moved by court procedure, unsad- 
dened by tragedy. Another day a 


| fighting, angered, bitter woman at 


odds with a government witness. 
Five months in jail climaxed by 


“smiling widow” un- | 


her body most of the day. Bend- 
ing over to counsel she whispered: 

“I’m glad they sat me here. 
Tye got something to lean on 
beside you.” 

The one unfathomable absence 
in Jessie’s wardrobe is her miss- 
ing wedding ring. 

The accused widow appeared at 
the second day of her trie] with- 


out it, and her counse} said she 
would appear without it for the 
remaining days of her ordeal. 

Why? There is no answer to 
that either from Jessie or her 
counsel. She may have lost. it or! 
it may be a peculiay whim of hers. 
At any rate Jessie appears with- 
| out it. 
HELD UP TO SCORN 

It adds one more interest to 
Jessie's already provocative per- 
sonality, branded “frivolous” and 


her “day in court” has taken away | 
none of the spirit of this accused | 


murderess. There is a 

eye and an even 

quickness to her step. 
At the close of court 


greater 


yesterday 


quickness | 


Jessie sprung up from her “choice” | 


courtroom seat and started 
riedly for the detention room, 


| HELD BACK BY MATEON 


hur- | 


Momentarily she forgot the dig-| 


Massachusetts court. 
she forgot that God 
the Commonwealth of 


nity of a 


Momentarily 


she could return with 
and friends to the Salem 
jail te review the five hours of 
testimony the state offered to 
judge and jury. 

Jail Matron Mrs, Rachael 
took hold of Jessie’s 
she got too far 
and held Jessie 
smiled. She almost 
loud at the move she had 


Craiz 
arm before 
away from her 

back. 


O° > Freie 


Jessié | 
laughed out} 
made. | 


|}at her as she went 


flamboyant by a stormy prosecu- 


tor in contrast to the state’s sober | | 
| fence counsel seemed to be doing a | 


characterization of her God-fear- 
ing husband. 
And as District Attorney Hugh 


A. Cregg held Jessie up te public 
shame as a “frivolous sal” and “the 
kind of a girl that men forget,” 


stigmatizing her as a woman “vul- | 


gar and profane,” the widow re- 
mained impervious to the lashing. 
The prosecutor had his job to ful- 
fill but she still had her story to 
tell. 

But to the crowds Jessie was 
likewise impervious. Let them 
gape at her like a circus side show 
exhibit. Let them yell “whoopee” 
to and from 
Jessie had still 


the courthouse. 


|her day to come and her story to 


tell. Jessie nad temperament but 
like every well trained actress she 
|isn’t dissipating it until the proper 
| time. 
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yesterday was a Natick police- 
man, He works nights but spends 
his day following the activities of 
the celebreties in the news. Dur- 
ing his off hours Jast week he 
spent most of the time watching 


dragging operations in the 
Charles river, at Sherborn, . for 
the body of Lawrence “Jess” | 


Willard. 

Among the spectators at the trial 
is Mrs. Greta Fortman, chief pro- 
bation officer of Summit County, 
Akron, O. Mrs, Fortman is on a 
two months’ yacation and is visit- 
ing her sister in Peabody. She ex- 
pects to attend every session. ‘She 
is also a former deputy sheriff. 
She guarded women prisoners on 
trial in her county for 13 years. 


Dr. George Burgess Magrath, | 
Boston medical examiner, has ap- 
parently broken one of his lona 
standing rules. It is his custom 
never to appear in court until he 
is summoned to appear on. the 
stand. He spent most of his time 
yesterday taking notes while Dr. 
Tucker was testifying under eross- 
examination. 


| 


Atty. “Bill” Clark, chief of the de- | 


balancing act yesterday while cross 
examining witnesses. His. spectacles | 
were perched on the tip of his | 
nose while he paced forward, then | 
walked backward while interrogat- 
ing. ‘ 
Atty. Francis Rafter of the de- | 
fense counse] moved his seat over 


Marbury House Is | 
Planned as Shrine 


New York, July 19—The country 
home at Mount Vernon, Me., of 
the Jate Elisabeth Marbury, has 
been purchased by Mrs. Thomas J. 
Lewis and presented to a memo-| 
rial committee seeking to endow | 
and maintain it as a shrine to | 


i 
| 
} 
| 


\ Miss Marbury’s memory. 
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You 


deal of satisfaction in kno 
lot for their money. T rea 
in so doing than making 
doesn’t have such a saluta 
but it certainly does make 
he lives. 


@ Several times each week 
ber of. meals we have serve 
The number of thousands i 
you... it often does me, 
number of people who h 
satisfied with a bounteous 
at such a moderate price, 
mine“is a pretty good one 


@ | like to think anything 
happiness and well being. 


@ A youngster, along abou 
mind the other Saturday 
asm sort of opened up new 
maintains in its communi 
enthusiastic but truly grat 
Places meant in his youn 


@ It seems he had been ju 
job. His pay was small, 
of low prices he was har 
I even suspect just previo 
along on next to nothing. 
a week,’ he explained, “t 
away two for clothes, ex 
half, which leaves five an 
much for my appetite, b 
the Waldorf I am doing f 


@ I noted his plate, so to 
enough ... our Saturda 
Plenty of good hearty foo 


@ That boy will be grate 


RN DOUBLES TEAM WINNING AT ESSEX 


Alice Marble, returning the ball on her backhand, and Jose pie Crnickstianic siniles rivals in the semi-finals tomor- 
row, combined yesterday at Essex County Club to advance to the doubles semi-final by eliminating Norma Taubele | 
and Jane Sharp in three sets. The winners will meet Eliz abeth Deike and Dr. Esther Bartosh in the only doubles 
Hei. Mp ett i matc h today. is 
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PHOTO BY JOHN ADAMS THE TENNIS COURTS AT 
ESSEX COUNLY: GEV. 
scene of brilliant matches all 
last.-;week with country’s stars 
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| GLOUCESTER ARRIVATS 
i the cottage “Brier Patch” at Brier 

Neck, Gloucester, for July are former 
Attorney General Jay R. Benton and 
Mrs. Benton, with their son John, who 
enters Harvard this fall, Mary, a sub- 
débutante, Dave, Pete and Nick. Bimbo, 
the dog, who marches in all Belmont 
parades close to the band, also enjoys 
the North Shore. For August they will 
be at the Benton home in Guildhall, 
Vermont, not far from Bretton Woods. 

Mr. Benton’s mother, Mrs. Everett 
C. Benton, is at her place, “One Wild- 
Acre” at Eastern Point. 
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Rockport, July 21. —Rock-: 
port had a hectic ‘time of it 
Mast night. Not only did lightning 
strike three times in the town, but 
fire alarm sounded two different 

tir first because of lightning, sec- 
ond for a real fire, a church bell 
clanged wildly and running firemen 
t responding bumped into “no park- 
a signs when the street lights were 
not turned on, and perhaps’ worst of 
all, the Pigeon Cove firemen,‘ their 
tappers out of order, knew, nothing 


The thunderstorm and the .accom- | 
Panying deluge of rain at. its ‘worst 
yout 10 o’clock, made the = timid 
aw blankets over their heads as! 
bolts seemed to be bombarding 
the unoffending village. 
Ps Strikes Chapel. 


The first bolt struck the Baptist 
church chapel at the foot of Broad-, 
is “covering stripping the tower of all 


covering, shingles and boards 
, down to the bell chamber and 


ce, only the framework. The 
g flashed down into the build- 
, Where unaccountably it did little 

i € except to blow furnace pipes 

in the cellar to pieces and shake: 
the wall to which the tower is ani 


The grounds and park outside were, 
apiinten with hundreds of pieces ot | 
lintered wood and debris from the 
baleony. And the bell in the tower 
ang spasmodically as if in feeble 
rotest at the sacrilege. | 
‘A few minutes later a second bolt. 
##Ib a jagged scar of chipped bricks 
Own the tall chimney of the brick | 
ilding on T wharf owned by the 
Rockport Pier Company and occu- 
i by John E. Nelson as a garage. 
bolt descended the -outside of 
he Chimney then went within to re- 
a) r about six feet from the base, 
e it went outside again. An aqd- 
Cent building was showered with 
‘ ents of bricks. In fact, ~bricks 
Own clear onto Mt. Pleas- 

t street and into Dock square. 
ngely enough, on the roof of the 
a. there hi eS fel pie and no 

€ was done to e€ interior of 

the building. 


_A short time afterward t 
ime he fire 
imnocke prc In Pigeon Cove was 


‘ROCKPO 
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htning Struck Three Places 
Causing Hectic Time In Town 


| nder rumbled intermittently 
| pes Sears rain fell through the 
\night..The firemen were hampered 
\in their work by the absence of street 
‘lights, which are supposed. to be 
‘turned on in case of fire. And a num- 


by 20,433 


Lights: Out. 


f them collided painfully with 
hie ragaghnin signs along the side- 
‘walk because of the darkness as they 
ran to the fire and the engine house. 

Altogether, the night will long be 
remembered and will give present 
young people something to tell about 
when they are oldtimers and ar 
{in reminiscences about the ne 
'-when the lightning bombarded Rock- 


‘port. 
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BELFRY HIT BY LIGHTNING! 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH AT ROCKPORT Sh ita 
is. ¢ ‘ vas hi 9 y lightning during storm z 
The belfry of this. church was hit and damaged by lt 
on Thursdays Note brw the planking was stripped from the ton part-of the-spires 
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THIS SNAPSHOT OF LIGHTNING Z 


By WILLIAM CLARK 

With thunder storms almost twice 
s numerous as usual this Summer— | 
and with storms: of uncommon 
violence and destructiveness sweep- 
ing “down ‘across New England— 
everyone is talking. about the ter- 
rible tempests and wondering about 
the danger of being injured or even 
“| gillea by lightning. 

“Although it is rather difficult to 
realize it, during such an electrical ' 
bombardment as lashed the country 
Jast. Friday morning, the chances of 
being injured by lightning are very 
gmall arid the chances of being killed 
are even smaller. 


N SPOKANE, WASH, JULY 18, 1914, IS ON 
TORM PHOTOS EVER TAKEN 
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DAYS WITH THUNDERSTORMS 


September ...-- 
October 
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Normal 1933 
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«Through the 21st. 
Data from Boston Office, Uv. &. 
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Strikes in Rockport and *Squam Sections 
but No Serious Damage Done—Two 
Qutside Casualties Reported 


see 


The crashing of thunder and the pole off a small stone oil vale 
flashing of lightning all over the Cape ?0use which is about 200 feet trom 
5 the main building. The cement floor 
last night caused fearful glances of of the oilhouse was ripped up, but | 
apprehension to be cast as bolts otherwise no damage is reported. 
struck in several places. The lightn- Shattered’ Tree 
ing is known to have struck in three | 7 


; 5 ‘ Lightning struck a locust tree in 
places in Rockport, one in Annisguam'the Bay View cemetery at 10 o’clock 


and one’ in Bay View, as well as reac}: porate foly shattered it and 
rashine into : scattered splinters for more than 50 
saa a pal spend: ilar’ maby dor tian nthe feet around, The tree was a big one, 
spectacular manner. , standing about 75 feet high. 

' The residence of B. Archie Berry, 
Annisquam lighthouse was visited railway mail clerk, 921 Washington 


with a bolt which knocked a flag- (CONTINUrND ON PAGEH SIX.) 
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WEEK-END SLEEPER TO AND FROM WASHINQTON DC. 


Name Business Address 
. P. N. Hodgkins, Automobile Dealer, Railroad Avenue 
. J. Raymond Smith, Building Supplies, Railroad Avenue 
. M.S. McCulloch, Broadview House, King Street 
. Elvira Matson, Broadway House, Broadway 


. Mrs. W. A. Mason, Barberry Lodge, Phillips Avenue (P.C.) 
. Sandy Bay Bowling Alleys, Bearskin Neck 

. R. S. Speck, Twin Acre Farm 

. Robert Kline, Rockport Dye House, Main Street 

. Tuck’s Pharmacy, Main Street 


Tuck’s Healthful Candies, Main Street 


. S. Langdon Poole, Pharmacy, Main Street 

. Charles Upham, Electrician, T-Wharf 

. Donald M. Pool & Brother, Electricians, High Street 

. A. W. Story Co., Market, Granite Street (P.C.) 

5. Guy A. Thibeault, Garage, Dock Square 

. Eugene Thibeault, Market, Dock Square 

. J. Walima, Market, Forest Street 

5. John Tarr, Haberdasher, Main Street 

). Rudolph Oker, Haberdasher, Main Street 

. Mrs. E. S. Wilkinson, Straitsmouth Inn, Marmion Way 

. Dennis P. Clark, Turk’s Head Inn, South Street 

. Mrs. Edith Perkins, Cape Hedge Inn, Land’s End 

. Mrs. Hilda E. Anderson, The Manning House, Beach Street 
5. A. Carl Butman, Insurance, Main Street 

. Joseph Thibeault, Jeweler, Main Street 

5. Roy H. Lane, Marine Laboratory, Bearskin Neck 

22. Mrs. A. L. Nickerson, Novelties, Main Street 

. Mrs. E. R. Mosely, The Lantern Shop, Granite Street (P.C.) 
. Mabel Olson, The Little Weave Shop, Granite Street (P.C.) 
5. Rockport Post Office, Corner Main and School Streets 

. Cape Supply Company, Paints, Granite Street (P.C.) 

_ R.E. Ricker, Plastering and Brick Work, Summit Avenue 
. Thurston and Hale, Plumbing and Hardware, Dock Square 
9. L. E. Smith Co., Plumbing and Hardware, Main Street 


. Frank W. Tarr, Real Estate, Main Street 


_ E. W. Morse, Restaurant, Main Street 

_ E.R. Wilkinson, Real Estate, Railroad Avenue 

. The Lobster Claw, Restaurant, Bearskin Neck 

. Melissa Collins, The Blacksmith Shop, Restaurant, 


Mt. Pleasant Street 


5. The Orchard, Restaurant, Beach Street 
. Mrs. Joseph Critchett, Bonnie Brier Rooms, Granite Street, 


Rockport 
. E. L. Brannon, Driftwood Tea Room, Bearskin Neck 
. Herman Sherburne, Brick and Plaster Work, Summit Avenue 
. Harrison Chase, The Blue Sails Tea Room, South Street 
. William A. Kinghorn, Trucking, Broadway 
. The Pancoast Guest House, Restaurant, Beach Street 
Hotel Edward, Phillips Avenue (P.C.) 


STRAITSMOUTH INN 


E. S. WILKINSON, Proprietor 


ROCKPORT 
Situated directly on the rocks 


Broad ocean view Suites with private bath 


CAPESHEDG ENG 


LAND’S END, ROCKPORT 
Right on the Ocean Two Beaches 
Coolest spot on the North Shore 


Opening about June 15 for the season 
Reasonable rates 


EpirH S$. Perkins, Proprietor 


Estates and Summer Seashore Property 
Cottages to Rent For Sale 


FRANK W. TARR 


Real Estate 


Village Houses for Sale 
86 MAIN STREET ROCKPORT 
Telephone 780 


ROCKPORT POST OFFICE 


Hotel Edward 8.30, 10.30, 11.30 2.m.,3.30,7.00 p.m. 


~ Mails Dispatched 
PIGEON COVE 6.30, 9.30 a.m., 12.30, 4.00, 7.30 p.m. 


The finest Hotel located on the Wickets close 6.00 p.m. daily 
Saturdays 2.00 p.m. 


North Shore facing the ocean. 
Beautifully furnished and in the PIGEON COVE STATION 
Mails Distributed 


Soa ESE eG 8.30, 11.30 am., 3.30, 6.45 p.m. 
Booklets Mails Dispatched 
6.15, 9.15 a.m., 12.15, 4.00, 6.00 p.m. 
Cuasz Horer Company Wickets close 6.00 p.m. daily 
Of Hotel Plaza, Miami, Florida Saturdays 1.00 p.m. 


THE FLITT LE. WEAN EesH@e 


MABEL T. OLSON 
151 GRANITE STREET, PIGEON Cove 


Hand-loomed runners, guest towels, children’s bibs, 
pillow covers, bags, pin-cushions, etc., moderately priced. 
Hand-woven shoulder scarfs, shawls, baby blankets and 
slumber throws, made by disabled veterans. Hand- 
painted, hand-lettered greeting cards for all occasions. 
Useful, attractive gift novelties, many imported, reason- 
ably priced for gift giving or bridge prizes. 


Real Estate 


ILKIDSON 


Telephone 2095 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


OFFERING 


Lobsters - Steaks 
(2hicken Dinners 


BROILED ON THE FORGE 


Mrs. Melissa Collins, Proprietor Telephone Connection 


Rockport AND EAst GLOUCESTER 


o24— Dial——77/8 


Donald M. Pool & Brother 


ELECT RICIANS 
49 HIGH STREET 
ROCKPORT 
Westinghouse Supplies 


Mazda Lamps Appliances 


Barberry Lodge and Cottages 


ON THE AVENUES IN PIGEON COVE 


Close to Ocean — Pleasantly Situated 


“Just a wee bit different” 


Mrs. W. A. Mason 


) 

Jyiorse's Restaurant 
27 MAIN STREET, ROCKPORT 
Fish Dinners, Fried Clams, Baked Lobsters 
Steaks, Chops, Roasts, etc. 
Reasonable Prices Filtered Water 
BEAUTIFUL HARBOR VIEW 
ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


Morse & Littverie.p, Proprietors 
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Artist painting 


© G. A. Douglas from Gendreau 
Eastern Point Light at Cape Ann, Mass. 


Raa ONS 


ORS ony 


*‘Rockport Views the Races,” by Stanley Woodward 
On view this week at the Guild of Boston Artists Gallery. 
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Stone Mason Carves Wooden Penguins 
At Suggestion of Famous Comedian 


claims te be the only carver of the funny birds in the East. 
the idea. 


Charles H. Hart of Gloucester Makes Funny Birds to | 
Make People Laugh—Uses old; orn Pocket 
 *Knife—Spends Five Days on Each Qne_. | 


guins. Hall agreea to 
Palit ty, 
Zor Asia them, so Hart Abtaiied 
in ae ure of the strange bird and 
work.He ‘has. been carving 


Roland Young, the famous Holly- 
wood comedian, has started a lot 
of people laughing. He did the next 
best thing for Charles H. Hart, 74-|| ? vomen sy eames 

) ’ edian himself, 


year-old Gloucester ‘stone mason,|| was attr 
; ; acte 
he he started him carving pen- | cause he ase 8 i adage low 
: artist. The bird with the welic oe 


AT iT EVER SINCE a, Chaplin 2 
Se aan about when Young was | Bhrdyuana ae Pam itty ae a 
visiting his friend Frederick G. Hall,|’ Fields is a comedian asia a aq : 
» and), 


the artist, at East Gloucester, five} Youn 

years ago. Hart who was doing some! him . Uhatigapienn to give! 
stone work for Hallat the time, was| it most. Besides, the wari peel 
introduced to Young as a man who/|) quite conscious’ of ines Be pet 
did a lot of wood carving in his} bitts in full dress sind th gets er 
pate time, and Young suggested he} Admiral Byrd’s antarcti y Sih a 
ty his hand at a couple of pen-}, tions. They have been ae eee 


Charles H. Hart, Gloucester wood carver and stone mason, with’ sonie’ ; 
Roland Young, movié comedian, gave hin 


‘of his» wooden penguins. He 


comics. 

One reason that Hart’s wooden 
penguins look like penguins is that 
he has studied them seriously and 


Bessie” Py Sanat AE 0a Mi a a 
a subject for numerous cartoons and | 


EE 


carefully, and has made an effort | 


to gain information about them 
from reliable sources. If Young’s 
interest in them was humorous, 
Hart’s is certainly scientific. 
“when I first started carving the 


birds,” he explained, “I got in touch}, 


with Edward Goodale of Ipswich, 
who was with Byrd in the antarctic. 
I learned from him that the Em- 
peror Penguin of the South Pole 
was anywhere from three to four feet 


in height, and weighedd between 80 . 


and 90 pounds. 
The two big ones in front of the 
house are life*size. But he wasn’t 


sure of the markings, Then I wrote} 


to The National Geographic maga- 
zine for information, and I dis- 
covered from them that the penguin 
was not just black and white as 
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commonly pictured. They did not | 
_| know themselves, put they wrote to} _ 
England and found out that th ot 
Re eri around. the throat of © 
fc sherpa cl es a cee. orange, fanite , 
inter ty) compromised and), 
made tt red. cS sort of dresses the |’ 
bird up and Tnakes. ‘him sell mu 1 
better.” > Te 
The other reason for Hart’s 
cellent work is that he is an old a1 
experienced ‘woodcarver. 


/ USES OLD JACKKNIFE | vi; 

“From the time that I could hold| 
a@ knife, I have ee: evans to) 
spoil wood,” he said he shaped} 


A swift impression of “Main Street, Gloucester,” 


ok mis 
tae yet ©. 
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Breckenridge |. 


School of |—- 
Art |) b 


here the 


IV orld of Art 


congregates——to paint and admire / 


VEN before the calendar announces ‘'sum- 


mer,” artists not only in Boston but in New 

York and other cities as far West as Chi- 
cago, hastily pack their brushes and easels, 
close up their studios, and flock to Gloucester, 
—there to spend the most enjoyable months of 
the year putting nature to canvas. Probably no 
other harbor in the world has been painted as 
often as Gloucester harbor,—in fact, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art has announced that it 
will not accept many more Gloucester canvases! 


And so all over picturesque Cape Ann—for 
Gloucester is not big enough to hold them all— 
along the rocky shores, on the hills overlooking 
the surf, on old wharves along the waterfront,— 
everywhere you bump into artists and art stu- 


CHS 


dents working away on the task of interpreting 
the charm of this corner of the world with brush 
or crayon. 

Not merely does this add to the picturesque- 
ness of a vacation spent in this region, it con- 
firms—if confirmation is needed—the opinion 
you are certain to acquire from your own ex- 
perience as well as the belief of others—that 
this is one of the most alluring places on God's 
earth to spend a summer or any part of it— 
for the restful influence of nature, its beauty, 
and its tonic stimulus to tired minds and bodies. 
If you are going somewhere for a summer's va- 
cation, you might as well pick a place which 
has been-voted as superlatively worth while by 
the most critical judges in the world—the artists 
of America. | 


AWTHORNE INN © COTTAGES — 


——~ For the Vacationist of Discriminating Taste! 
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AMED for Its New ENGianp 


OSPITALITY — and e)IMPLICITY 


Fis charm and fame 
of Gloucester—the 
knowledge of its superb 
attractions — have not 
gone to its head. That 
rare graciousness which 
distinguishes New Eng- 
land hospitality _ per- 
vades the entire commu- 
nity. You are made to 
feel at home regardless 
of your ancestry or the 
size of your purse. 


This is particularly true 
of the Hawthorne Inn 
and its associated cot- 
tages —the largest hotel 
group under one ownership in this vacation 
spot. 


There is no effort here to put on elaborate 
style or to impress you by a false note of luxury 
or lavish ceremony. Within a day or two after 
coming here you feel as if you have known 
everyone for a long time, and you are entirely 
at your ease, a member of a happy family,— 
left to your own devices if you prefer, or wel- 
come to the congenial companionship of 
pleasant friends. 


And so it happens that travelers who drop 
in overnight just to look over the place, stay 
on day after day finding it difficult to say 
good-bye—and often cutting out the rest of 
their itinerary in order to remain at the Haw- 
thorne Inn. 


Gloucester Harbor from East Gloucester 


And once you come 
here, you are quite like- 
ly to return. “They al- 
ways come back,"'— 
the favorite remark as 
guests greet a group of 
new arrivals. Many of 
our guests haven't 
missed a _ season in 
years—some of them 
coming here regularly 
for as many as eighteen 
or twenty years. 

Plan a New England 
motor trip and drop in 
on us for a visit—and 
you will stay! 


Photo by Craske 


A Picnic on the Yacht Club Grounds 


= 


AMED for the (‘HARM of ~ 


—— [fs 


( / HERE'S no doubt about it—thousands of ar- 
tists can't be wrong. There is no more en- 


trancing coast-line than the rugged promontory 
of Cape Ann with its cliffs and coves and chasms 
and sand dunes and smooth beaches, its wooded 
hills and stretches of moor land—an ever-chang- 
ing panorama which responds to every mood 
and every appetite for natural beauty. 


No matter how long you stay here, you can 
plan a new sightseeing expedition in search of 
scenic beauty, or to commune with nature—or 
a camera hunt to capture and preserve varied 
combinations of cloud and surf and rocky shore 
—or a picnic to some unfrequented spot—or a 


The Breakers At Bass Rocks 


tramp over the hills with vistas at every 
Motor tourists have raved for years over 


beauties of the Cape Ann trail. A quaint map giving 
a graphic chart of the ground to be covered either 


turn. 
the 


Annisquam Willows 


on foot or by motor will be sent to 
you, or given you at the hotel, if you 
ask for "The Cape Ann Trail,” which 
also gives a full description of the 
historic spots and natural charms to 
be seen in this section. 


At your door-step is far-famed 
Magnolia, socially distinguished 
summer resort, where you may have 
friends to visit; all around you are 
art colonies and “schools” of artists 
as thick as schools of fish, and you 
can have the fun of admiring their 
work and the scenery at the same time. Or you can 
wander down to the old waterfront—watch the fisher- 
men unload their catches, and coax the old tars to 
tell you stories of their brave exploits on the high seas! 


AMED for the T onic of Its AIR AMED for Its Superb C facilities 
— and Its 2SPRING Water! for e)PORT and RECREATION 


the water supply available for drinking at your 


summer resort? With the conviction that nothing foi a short distance of the Haw- 
could be more important, the owner of Haw- thorne Inn will be found every variety 
thorne Inn has drilled a well 150 feet through of recreation and amusement that the 
solid rock in order to obtain flowing spring sport lover or the pastime seeker has any 
water for his guests, and has erected two 5,000- + hankering for;—golf courses in prime con- 


dition and of varying degrees of difficulty, 
—perfect courts for the tennis enthusiast,— 
motor boats and yachts for the lover of 


gallon tanks in order to maintain a constant 
supply of this pure water for every building on 
the grounds. Guests, therefore, no matter in 
which building or cottage they may be, are aquatic sports,—deep sea fishing for which 
assured of this healthful water not only for Gloucester is world famous, or fishing from 
drinking but for every other purpose. This water 
is used also in our kitchens. 


¢—== 


Analyses by eminent medical authorities have 
shown that this water is particularly rich in lithia 
Fiala Lasker content and other chemical qualities, which are 

Pure Air — Laden With lodine particularly beneficial in cases of rheumatism, 


gout and acid stomach. One of America’s Finest Beaches 


privileges on the celebrated Bass Rocks Golt 
Course. Five clay courts are available for the 


gata and cleansed continuously by ocean 
breezes, the air of Gloucester is the purest 
in the world. There are no factories in the im- 
mediate vicinity to belch forth smoke, and there 
ore no clouds of dust hanging like a blanket in 
the atmosphere. Analyses have shown that the 
air in this vicinity has an unusually large pro- 
portion of iodine, which contributes tonic quali- 


tennis fan. And there are excellent mounts and 
bridle paths for the 
lover of horseback 


2 


riding. 
The Casino is the 
headquarters for in- 


Yachting Thrills 


id the rocky promontories that dot the 


ties of particular benefit to the human machine. shore-—and bathing beaches of 


door entertainment, 


No maiter how hot it may be in the cities, of which there is a 


rare beauty and safety for the salt 
the average temperature in the vicinity of Haw- 


thorne Inn is 70 degrees. It is always comfortable 


water fan. constant round — 


If still-water bathing is preferred, movies, plays, con- 


and nearly always cool at night,—in fact, even 


there are beaches nearby along certs, dances, bridge 


in warm weather it is necessary to wear a wrap the Annisquam River, in addition to parties, masques, art 


at night. the more famous surf beaches. exhibits, and many 


How often have you given much thought to The Cool and Soothing Surf Hawthorne guests have special The Casino and Tea Room special events. 
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AMED for Its C foop —and Its 
ay olicitude for the (i omfport of Guests 


oF fs say “Hawthorne Inn" to any former guest 

is to bring up appetizing memories of a cuisine 
based not on culinary ingenuity but on the freshest 
of foods and good old-fashioned New England 
cookery. 

Naturally, being in Gloucester, you can enjoy 
the tremendous advantage of fresh sea food pre- 
pared every day from that morning's catch. Nothing 
is kept over to the next day. The choicest delica- 
cies of the New England sea coast—cod, mackerel, 
bluefish, trout, lobster, clams, crab meat, and such 
rarer delicacies as swordfish, the very mention of 
which makes the mouth of the epicurean water— 


On Your Table The Same Day! 


The Boats That Bring You The Ocean's Delicacies 


are an everyday affair on the Hawthorne menu. Fish 
chowder, made as only a New England housewife can 
make it, is one of the dishes you will be glad you came 
any distance to enjoy. 

Fresh vegetables are supplied daily from nearby 
farms. Every other item on the bill of fare—truits, meats, 
etc., receives the same watchful attention. 

In addition to the service in the main dining-room, 
a tray service is maintained for guests in any of the 
other buildings at all hours, and special waiters are 
provided for this purpose. 

In every other detail of service, the management 
leaves no stone unturned to cater to the comfort and 
wishes of every guest. The management's chief ambition 
is to gratify every legitimate desire in such a way as 
to make the guest feel completely at home, and to carry 
away with him only the pleasantest of memories. 


AMED as a ‘Paradise for Ei hildren 
—and for the BN eeker after Lest and Quiet 


C feMiuts with children are not 
merely tolerated—they are 
welcomed at the Hawthorne Inn, 
and a special effort is made to 
make their stay an enjoyable 
one. A glance at the layout of 
the grounds shown on Pages 6 
and 7, and at the pictures of 
some of the cotiages on the next 
page, will show that this is an 
ideal place for locating a family 
of any size in exactly the right 
accommodations—either in close 
association with other families 
with children or by themselves 
if preferred. 


Usually a family with children 
is given one of the 
apartments in the Blyth- 
dale cottage which is off 
the road, in the field, 
away from traffic, so 
that children may play 
on the grounds without 
any danger and without 
disturbing anyone. At 
the same time it is not 
far from the main house. 

There is a_ special 
dining-room for children 
with their nurses, and 
the utmost care is exer- 
cised in supervising the 
food and the service. 


Young and 


a 


Old 


The purest of water, secured 
from a flowing spring 150 feet be- 
low the ground, as explained on 
Page 4, is another great asset 
for the health of children—in the 
summer months especially. 

A house physician is always 
on hand, and nurses may be se- 
cured at short notice if neces- 
sary. 

The grounds are so extensive, 
that with this special provision 
for children, away from the main 
house and other cottages, the 
vacationist, no matter how fussy 
he may be, can be assured of 
absolute rest and quiet. The fact 
that the Inn is away 
from the hub-bub of the 
highway and the noise 
of the usual resort, to- 
gether with the tonic 
quality of the air, and 
the soothing sound of 
the ocean surf, make up 
an ideal combination 
for the tired rest-seeker. 

It also means that the 
writer or the artist or 
anyone desiring seclu- 
sion to do his work will 


‘= have exactly the condi- 


ee: lt aoe 3 = . ‘ 
Se Be eee ~—stions that suit his needs 
Photos by Craske 


in an ideal atmosphere. 


Wide Range of -Accommodations— a asily eAccessthle from Boston, New York 


—or Anywhere Else! 
Lo Suit 


IZ / ; S the map on this page will . fect roads famed for smoothness. 
very asteé | make clear, Gloucester is only wr By train or by bus, the traveller 
would be difficult, per- 


a short distance northeast of Boston 
haps impossible, to find 


anywhere else in a va- 
cation resort, under one 
management, so wide a 
variety of accommodations 
to suit the desire of the va- 
cation-seeker! 

Whether you want mere- 
ly a single room, with or 
without private bath, or a 
suite, or an entire apart- 
ment with a private porch, 
or a complete cottage shut 
of from everyone else like 
a private house, or just half 
a cottage, or an entire floor 
—whatever your whim or 
wish may be, we can gra- 
tify it at Hawthorne Inn!— 
unless you delay too long 
in writing to us. 

In catering to our guesis 
year after year as they 
have expressed their 
wishes, we have practi- 
cally built certain accom- 
modations to their order! 
The result is that we can 
meet the needs of practi- 
cally any individual or fam- 
ily planning their summer's 
vacation. 

Write and tell us the 
number of people involved, 


° A. > a 
se Yori eT. coh 


Cherryfield Cottage 


the length of your pro- 
posed stay, the location 
preferred and other prefer- 
ences, and we will be 
happy to indicate what ac- 
commodations are avail- 
able and the rates in each 
case. 

In view of the wide range 
and flexibility of our ac- 
commodations, it is impos- 
sible to give here a stan- 
dard rate, but you will be 
surprised at the moderate 
charges which will be 
quoted to you. Let us know 
the ages of your children, 
as a special reduction is 
made for younger children, 
and the combination rate 
for families is particularly 
low. All quotations include 
meals and are on the usual 
American plan, as no 
housekeeping is permitted, 
either in the Inn itself or in 
any of the cottages. 

An early correspondence 
in advance of the season 
is urgently recommended 
if you wish to avoid disap- 
pointment, especially _ if 
your requirements are un- 
usual. Naturally, — “first 
come, first served!” 


—a little over thirty miles, an easy 
ride of an hour or more along the 
famous North Shore Drive, one of 
the scenic highways of America. 

You will spend more than your 
hour, however, in making the trip 
if you will slow down to admire the 
magnificent summer estates of Pride's 
Crossing and Magnolia, the quaint 
old historic houses of Salem, and 
the glimpses of the breakers and 
ocean horizon as the Atlantic comes 
into view. 

Thanks to the constant 
improvement of the main 
highways and the new 
short-cut speedways, a 
ride by automobile from 
New York to Boston has 
now been reduced to 
six or seven hours of 
smooth motoring. The 
Hawthorne Inn, there- 
fore, can be reached 
easily by car from New 
York in eight hours. It is 
also directly accessible 


Fishermen's Memorial, 


will find improved and shorter serv- 
ice, also less expensive than ever, 
in every direction toward Boston. 
Connections at Boston are made 
very frequently and without trouble 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad to 

Gloucester, or by bus if desired. 
Exact instructions will be given to 
you when you write us, if you will 
indicate how you are coming. 
A pleasant variation in the mode 
of travel from New York is to take 
the overnight boat to Providence or 
Fall River, then to Boston 


from the west by way 
of Aibany over the fa- 
mous Mohawk. Trail — 
while the tourist from 
the White Mountains 
reaches Gloucester by 
way of Portsmouth and 


Courtesy New York Automobile Club - 


by rail, or all the way by 
water to Boston through 
the Cape Cod Canal. 

The Hawthorne Inn 
and Cottages are open 
from mid-June to mid- 
September. 

The management and 
ownership of Hawthorne 
Inn are one and the 
same, — thus ensuring 
your getting complete 
satisfaction without ex- 
cuses! Mr. T. W. White, 
the owner, is in personal 
charge, and always ac- 
cessible to guests. 


Sy A smpton Beach 
-—*'s alana Beach 


For further informa- 
tion, reservations, rates, 
elc:, —) addresses, W. 
WHITE, Hawthorne Inn, 


Newburyport over per- 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay R. Benton of Pe- 
quossette rd have been at Bass Rocks 
on the North Shore. 
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Bass Rocks on Cape Ann 
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hoto of a Cellar in the “Deserted Village” of Dogtown. Site of the Most Pretentious House in the Settlement, 
hat of William Pearce, Town’s Richest Merchant, Who Fled There for Security from Anticipated Attacks of French 
and Britiih. He Died in the Poorhouse. “Sic Mundi Gloria.” 


_® familiar and always delightful view of Mt. Chocorua, 
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THE "OLD MAN OF SEABROOK” still 

climbs the wall for passing motorists on 
Route 1, through New Hampshire to 


Maine. 
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THE BREEZE 


CAPE ANN TIDINGS 


THE BENTONS 


MF: AND Mrs. Jay R. BEnTOoN have 

returned to Guildhall, Vt., among 
the mountains for the remainder of the 
summer after a few weeks spent at 
Brier Neck on Cape Ann. Mr. Benton, 
who is former attorney-general, and his. 
family, took a cottage to be near his 
mother, Mrs. Everett C. Benton, whose 
summer home is “Onewildacre” at East-. 
ern Point. Mrs. Benton recently re-. 
turned from a visit to Vermont, where 
her ancestral home is at Guildhall, and — 
where she was with her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Lon-_ 
ergan of Stockbridge. At “Onewild- 
acre,” Eastern Point, Mrs. Benton last 
weekend had her son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Collins Graham of 
Belmont. From Belmont this weekend 
will come the Josiah Bentons. 


eat een sac Hedda 


Mt. Chocorua, the Pequaket Valley and the 
surrounding country was long the home of the 
Pequaket Indians. Chocorua was their Prophet or 
Chief. Upon the removal of the Pequakets to St. 
Francis, Canada, Chocorua and his son remained 
behind. While absent on a visit to his tribe 
his son was accidentally poisoned by fox bait. 
Chocorua upon his return, finding his son dead, 
swore vengeance on the whites and killed the wife 
and children of a Cornelius Campbell. Campbell 
pursued him to the very top of Mt. Chocorua, where 
the Chief cast himself to his death. Before doing 


so he laid a curse on the settlers and their livestock, _ 


saying— 
"A curse upon ye white men! 
Spirit curse ye when he speaks in the clouds and 
his words are fire! 
killed him while the 
blast your crops! 
dwellings! 


sky was bright. Lightning 
Winds and fire destroy your 
The evil spirit breathe death upon your 
cattle! Your graves lie in the warpath of the 
Indians! Panthers howl and wolves fatten upon 
your bones! Chocorua goes to the Great Spirit. 
His curse stays with the white men." 

For years afterwards it proved impossible to keep 
cattle in the valley. Finally it was discovered that 
this was due to a weak solution of Muriate of 
Potash in the water. Chocorua is justly called the 
most beautiful of the White Mountain peaks. 
Geologically it is the oldest mountain of them all. 


May the Great | 


Chocorua had a son and ye | 
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Mount CuHocorva, IN THE WHITE Mountains or New HAMPSHIRE 


JAY R. BENTON BENTON FARMS i GUILDHALL, VERMONT _ a: 
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c, Aug. 4-Charles Everett 
%, a brother of former 
Jay R. Benton, 

in bed late lo- 

wife Mr. Benton 


n ill health for some time and 
Boston insurance broker 
ago. Mrs. Benton was 
ids in Wayland and on her 
d her husband A “Medi- 
s¢ Michael F. Burke said 

dus bo.a heant.atiach, _ 


ARLES E. BENTON — 
“Aug: 4—Charles Everett 
a@ retired insurance broker, 
former State Atty Gen Jay 
nton, was found dead in bed at 
e, 1000 Winter st, tonight by his 
Grace Benton. | 
1 Examiner Michael F. Burke 
death due to natural 


on Friday evening. Jay 
ther, and John Sperry, 
of the deceased who 
i § went to Boston for 


_ R. Benton Dead 


ute 2 haste i ? 
“i 


ys eae NRO es nO ee 
_ Funeral services were held at 
‘the home of Jay R. Benton, 3 Pe- 
\quosset road, Monday afternoon 
|for the late Charles Everett Ben- 
‘ton, 46, brother of the Belmont 
town moderator and former attor- 
‘ney-general, who died of a heart 
attack at his home in Natick late 
Friday*night. 
| Mr. Benton had been in ill health 
for some time, and had retired 


| ness several years ago. Mrs. Ben- 
ton, who had spent the evening 
visiting friends in Wayland, found 
her husband dead in bed upon her 
return. bh 
Medical Examiner Michael F. 
Burke was summoned, who pro- 
nounced death due to natural 


causes. 
\ 


| 


Death at Natick of 
_ Charles. E. Benton 


Charles Everett Benton, brother of 
Jay R. Benton, former. attorney general 
of Massachusetts, and himself a former 


president of the Insurance Society of 


Massachusetts, was found dead last night 
at his home, 1000 Winter street, Natick. 

Mr. Benton, who was a retired Boston 
insurance broker, formerly had been a 
member of John C. Paige & Co. He was 
a son of the late Everett Chamberlin and 
Willena (Rogers) Benton. 

Mr. Benton was in his forty-seventh 
year. The funeral will be held at the 
home of his brother, 3 Pequassett road, 


Belmont, Monday afternoon at two 
o’clock, rs : 


Jay Benton was called back to 


Boston by the sudden death of his 
brother, Charles. Much sympathy is 
‘extended the bereaved familv 


, from his Boston insurance busi- | 


CHARLES E. BENTON 


Charles Everett Benton, long a resi- 
‘dent of Belmont, died suddenly at his 
home in Natick, Friday evening, August | 
'4. Mr. Benton, who was in his 47th 
year, was the son of the late Col. Ever- | 
jett C. Benton and Willena Rogers | 
| Benton. | 

He was born May 7, 1887 at 16 Haw- 
thorne st, in Waverley, and attended | 
the Daniel Butler School, later attend- | 
ing Mr. Hopkinson’s School and the | 
‘Stone School. At the latter school he | 
was president of the Athletic Associa- | 
‘tion and active in all sports. ai 

! 
| 
| 


‘preparatory school he went to Dart- 
paouth College, where he was a mem- 
ber of the Delta Kappa Epsilon frater- 
nity. Before entering business he at- 
‘tended Eastman’s Business College at. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. He then entered 
the insurance agency of John C. Paige 
|& Co., where later he became a part- 
j} ner. He was a former president of the 
| Insurance Society of Massachusetts. 
| He was a member of the Masonic 
|| fraternity and an officer of the Boston 
Yacht Club. For several years he was 
} secretary of the Eastern Dog Club and 


‘ciation. He was treasurer of the “Bel- 
|}mont Courier”, 
| here 1914-1917. 
| He is survived by his wife, who was 
Grace Chappelle of Boston; his moth- 

| er, Mrs. Everett C. Benton of East- 
jern Point, Gloucester; two brothers, 
Jay R. Benton and Josiah H. Benton, | 
{both of Belmont, and three sisters, 
| Mrs. Blanche B. Lonegren of Stock- 
bridge, Mrs. Dorothy B. Wood of West 
Newton, and Mrs. Hannah B. Graham | 
of Belmont. | 
Funeral services were held Monday 
afternoon at the home of his brother, 
| Jay R. Benton at 3 Pequossette rd. 
| Rev. D. Joseph Imler officiated. Cre- 
: mation followed at Mount Auburn and 
| interment will be later in the family 

lot at Belmont Cemetery. 


_|an officer of the N. E. Airedale Asso- 


the paper published | 


BENTON—August 4, in Natick, 
Charles E. Benton, in his 47th 
year. The funeral was held at 
the home of his brother, Jay R. 
Benton, at 3 Pequosette road, 
Belmont, Monday, August 7. _ 


Death | 
_Netices | 


| eral services at th 
‘day R.° Benton. © 
| Belmont, Monday, 


Pen aes i Benton, in his 47th year. 


services at the home of his brother, 


Benton, 3 
Aug. 7, at 2 P.M aN Ae oe 


E.—In Natick, Aug. 4, 
Charles Funeral 
Jay R. 
Pequassett Rd., Belmont, Monday, 
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COME TO VERMONT—THE WEST OF NEW ENGLAND 


CAMEL’S HUMP, FOURTH HIGHEST GREEN MOUNTAIN PEAK, AND ONE OF THE SCENIC SENTINELS ON 
THE “BACKBONE OF VERMONT.” IN THE FOREGROUND A SECTION OF THE FAMED WINOOSKI VALLEY. 


If you are a stranger to Vermont, you can safely promise yourself 
L& a surprise and a thrill when you come to visit. From the wealth of 
your experience or reading you will have formed a mind-picture of 
; the Green Mountain State. Yet you are certain to omit from the por- 
trait some of the unique touches that make Vermont what it is—a 
scenic paradise with hills and waters, valleys and hamlets that some- 
how defy a close comparison with any other American region. 


The people of Vermont are different, too. Ethan Allen, famed Green Mountain pioneer, once said that “The 
gods of the valley are not the gods of the hills,’ and Vermont is a State of mountains. The people you meet 


THE COVER DESIGN SHOWS CAMEL’S HUMP AS SEEN FROM THE MAIN HIGHWAY AT BOLTON GORGE. 
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and the scenes you see have the elements of drama. 
Youmay sense in Vermonters—hard-hitting, resource- 
ful, energetic—a character born of living to a more 
restful tempo than is the privilege of most Americans. 

And the hills! In a region incredibly favored 
by Nature with varied beauty of landscape the travel- 


AN EXCELLENT MOTOR ROAD THROUGH 
SMUGGLER’S NOTCH UNFOLDS MILE AFTER 
MILE OF RUGGED MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. 


ler is ever aware of the nearness and intimacy of 
pleasurable scenes. Not a pasture or a cornfield is 
without its mountain background; not a lake or a 
stream but is framed in wooded green of bright and 
varied shades. 
y 5a It would be difficult to find dull 
or uninteresting spots in Ver- 
mont. From the Massachusetts 
} line to the Canadian border, 
from Lake Champlain to the 
Connecticut River are few acres 
that would not make a worthy 
subject for the artist’s brush. Not- 
ing this continuity of scenic pan- 
orama, Dr. William H. Lord has 
written: “A few regions God has 
made more beautiful than others. 
His hand has fashioned some 


dreams or symbols of heaven in 
certain landscapes of earth; and 
we have always thought the Al- 
mighty intended, when he formed 
the hills of Vermont and shook 
out the green drapery of the for- 
ests over their sloping shoulders, making them fall 
in folds like the robe of a king along their sides, 
to give us a dim picture of the new creation and the 
celestial realm.” 


Hardly a town in Vermont lacks its eminence. In 
this small State there are more than 900 peaks whose 
summits are 2,000 feet or more above the sea. These 
peaks, with their foothill forests and outpost pas- 
tures, dominate the State. They are uniformly 
clothed with verdure from base to summit—not 
stark and barren rock. Their summits are not capped 


foe YOUR SUMMER IN |RREEN MOUNTAIN LAND 
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STUDDED ABOUT THE VERMONT LANDSCAPE ARE A PROFUSION OF LAKES AND PONDS WITH SPAR- 
KLING WATERS AND WOODED SHORES .. . A CHALLENGE TO THE LOVER OF WATER SPORTS. 


with eternal snows. They are friendly mountains and induce admiration 
and affection, rather than awe and terror. 


They are, however, real mountains, and wonderfully extensive views may 
be obtained from their summits. From these lofty vantage points the 
beauties of valleys and rivers, of cultivated fields and quiet villages are 
intimately discernable. Many of these mountains are accessible by motor, 
notably Mt. Mansfield, highest in the State. From this lofty peak, 4,393 
feet high, marvelous views of the Green Mountain Range may be enjoyed. 
Silvery Lake Champlain, thirty miles distant, is clearly in view for much 
of its expanse. On clear days Mount Royal at Montreal, nearly a hundred 
miles away, may be seen. 


Camel’s Hump, Killington, Ascutney, Jay and scores of other well-known 
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Vermont is surpassingly rich in 
lakes and ponds and streams—trich 
not only in number of these scenic 
waters, but in their nestling beauty, 

) their hilly protection from excessive 
winds and in the gracefully wooded 
shore lines. Largest of the 330 lakes 
and ponds is Lake Champlain, which 


A NATION'S SHRINE 


: PLYMOUTH, THE ; Fc OREN AES 
VERMONT BIRTHPLACE AND ~j\ peaks each have their distinctive views and appeal to the motorist or hiker. boundary. More than one hundred 
HOME OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. } 


/ Seven of Vermont’s peaks are 4,000 feet or higher;152 are 3,000 feet or over. miles long and at places twelve miles 


vd ‘ : i : : wide, this magnificen i 
To the visitor on a sojourn in this mountain fastness, so gemmed with un- / oat Boece uaa tChs CONLAINS 


spoiled loveliness, it seems almost unreal that only a few hours away lie | an island county and is the largest body 
of fresh water east of the Great Lakes. 


New York, Boston, Montreal, and the other great centers of population that 


may draw so much from this restful region. Other famed Vermont lakes are FINE AND WELL-PRESERVED EX- ‘: & 
3 i AMPLES OF EARLY NEW ENGLAND 5 
Memphremagog, Willoughby, Morey, ARCHITECTURE ARE THE PRIDE 


No small part of the charm of Vermont’s Green Mountains lies in the fact 
that the wooded slopes are profusely covered by a mixture of evergreens and 
hardwood trees, presenting a wide range of greens in varied shades. At the 
summits of a number of view-commanding peaks are observation towers 
maintained by the Vermont Forest Service. There are public camp grounds 
in some of the Forest Parks. 


< a OF MANY A VERMONT VILLAGE. 
Fairlee, Caspian, Dunmore, St. Cath- 


erine, Bomoseen. These larger and better-known lakes, as well 
as the hundreds of delightful, though smaller, bodies are framed 
in charming mountain settings and offer to the visitor every fa- 
cility for hotel, cottage and camping life, and summer home lo- NN 
cations, with every form of water sports. 


VERMONT SUMMER HOMES 


Vermont is literally a land of “little rivers.” 
Rooted in the upper reaches of the Green Moun- 
tains, they twist and wind and ripple their ways 
through leafy tunnels and green meadows, usually 
to seek the companionship of some winding motor 
road. Through mountain pass and narrow valley 


Mane GON LENTED LIVING 


HIDDEN AWAY ON WOODED 
SHORE LINES ARE HUNDREDS 
OF DELIGHTFUL LAKE-SIDE 
SUMMER HOMES, COTTAGES, 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS. 


A LAND MADE FOR CHILDREN 
. WHERE MIND AND BODY 
CAN DEVELOP HEALTHFULLY. 


TARRY "AS YOU TOUR THROUGH SUMMER-HOME DAND 


| SCENIC MOTOR HIGHWAYS, WITH A NEW PICTURE AT EVERY TURN OF THE ROAD ! 


these intimately beautiful streams add much to the charm 
of motor and railway travel. Wherever you go in Vermont, 


rushing waters seem to lead and cheer you on your way. SSS 
gear 
¥: 


3 ee i i a 
Vermont is embroidered with an ex- 


|, Le 
a Wyss 
cellent system of motor highways, much 


of the primary system being of the most modern surface 


WE FEEL THAT YOU AND VERMONT HAVE MUCH IN COMMON— DOROTHY CANFIELD SINCLAIR LEWIS —THE VERMONT HILLS ARE EASIER AND HAPPIER TO LIVE WITH 


out the mountain passes—always 
routes of breath-taking beauty. 

In a zig-zag tour in any part of 
Vermont one will encounter pretty 
villages, usually true to the New 
England tradition of white houses 
set under majestic maples and elms. 
Herein are to be seen some of the 
gems of early American architec- 
ture that inevitably evoke reverence. 

Almost equally attractive to the 
Vermont traveller is a tour by train. 
Four major routes traverse the 


—— 


S—_ 
types. Main highway routes —=—" 5 
from north to south on either side 
of the Green Mountain range are 
intertwined with secondary roads 
which are the proper pride of the 
State. The wise motorist often 
seeks out these excellent secondary 


routes for their uniqueness and 


_ 


scenic touch. Byroads cross the 
chain of hills at intervals, seeking 


“TOOKING UP TO THE MOUNTAINS” . . . MANSFIELD, VERMONT'S HIGHEST PEAK, WITH FACE TURNED 
TO THE SKY. AN EXCELLENT MOTOR ROAD LEADS TO THIS FAMED SUMMIT, 4,393 FEET HIGH. 


APPLE BLOSSOMS .. . HARBINGER OF A VERMONT CROP FAMOUS 
FOR COLOR AND FLAVOR. JAY PEAK IN THE DISTANT BACKGROUND. 


BEAUTIFUL WILLOUGHBY LAKE, SET AMID BOLD AND RUGGED MOUNTAINS. CLEAR WATERS 
MIRROR A PROFUSION OF EVERGREENS AND WHITE BIRCHES ALONG THE SHORELINE. 


FOR MEMORABLE VACATIONS, TURN VERMONTWARD 
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A CONTINUOUS NATURALW PARE 
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WHERE NATURE 
PAINTS MASTERPIECES 
IN BRILLIANT, EVER- 
CHANGING HUES AND 
PATTERNS. A SUNSET 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN., 


Diligently, through volunteer and 
unpaid labor, the trail has been com- 
pleted—a trail good enough for even 
the novice hiker, with forty-two cabins 
and shelters at intervals along its 250 
miles of length. Following the crest 
of the mountain peaks the trail pre- 
sents a wealth of distance views that 


THE CANOEISTS’ PARADISE . . . QUIET, SHADOWY 
NOOKS OCCUR IN UTMOST PROFUSION. 


length of the State, with smaller connecting links— 
all ribboned through superb scenic passes and val- 
leys such as are seldom available to travellers-by- 


ES 


rail. Stage and bus connections are arranged at all “JUST AROUND WHERE THE RIVER PAUSES IN ITS RAPID RUSH . . . AS 
: THE CORNER,” A | IE TO CONTEMPLATE ITS PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 
important Stops. SHELTERED BAY. 


bring raptures from the mountain lover. An 86-page guide book 
with full information as to cabins, equipment, etc. will be sup- 
plied to anyone interested by the Green Mountain Club, Rutland, 
Vt., for 53 cents in stamps. 


(Bridle Orthe 


A unique feature of Vermont's recre- 
ational facilities is the availability of a 
well-developed system of bridle paths, 
comprising some 700 miles of scenic 


Threading the sky- 
line of the Green 
Mountain range is an 
eternal monument to the sturdy Vermont character 
that is trained to meet difficulties, subdue them, and 
move on to the next in the day’s work. In 1910, with 
a handful of enthusiastic members and little money 
the Green Mountain Club planned a trail for hikers 
along the summit of the range the full length of 
the State, from Massachusetts to Canada. 
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SMOOTH, MODERN HIGHWAYS BECKON YOU ONWARD SEEK YOUR SUMMER HOME AS YOU TO 
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A SIGHTLY HILLSIDE SUMMER HOME .. . AN OLD FARMHOUSE REBORN. A HILLSIDE LOCATION COMMANDING MILES 
OF PLEASANT VIEW ... WHERE EVERY NEEDED CONVENIENCE FOR SIMPLE, HEALTHFUL LIFE IS NEAR AT HAND. | 


trails. Sponsored by the Green Mountain Horse Association and local affiliates, these paths offer exceptional 
facilities for a vacation on horseback. Much of this trail system follows gravel roads among the foothills or 
even well up on the slopes of the Green Mountains. Included in the routes are many stretches of partially or 
completely abandoned country roads, now covered with sod and enabling the horseman to enjoy the thrills of 
hours of turf riding. In numerous places these paths enter State or National 
Forest Parks of which there are about 75,000 acres in Vermont. 


THE FINEST OF CLEAN, FRESH-WATER BATHING IS AVAIL- Coy 
ABLE ON NEARLY ALL VERMONT LAKES AND PONDS. ‘ ; : Ze7, ee | 


pioneer homesteads are being rediscovered and reborn as sum- 

mer homes. Many fine examples of simple colonial architec- 
ture, rare gems in scenic settings, are thus enthusiastically 
adopted by cultivated people who come to live and rest amid 
these colorful survivals of the older New England. 

Quietly, surely and healthfully—as most changes here are 
permitted to occur—these “part-time Vermonters” are becoming an appre- 
ciated part of our country life. Like Mr. Sinclair Lewis, our new neighbors 
“find the Vermont hills easier and happier to live with.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written Vermont’s summer home invitation in a delightful brochure, de- 
scribed at the end of this booklet. If interested in summer or year-round residence, send for your free copy. 


Throughout these routes, hotels, inns and private guest-homes, stables 
and other needed facilities for travel in the saddle are available. 


A mark of a new spirit in Ver- 
Dummer Homes 0  psing of he hil 
A side “abandoned farm” as a 


community problem. A little gray house, an unused drive, grown to under- 
brush—a few years ago a sign of financial doldrums. Today many of these 
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LURING THE TROUT IN EARLY SPRINGTIME . . . JUST 
ONE OF THE FISHERMAN’S DELIGHTS IN VERMONT. 


Cordially we urge 
you to plan a Ver- 
mont vacation—or 
to treat yourself to a 
summer-home shopping tour. Vermonters are a 
friendly people, and, to most of them, the art of be- 


mene UO RIC, 


SCENIC SHRINES 


ing good hosts comes naturally. Wherever 
you go, you will find close at hand your par- 
ticular type of hotel or inn or farm or vil- 
lage home where your comfort will be unob- 
trusively provided. 


An early writer noted that Vermonters, be- 
ing bred in a land that for more than a cen- 
tury had been a highway of war, had learned 
to be “‘wise, careful and courteous.” Instances 
without number are recounted by touring 
visitors of “unexpected” services rendered 
by neighborly Vermont residents to make 
their sojourn a happy experience. 


VERMONT i 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 4 
Office of Secretary of State 


MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


OVER 700 MILES 
OF CHARTED 
BRIDLE TRAILS 
BECKON THE 
LOVER OF LIFE 
IN THE SADDLE. 


VACATION BOOKS 


“Vermont Lakes and Mountains” 
96 pages 69 photographs 

A comprehensive descriptive tour of 
the Green Mountains; a travelogue of the 
Lakes of Vermont; a list of Vermont golf 
courses ; an outline of Fishing in Vermont; 
with table of distances from principal 
cities and a comprehensive Index. 


“Where to Stop When in Vermont” 


A directory of hotels, tourist homes 
and adult camps listed alphabetically by 
towns, With attractions, accommodations 
and rates. 


“VERMONT HUNTING AND FISHING” 


24 pages. 33 photographs and map. A directory of where and 
what to hunt and fish, arranged alphabetically by counties and 
towns, listing fish and game in each locality, open seasons, fish and 
game laws, etc. 


“COTTAGES, CAMPS AND FURNISHED HOUSES FOR RENT” 
WITH “LIST OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS” 


Listed alphabetically by towns, with brief descriptions, rentals, 
rates, etc. 


“VERMONT ROAD MAP” 
17 x 22 inches, in 2 colors, with index of places, table of dis- 
tances, etc. 
“VERMONT TOURS” 
An informative 48-page-and-cover booklet covering some twelve 


hundred miles of Vermont highways. Outlines important points of 
scenic and historical interest, route numbers, golf facilities, etc. 


“BRIDLE PATHS IN VERMONT” 


Map 12 x 18 inches, with descriptive data and 7 photographs. 
Compiled by Green Mountain Horse Association. A guide to over 
700 miles of Vermont Bridle Trails. ~ 


These official publications on Vermont tours 
and recreation, resorts and summer homes, 
agriculture and industry, are issued to help you 
know Vermont better. The publications that 
interest you will be mailed free on request. 


“Vermont Summer Homes” 


By Dorothy Canfield 
32 pages 33 photographs 
A brochure presenting the charm of 
summer homes in Vermont. This well- 
known author points the way to “that 
best of all good bargains, the one which 
benefits both sides alike.” 


“Vermont Farms and Summer Homes 
For Sale” 
Listed alphabetically by counties and towns, 


with map. Contains descriptions of build- 
ings, acreage, surroundings, etc., with terms. 


“SHORT TRIPS ON THE LONG TRAIL” 


12-page folder with map and 7 photographs. Compiled by the Green 
Mountain Club. A hikers’ guide to the Long Trail traversing over 
300 miles of Vermont along the skyline of the Green Mountains. 


“VERMONT AUTOMOBILE LAWS” 
A handy pamphlet summarizing the regulations governing motor 


vehicles. 
“VERMONT AGRICULTURE” 


8-page folder with 6 photographs relating to Vermont dairying, 
crops, orchards, maple products, horse raising, etc. 


“VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP” 
Bulletin No. 38, Vermont Department of Agriculture. 40 pages 
with 14 photographs. The history and methods of manufacture of 
Vermont pure maple products: with 10 pages of home recipes. 


“INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF VERMONT” 
Presenting a general picture of the industrial situation in the 


State, and indicating the character of available data on Vermont 
products and industrial facilities. 


“VERMONT STATE FORESTS” 


An illustrated descriptive list of public forest lands in the Green 
Mountains. 
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VERMONT BUREAU OF PUBLICITY ~- 200 State House - Montpelier, Vt. 


Please send me postpaid the free Vermont publications checked below: 


( ) Lakes and Mountains ( ) Hunting and Fishing 
. (  ) Unspoiled Vermont ( ) Vermont Tours 

( ) Where to Stop (  ) Official Road Map 

(+) Farms and Summer Homes for Sale ( ) Vermont Auto Laws 

( ) Cottages and Camps for Rent ( ) Vermont Agriculture 

(_) List of Boys’ and Girls’ Camps ( ) Maple Sugar and Syrup 

( ) Vermont Bridle Paths ( ) Industrial Survey 

( ) Short Trips on the Long Trail (  ) Vermont State Forests 

( ) Vermont Summer Homes 

By Dorothy Canfield 
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CUBAN TERRORIST SLAIN IN REVOLUTION—His body peppered with rifle bul- 
lets and spattered with blood, Col. Anton Jiminez, chief of the dreaded secret police 
known as La Porra, lies in a Havana street, surrounded by armed revolutionists. Some 
appear awed by the spectacle before them. Two are in heated discussion. -And 
One (extreme left) gazes at the body and laughs. Thus did the mob spill the blood 
of Machado’s terror chieftains, even as they had spilledthat of many revolutionists. 
Looting and murder climaxed Machado’s overthrow. Yesterday, Provisional Presi- 


dent de Cespedes escaped assassins’ fire, (A! photos OE ttiex Dholee ce ech Tee 


RUN WILD WITH JOY... AT MAC 


2 


A living statue! The young Revolutionist who slew Col. Anton Jiminez, chief of Machado’s dreaded 
“Porra,” poses statue-like, with gun up, chest out, hand extended, as he receives plaudits of com- 
ae a Sa | rades of the Revolution. 
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NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Highway Dept. 
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Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 
Looking from the top of Mt. Washington, 6,293 ft. above sea level 


M*™ MONROE, Franklin, Lafayette, Lincoln and Boott Spur, which are more than 5,000 ft. 
high, and a dozen more peaks of 4,000 ft. elevation. The Lake of the Clouds, 5,000 ft. and 
Appalachian Trails and Hut, are also in the view. 


GREETINGS 
HE WHITE MOUNTAINS of the: “Old Granite 


accessible by railroad, auto, trails and limited aircraft. 


State” are still one of the world’s most noted summer 
resorts. Other places have higher mountains, deeper 


Aided by a background of 150 years’ experience, 
Northern New Hampshire has made preparation to 


canyons and larger lakes, but here are mountains touched entertain’ her guests with unexcelled hospitality. 
with grandeur, and lakes of fascinating beauty, all easily Greetings are sent to you from: 
| ; Page Page Page 
re o | SSravetohomeraee”. | Meeeman 38 PINKNAMRN OCG A ee cave! 31D 
Bethlehem Me he a ew 2 Gorham : Me Vind 7S Randolp nim i, ruin er eee of Lat 
Muon wood , . : ,-. . 2l Jefferson Highlands See. LT MGAt Eling Ft kee el eh... SA 
PE SG. es le «CD Lancaster eae Be a) a4 PWisscMountaiis mage na a ee 
Brunswick Springs 39 Littleton hae 2» Ne Rae) Waumbek Hotels re ee rs LO 
lebrook Vat emt te ee | Mountain View House Sh hareneee Bol. Whitefield . . sd eka: Tee 
Meecucut Lakes . . .-. «- 40 Mt. Madison House . . . . . 18 York Pond Fishery Set takes Med 
tawford Notch 20 Monadnock House . . . . . 10 Mt. Washington Railway . . . 47 
ixville Notch 1 Me Washington Hofelo 94. 5) 721 Maine Central Railroad Rm ce 46 
abyans 4 Sag ele Ss North Stratford. 9, . jae 0 39 Mt. Washington Auto Road . . 47 
Memin Notch . . . . . . 30 Northumberland : Ss Directory, Pages 44 and 45 
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Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


Lancaster, a Friendly Town in a Friendly State 
Although it is not a real summer resort, its hotels, cottages and farm houses are well filled with guests during 
a long summer season. 


Lancaster has good stores, moving pictures, and a 
golf course. Able preachers and leaders are found 
in various attractive churches, Five denominations 
being represented. It has the Red Path Chautauqua 
for a week in August, and the Coos & Essex Agri- 
cultural Fair beginning Labor Day. 


: Photo loaned by Luten Bridge Co. 
New Cement Bridge over Israel's River 


The Community House 


The Col. F. L. Town legacy built and maintains this 
social center. Conveniences for basketball and bowling, 
dance hall with stage, reception rooms, etc., are for com’ 
munity use, especially for young folks. Visitors are 
welcome. Photo by Shorey. Lancaster 
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Photo by Shorey 
The Pilot Range, Starrking, and the Connecticut River give Lancaster’s 


Golf Course an unusual setting. 


Lancaster is keeping count of its visitors, and 
would be pleased to have you sign the Register 
at its Official State Information Booth. 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


Early Morning Golf 


The Lancaster Inn 


A most excellent all-year hotel, 5 minutes 
walk from Golf Course. 


On the Fifth Tee. 


The Elms Hotel 


Popular and homelike, and 
not far from the Movie 


Theater. 
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The Lancaster-Whitefield 


cement road. 
onorey, Lancaster 
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Memorial 
To The Founders 


of Lancaster, 


Who in 1764 
began this settlement 
in “Upper Cohos.” 


Shorey, Lahcaster 


On Mount Prospect 


2,090 ft. above the sea, 
Lancaster's able son John 
W. Weeks built his sum- 
mer home. Here he enter- 
tained President Harding, 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon and 
other noted men. 


Shorey; Lancaster 
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; aa s Lodge, Mt. P oct. 
Mt. Prospect in the distance. a a dge, Mt. Prospect 
ms ee Shorey, Lancaster 
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HE view from Mt. Prospect is 

unexcelled: six villages, hundreds 

of farms, the sweeping curves of 
JEFFERSO the Connecticut River, all surrounded 
by a mighty chain of mountains 700 
miles in length, 

A road around the side of Mt. Pros- 
pect gives views like those from the 
top, extensive and beautiful. 

Names and locations of the White 
Mountains seen from Legro Hill, Lan- 
caster, can be found by use of the range- 
finder at the “Look-off” a few steps 
from the highway, Route 2 East. 

Lancaster is about half-way between 
Boston and Montreal, and is on the 
shortest route to Quebec. 

1 A new 18-hole golf course is under 
construction. The first nine holes are 


Directory of hotels, on ready to play. This *Wondercourse” is 
this trip, pages 44-45. located on the Lancaster meadows in 


| 

| center of village. 

The cement bridge over Israel's River 
was built in 1929 by the Luten Bridge 


i 
HY = aol s a = ee a : Co. The first bridge in town was built 
When the Weeks’ Stone Gates are open, the public is allowed to drive to Bi thine 117790. and forthe nich ot 


ithe summit of Mt. Prospect and enter the stone observatory. This privilege being first to cross it, E. Stockwell gave 
s granted through the courtesy of Mayor Sinclair Weeks of Newton, 5 gallons of brandy at a cost of 42 shill- 
ass., son of the late Secretary of War. ings per gallon. 
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Colebrook with its rugged hills, 
lakes and streams, is a beauty spot 
in New England, and a vacation 
land for tourists and sportsmen. It 
is also called the Aroostook of 
New Hampshire, having a prosper- 
ous farming community producing 
large crops of hay and grain from 
its fertile soil. Eight miles from the 
Canadian boundary. 

Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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Here Beaver Brook goes tumbling 
over the rocks making a pleasing 
picture for the artist. Near here are 
other brooks which offer fun for the 


fisherman. 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 


Colebrook's Main Street 
Altitude 1,070 feet 
It is at the west end of Route 26, 
which leads to Balsams Hotel and, 


through Dixville Notch. | 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. ° 
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Monadnock Mountain 
Ramsey's Camps Looking across lower fairway 


: on of our golf links. 
Big Diamond Pond. Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 


Me 


A sweep of the road in fm 
Columbia near Colebrook 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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The Colebrook Golf Club Links 
near the Monadnock House 
A course of 9, holes, with an 18 
hole course 9 miles away, serve 


golf enthusiasts. 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 


The Monadnock Hotel 
Colebrook 
An up-to-date summer hotel 


where guests enjoy extra good 


living at moderate prices. 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 


Monadnock Mountain and 
Mohawk River 
This view is only one of many 
that may be kodaked along this 


river. 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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The Balsams Country Club 
House, and Eighteen Hole 
Golf Course 


The Balsams has a full-size polo 
field, tennis courts, boating and 
well stocked lakes. 

Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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The Great Hotel 
"The Balsams" in its wonder- 
ful setting 


Nature is lavish with her at- 
tractions at Dixville Notch, 
and man, with discriminating 
art, has built a hostelry in har- 
mony with its surroundings. 


We cater only to 
Christian Clientele 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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Dixville Notch 


Surpasses most other notches in the vertical 
height of its sides, which rise hundreds of 
feet. At one place the height is 560 feet 


above the road. 
Photo by Daniel Stevens & Co. 
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Berlin has the largest sul- 
phite fiber mill in the 
world. 


PFA 


ae 


Berlin City Hall 


Y.M.C.A. 
Building 


It took 15 5 years or Berlin to grow from a little saw-mill town ion no boarding howl 


The paper mills of Berlin mak 
in one year enough paper to g¢ 
around the earth 19 times with 
a strip 15 feet wide. 

The Androscoggin Rig 
furnishes more power than af 
other river of its size in the) 
world. | 

The Berlin A. A. has pt | fi 
moted hockey, baseball < 
boxing with unusual succe 
The Nansen Ski Club has! 
winners at Montreal, 
Placid, and at winter carnt 
throughout New England. 

Official State Informatio 
Booth in City Hall. 
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to the CITY of BERLIN, population 20,000, the fourth largest city in New Hamp 
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age 


Hotel Costello 
Berlin’s Summer and Winter Hotel on Green Square 
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Mt. Madison and Mt. Adams with King Ravine, 
If you love the mountains—and who does not? 
your heart will be thrilled by this view from Mt. 


Crescent House on Randolph Hill. 


Carter Range 


Photos by Shorey Studio, Gorham 


Teddy at 
Log Cabin 
Tea House 


Mts. Madison and 
Adams. “Come in @@ 
Apple Blossom me 
Time.” 


Ravine House 
The spacious verandas of the Ravine House 
face the northernmost peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range: Mt. Adams, Mt. Jefferson 
and Mt. Madison. 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 
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HE new road between Cole- 

brook and the Balsams Hotel 
is completed, 24 feet wide, all 
curves true and banked, an easy 
grade, and a safe and pleasing 
road to climb or go down. 


hk ; 
Yes p Factorgekilags ae Three miles of this road were 


af we ae relocated across the river and 
? ae KON Golf beyond intervening ranges of 

Z aes” hills. The location opens up a 
new view to the tourist-- well 
worth seving. 


The Back Road from Dixville 
Notch, past the Golf Links, has 
been conditioned for large cars 
and affords one of the most beau- 
tiful views of round top moun- 
tain land in New Hampshire. 
There are no rocky cliffs in the 
visible landscape, and the hill- 
sides are covered with beautiful 
farms and pastures-~a rare sight 
which one will travel long to see. 

Hurried sightseers miss Umba- 
gog Lake, the western end of 
the Rangely Lakes chain, but 
) G many fishermen know that Errol 

York Fond : Tne . 
Dam is where big fishing begins. 


PL pmbrtnd 


. One of the few wooden cov- 
fh ‘ &.  Go/f Beli / ered bridges in New Hampshire 
, < Golf | is in Errol, where you turn from 
Oe iverfon WZ P Route 26 to 16 down the valley 
E Ovefferson Mr Cresent : of the Androscoggin. River, 
Golf which is often filled for miles 

17 with floating pulp logs. 


Be 
0 ancas7er Qs Fishery 


To 
Whitefield 


Dummer and Milan have long 
been a sportsman’s Paradise, 
with deer, bear, foxes and trout 
fishing. 


At Milan are Rand’s Cabins 
with electricity, running water, 
a community house, baths and a 


Directory of hotels, etc., restaurant. 


on this trip, pages 44-45 
Randolph reminds one of 
“The Old Granite State 

Where hills are so lofty, 

Magnificent and great.” 
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JEFFERSON ~~ PINKHAM AND CRAWFORD NOTCH TRIP 


View of Cherry Mountain Across 
Waumbek Golf Links 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 


The Club House of Waumbek Golf Links 


An 18-hole course with unexcelled loca- 
tion and management. 
Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 


There are miles and miles of good dirt roads 
for these riders. 


Photo by O'Donnell, Whitefield Bish rod Rea Rate ‘ BY 
Presidential Range from Jefferson 
The changing lights and shadows crossing these mountains and valleys make a fascinating picture. 


{ 16 } Photos by Shorey, Lancaster 
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JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS ~~ PINKHAM NOTCH AND CRAWFORD NOTCH TRIP 
$e 


The Pliny Range Heures 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


Highland House, 
On the Presidential Highway 
The Highland House is on a high 


elevation and commands one of the 
best views of the Presidential Range, 
seven miles to the south “‘as the crow 
flies.’ Vermont's Green Mountains 
are 100 miles disvant, west, while all 
around are nearer mountains adding 
to the attractive picture. 

Photo by Putnam 


ER eee ee eS eer 
GORHAM ~*~ PINKHAM AND CRAWFORD. NOTCHES TRIP 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 


Carter and Presidential Ranges over village of Gorham 


Like a Swiss Village, Gorham lies in a valley formed by the noblest of New England’s 
mountains. 800 feet above sea 

level and situated where the 

rivers Androscoggin and Pea- 

body join, Gorham is the near- 

est village to practically every @ 

peak of the famous Presidential 
Range. 7 


Mt. Baldcap over Androscoggin 
River 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gotham 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 

The Imp and No. Carter over Soldiers’ 

6) Memorial, from Mt. Madison House, 
Gorham. 


Dolly Copp Camp Ground 
Dolly Copp Camp Ground is 6 miles 
from Gorham in Pinkham Notch, on >} 
Route 16. The Imp in the distance. 


Photo Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


PINKHAM NOTCH ~~ PINKHAM AND CRAWFORD NOTCHES TRIP 


Glen Ellis Falls 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorhan 


Near the top of 
Mt. Washington 


Photo by U. S. Forestry Service 


Photo by U. S. Forestry Service 


Mt. Washington from the 
Glen House 


Mts. Adams and Madison 
from Mt. Washington 
Auto Toll Road. 


New State Highway in Pinkham Notch. Moat Range in the distance Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 


CRAWFORD NOTCH ~~ PINKHAM AND CRAWFORD NOTCH TRIP © 


In Crawford Notch Reservation 


Mts. Willey and Webster at sides. Mt. 
Willard in front with an elevation of 
2,286 ft. Ascended by bridle path from 
Crawford House. 


Airplane View of the Famous Crawford 
Notch and the Maine Central Railroad 


State Highway shows in the Valley. 
Photo by Maine Central R. R. 


Photo by 
Slade 


The Crawford House and Gateway to 
Crawford Notch 
Originally this pass was but 26 feet wide, 
now see the M. C. Railroad, the State High- 
way, and the Saco River going through side 
hy side. 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


BRETTON WOODS ~ PINKHAM AND CRAWFORD NOTCH TRIP 


Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham 
The palatial Mount Washington Hotel 


And its splendid golf course, in a setting of magnificent 
mountain scenery. 


Mt. Pleasant Hotel 
Close by the highway, offers hospitality to the tourist. 
Many winding paths lead from here back through the 
lovely woods of Mt. Stickney. 


(es 


A woodland cascade on one of 
the many trails at Bretton Woods 
Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 
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FABYANS ~~ PINKHAM 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 
Lower Ammonoosuc River on 


Fabyan Twin Mountain Road 


Here the river has worn curious pot-holes 
in the solid ledge. 


AND 
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CRAWFORD 


| er a we A PPAR BL OC ATH 
4 isi_ iti i ii rT Fi Pik BB POUL Cun 


Photo by Boston & Maine R. R. 
Base Station 


Look at the queer little engine with its tipping 
boiler. It can push a loaded car to the top of 
Mt. Washington (6,293 ft. high) up 244 miles 
of cog railroad that has an average grade of 
1,000 feet to the mile. 


FA 


Fabyan House 


Starting point of the trip by rail to the Summit 


of Mt. Washington. 
Photo Atkinson News Co. 
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Directory of hotels, etc., 
on this trip, pages 44-45. 


This trip, less than 90 miles, encircles Mt. Washing- 
ton the second highest peak east of the Rockies. 
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Jefferson has an extensive view 
of the mountain ranges including 
the Presidential, Franconia, Pilot 
and Pliny, in New Hampshire, 
and Green Mountains in Ver- 
mont. 


Jefferson has hotels, large and 
small, good food, good beds, and 
an invigorating air. 


Route 16 passes through Pink- 
ham Notch in the White Moun- 
tains National Forest Reserve. 
Mts. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, the Adamses and other 
peaks of the Presidential Range 
are west of the Notch, while the 
Carter-Moriah, the Wildcats, 
Thorn Mt. and lesser hills are 
east. A network of trails over 
peaks, through glens and woods, 
are maintained by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, the 
National Foresters, Randolph 
Mountain and other clubs. 


From the Glen House starts 
an auto road to the summit of 
Mt. Washington—8 miles of 
scenic grandeur. 


The finest cascade of the moun- 
tains is made when Ellis River 
slides over the brink of Glen 
Ellis Falls and drops 70 feet 
sheer. 


The Crawford Notch was dis- 
covered in 1771. The first mer- 
chandise to be carried down 
through it was a barrel of to- 
bacco raised in Lancaster. The 
first article to be brought up 
through it was a barrel of rum. 


The Fabyan House faces the 
great Presidential Range of the 
White Mountains. Here was 
built in 1803 the first house for 
“summer folks” in the White 
Mountains. It was kept by 
Capt. Eleazer Rosebrook, a Rev- 
olutionary War Scout. 
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Photo by O'Donnell 


1 rt i, oe 7”, Sag 10 11 12 13 14 ete a 9h beg 20 21 222 et 22 26 f ay. 28 
1. Whitefield village 5. Mt. Jefferson. 9. Mt. Washington. 13. Mt. Clinton. LOOKING EAST 17. Mt. Hale. te Mt. ai 25. Profile Mountain. 
from the west. 6. Owl's Head a iat ta: ds. Wiehabe. from 18. Burns Lake. ae ee Cif. 26. Mt. Kinsman. 
2. Airport, 2/2 miles 7. Mt. Clay. < goapeatin 15. Mt. ‘Tom . Whitefield 19. North and South 74. eas Notch 27. Kinsman Notch and 
east of village. 8. Cherry Mountain 11. Mt. Franklin. ey pe In the Center of the Twin Mountains. and “Old Man of the Lost River. 
3. Mt. Madison. (source of town water 16. Kimball Hill (highest mnaaNs i 
4 Mt. Adams. supply). 12. Mt. Pleasant. Whitefield) . White Mountains 20. Mt. Garfield. Mountains. 28. Mt. Moosilauke. 
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Photo by O'Donnell 
Morrison Hospital and Training School for Nurses 


i " ANN ey = 5 a Ye! 


Photo by White Mountain Studio 


Boston in ninety minutes if you wish 


Photo by O'Donnell Photo by Shorey Studio, Gorham Photo by O’Donnell 
D. W. Concrete Highway, Whitefield village PTS ST Burns Lake, Boking south T= SSS On Shady Byways 
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cS 
MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE ~* CHERRY MOUNTAIN TRIP 


A Birdseye View of Whitefield village, showing Photo by 
the Mountain View House in the distance. Mariana 


wT HEAMAE SEY 
ra AAA 


A glimpse of the new east 
wing, overlooking the 


en 
sibs baa ie South-front of Mountain View, 
oom from tulip time to favorite White Mountain hotel 


autumn aster days. sixty-four years. 
Golf Course on hotel grou 


FAFA 


Two Choice Specimens in Our Garden FAFA 
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Directory of hotels, etc., on 
this trip, pages 44-45 . 


CARROLL QO 


To 
TWIN MIT. 


Photo, Shorey-Lancaster 
Cherry Mountain and 
Mt. Lafayette 


Cherry Mountain is not grand, 
sublime, or high, but an easy ride 
along its side brings into view 
perfectly delightful scenery. 

Whitefield, 1,000 to 1,700 feet 
above sea level, is refreshingly 
cool in summer, and with air dry 
and healthful in winter. 

There are hotels, large and 

small, which aim to please. On 
the high land just north of the 
village is the Mountain View 
House, one of the largest and 
most popular hotels of the White 
Mountains. 
Private cottages and bungalows 
on hills, along lakeside, or in the 
village can be leased furnished. 
There are also cabins in desirable 
locations. 

Morrison Hospital, with its 
up-to-date electric and other 
complete equipments, is prepared 
to give special care to its sum- 
mer patients. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN + FRANCONIA NOTCH AND LOST RIVER TRIP 
; 


Photo by 
E. D. Putnam 
and Son 


The Ammonoosuc River from its 
source on Mt. Washington, goes 
dashing against boulders and tum- 
bling over rocks in its hurry to 
reach the Connecticut River. 


At Twin Mountains 


Here it has paused to be kodaked with the “Big Twins” 
which gave Twin Mountain its name. 


1 
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TWIN MOUNTAIN + FRANCONIA NOTCH AND LOST RIVER TRIP 
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Photo by 
White 
Mt. Studio 


Mt. Garfield and Mt. 
Lafayette are prominent 
peaks at Twin Mountain 
From Whitefield, Jeffer- 


son, Lancaster, and even 
30 miles away, they often 
form a part of the skyline. 
Ammonoosuc River in the 
foreground. 


se 


Photo by Hunting 
The entrance to Crawford 
Notch only nine miles 
from 
Twin Mountain 


FRANCONIA NOt Cre BNI DI Perb2O: Ste RAV EERT OT RAGE 


Echo Lake in Franconia Notch 
Photo Littleton Courier Printing Co. 


The Flume in Franconia Notch 


The Flume is in a canyon 700 feet 
long, 11 to 24 feet wide, and 70 feet 
deep. 


Photo Littleton Courier Printing Co. 


Paradise Falls, Lost River 


Here the river frequently disap- 
pears into caves and basins studded 
with great boulders and fantastic 
rocks, to be found again only by use 
of flashlights, lanterns and ladders. 
Each year Lost River is visited by 
thousands of tourists who with 
guides explore its subterranean hid- 
ing places, in search of.the river, 

which at times is truly “Lost.” 
Photo by Merryman 
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FRANCONIA AND LOST RIVER TRIP MAP 


The Great Stone Face 


The greatest natural wonder of the 
White Mountains is “The Old Man 
of the Mountains.” This Great Stone 
Face projects from the ledges of 
Cannon Mountain 1,200 feet above 
Profile Lake in’ Franconia Notch. 


The tourist knows Twin Mountain 
as the junction of Routes 3 and 18 
where the guide-board directions are 
complete. But no other locality, so 
near the points of interest, affords so 

d accommodations at such mod- 
erate expense. The Twin Mountain 


argest hotels, and there are less pre- 
tentious inns, boarding houses and 
bins. 

- Closed automobiles so limit the 
fange of sight that the tourist often 
es the mountain scenery. It is a 
9od idea to stop the car at 
ic points—Echo Lake, Profile 
e, The Great Stone Face, The 
lume and Lost River. 


ele off Route 3 is Lincoln 
el. 


orth Woodstock is a popular 
mer resort. Here you take 
te 112 for Lost River, and 
ugh Kinsman Notch and Fran- 
a village, to connect with Route 
isa Bethlehem. 


Jouse and The Grand View are the 


LANCASTER 
Golf 


EFFERSON 
Oe Golf 


WHITEF ELOY 
Golf 


To 
LiMleTon 


ONIAT) 
FRANCE \ 


BSD LINCOLN Directory of hotels, 
ae etc., pages 44-435, 
NWO 
Golf 


At Profile Lake stop at sign ‘Profile Lookout.” 
& High up on Profile Mountain is the “Great Stone Face.” & 
oo ——*The Old Man of the Mountain.” 
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Photo White Mt. St i 


The Presidential Range from Bethlehem 


Bethlehem, “In the Heart of the White Mount ‘a 
ona hill vith an elevation of 1,470 feet, has a we 
of mountain scenery. 


‘Photo White Mt. Studio 


Sunset Lake ar 
Swimming Pool at Bethlehem 


s Birches 
ate Bethlehem-Twin Mountain Road 
Photo White Mt. Studio 


See EH ESM! + MTS A GS AS SIZ ia tse 
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DWhite Mr. Studio 


Campbell's Willow 
: ethlehem- Littleton Road 


FAL. 


‘Bethlehem has golf courses, ten- 
courts, 2 schools of saddle 
ses, a movie theatre, souvenir 
ps, etc., to amuse its summer 
sts. 


| 
| 
| 


FAFA 


| for a canter—not a polo 
waln. 


Photo O'Donnell 
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Forest Hills Hotel 
Golf Course ah 
No. 3 Putting Green ~ 


The nine-hole golf courses located on Sugar Hill 
and across the valley, are naturally interesting. 


“Gale River” 


om wits haat SENS ; 7. Hundreds of guests re 
ae ; a | turn each year to Suga’ 
me Hill, drawn by its beat 

tiful views and sunset 
and by its homelil 
hotels situated on hig 
land. 


Franconia Mts. from Hotel Lookoff, Sugar Hill 


Se 
SeniatLace tie Or No oaM Sh. + A GA -S: S; 1-2 ise oe eaP 


Littleton, the Business Center of the White Mountains 


Sixty Stores. Skyline Farm—-Community Owned— 
Facilities Free to the Public. 
Theatre—800 seats—Three shows daily. 


Latest Sound Equipment. Terminal for Boston and Maine Motor 
come Coach Service to Boston. 
cial State Information Bureau. } ; 
; & Telegraphic and Telephone Center of the 
Three Hotels—Five Restaurants. Bf White Mountains. 


For any information, write SECRETARY (Full time) 


LITTLETON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FALALALALA LITTLETON, NEW HAMPSHIRE FALALALAFA 
{ Saar 


Cold Brook Diversion Canal Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


Nine miles from Berlin on Route 110, a good road turns into the White Mountain Forest Reservation. This road 
leads to a “first-class fish story,” but you mustn’t catch the fish because this is a U. S. Bureau of Fisheries Station 
at York Pond, preparing to produce the brook trout eggs for the Federal hatcheries scattered through the country, 
How about fishing with a camera? ! 


See other pictures on page 42. 
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Bethlehem from Mt. Agassiz. 


Littleton Courier Printing Co. 
g 


© 


Mt. Agassiz is reached by an 
auto toll-road from Bethlehem. 
It commands a far-reaching view 
of the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, the Green Mount- 
ains in Vermont, and peaks in 
Canada. 

_ Bethlehem is a popular sum- 
mer resort. The village itself, 
with its long street bordered by 
trees, shrubs and flowers, is very 
alluring, but the greatest attrac- 
tions are its panoramic mountain 
views and its 30 fine hotels. 

Bethlehem’s Country Club COLEBROOK 
Course is one of the best courses LANCASTER 
in the White Mountains. Its via 
Club House is unequalled in 
equipment. 

The Maplewood Course is run 
on the Club Plan and is available 
to members, their guests, and 
those eligible to membership, 
Gentiles only. 

Tennis courts, two schools of 
saddle horses, a movie theatre, 
souvenir shops, etc., amuse their 
summer guests. 

The nine-hole golf courses 
located on Sugar Hill and across 
the valley are naturally inter- (QQ urtieron 
esting. 

Littleton on the Ammonoosuc 
River is an all-the-year-village, 
and has good hotels, stores, 
churches, banks, and a people 
) who extend a cordial welcome to 
| its visitors. 


P JEFFERSON 
/ 


2) abhave 


TWIN MT. 
® 
(8) Golf, 


: Brellon Wood. 
7 MT. Agassi3 To 3 
Franconia Natth 


NCONIA 
O FRAGSIE 


fe SUGAR HILL (oa) Directory of hotels, 
& Lo6T River etc., pages 44-49, 
oo 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND GROVETON ~+ CONNECTICUT LAKE _ TRIP 


Stratford Peaks and Upper 


Ammonoosuc River, near Groveton 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


The Connecticut River at Northumberland 


Photo by Coos County Farm Bureau 


Pile of pulpwood owned by Groveton Paper Co. who 
specialize in letter paper. 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


Round Cape Horn 


A favorite drive from 
Lancaster up the Con: 
necticut River on the 
Vermont side, return- 
ing via New Hampshire. 


Photo by Shorey, Lancaster 


Merriam Farm, Route 3 
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NORTH STRATFORD AND BRUNSWICK SPRINGS ~- CONNECTICUT LAKE TRIP 


Oe: 


Brunswick Springs 


The separate springs are: 


IRON SULPHUR 
CALCIUM BROMIDE 
MAGNESIA ARSENIC 


Long before the advent of the white 
man, various tribes of Indians 
throughout northern New England 
and to the St. Lawrence on the 
north, made long and tedious jour- 
neys that they might receive benefit 
from these waters. In their reverence 
for them they named them “The 
Medicine Waters of the Great 
Spirit.” After the white man came 
and became conversant with their 
virtues he called them “The World’s 
Eighth Wonder.” 


Photo by Eastern Illustrating Co 


Baldwin j 
Homestead, Riles . 
North Stratford Higa gl AN 
A 7 A ! 
This beautiful Col- ee ff ae { 
onial Home is open he iy’ + 
to the accommoda- wn 
tion of a limited 
number of guests. 


Photo by Coos County Farm Bureau 


Thousands of white pine and spruce are being 
planted in New Hampshire. This plot is at 
North Stratford. 


Camp Otter’s Fish Story 
First Connecticut Lake. 


Come and try 
fishing 
» Through the ice 


A good rabbit swamp 


Photo by Coos County Farm Bureau 


First Connecticut Lake 


The mountain across the lake 
Mt. Magalloway. 


Seer 
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A rare albino deer, a bob-cat 
and a rabbit 


Good hunting 
at First 
Connecticut 
Lake, early 
Fall. 


Basket of trout 
from 
Connecticut Lakes 


SK” 


Boat Landing 
at 
Second Connecticut Lake 
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Collecting spawning trout, 

York Pond Fisheries Station. 
The spawning season occurs during 
October and November, within which 
time all the brood trout are assembled 
for stripping. 


Photo by U. S. Forest Service 


West Branch Diversion Canal, 

York Pond Fisheries Station. 
By means of the canals, virtually 
artificial brooks, all the water of this 
great mountain area is controlled 
for use in artificial ponds. 


aes 


YORK POND FISHERIES STATION 
in the 


i WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST 


A. H. Dinsmore, Superintendent 


A great brood trout station to furnish brook Visitors are welcome! Reached by 5 miles of Jo , 
trout eggs for hatcheries through the country, good road from Route 110. Turn at sign, about fet, 
operated by the Federal Bureau of Fisheries. midway between Berlin and West Milan Te 

fiheld 


fli Por 


See page 35 for another picture. 
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mean N E C TI 


This trip is especially for hunters and fisher. 
man, but lovers of scenery will enjoy the 
ride and will find high-grade camps with 
electric lights, choice food and the best of 
beds; and sporting camps of plainer type, or 
a lean-to for the woodsman, at desirable 
places. 

Although on your way north you are 
leaving the more: mountainous scenery, all 
the time, the green meadows and the wind- 
ing Connecticut River give variety to the 
landscape. The two conical shaped moun- 
tains seen on the right are Percy Peaks. 

A bronze tablet on a boulder near Grove- 

ton reminds us that this road is along an old 
Indian trail. Other tablets in Stratford mark 
historical spots. 
Pittsburg is both the most northern and 
largest township in New Hampshire, and it 
‘contains the head waters of the Connecticut 
River. 


_ The Connecticut Lakes, in a great timber 
forest which covers thousands of acres, are 


| Boston & Maine and Maine Central Rail- 
toads. Railroad Station, Beecher Falls, Vt. 
| P. O. Address, Pittsburg, N. H. 

Salmon and lake trout, rainbow and 
brook, give experts a chance to try their 
skill, and give to ordinary fisherman a good 


that in Northern New Hampshire: Deer, 
fox, rabbits, duck, etc., aplenty. Bear and 
bob-cat, few. 

Always open season for the camera—a 
great shooting ground. 

| Registered guides can be supplied at all 


Call at Colebrook Information Booth for 
lirections to Ramsey's Camps, Big Diamond 
,|pond, Little Camp Diamond, Pinckney’s 
WMillsfield Camps, and Marshall's Cabins at 
Vallis Pond. 
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Directory of hotels, camps, & ‘ 
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Rate 

Name of House Proprietor or Manager Capacity Rate per Day per Week 
Berlin, N. H. (Route 16) 
Po ere Oo 1 BLO Cri. are cs cack Wier. Costellifaataect srx0) 60 European & American Apply 
Bethlehem, N. H. (Routes 10 and 18) 
THE ALPINE AND ARLINGTON .. WinnaGhesleyaeraaierace + 120 4.50 to 7.00 © 24.50 to 49.00 
COLUMBIAAHOTEL » tk. sae ae Refine Ducklere. mee 60 3.50 up 20.00 up 
PORT SH RUNS ad Be ROS es GA Nis cho he dee Mary Turner Noyes .... 75 5200 meee 28.00 up 
GELSUN DPE ERRAGE “oaa 0s suena Jo E. Harrington Mar... 200 Apply Apply 
gd bey LDS A's. Sivas. epee ere WWnEla Aikenmye ss. close & 80 Apply Apply 
VALLEY VIEW‘ FARM ioe. oe ae John C. McAuley ...... 25 3.50 up 18.00 up 
WLR Whe RR HILIZHOUSE ae. Fe Darretiienad sek at 100 Apply Apply 
WA LLL LINN «35 stearate ies tee oer PGoaw illianaoit ss. saa. 60 3.50 up 22.00 up 
PELE ORSE Sil LININS coms eier. 0. eoaeeueee bh, ler leeghawe «, cblerh aa noha 65 Apply Apply 
ROCKY. BIRCH URNING hs ei. or ieee Rep bestlowlamdse viet. 1e 40 3.00 to 4.50 20.00 up 
TG HEaA ND TO TEL. se. aa eats vest cy, Lomewers carro 80 Apply Apply 
Real Estate and Rentals, Wm. H. Chesley 

The above hotels are members of the Bethlehem Golf and Tennis Club 

Bretton Woods, N.H. (Route 18) 
THE-MOUNT WASHINGTON ..... Crs Rooty Mire e. acne: 600 8.00 up Apply 
EGR WE LON ARIM Oita.) preenter Thos. B. Bemis, Mgr. ... 150 5.00 up Apply 
Canaan, Vt. (Route 3) 
IE BeNE Wo CAINAA NSH OUD Ee... Hatt ye Unni ces odls.6.s 50 4.00 18.00 to 25,00 
Colebrook, N. H. (Route 3) 
Lie MONA DNOCKCHOTELS 2.0.2. Harry Gy LaBare. > +. 6 5) Apply Apply 
ae oUILEDAOON GH OUOE eae. a sak x Ooh Chase Bhai st4 60 4.00 up 24.00 up 
BEM ier INN Gk. .ctw salam cee Amy Lyman Phillips .... 25 4.00 up 21.00 up 
ROLE OLPLACE Git. «scence te oral Amy Lyman Phillips .... 15 5.00 Apply 
HOWUGHIS INN | ics Pac wae teates Lautray Mi: Vstevens’ 2. ©. 28 3.50 18.00 to 25.00 
WB KSA V ERIN G2 eieeceels 2 ccers Sam Weeks, Prop, ...... 50 3.00 14.00 to 18.00 
THE OLD FASHIONED HOME .... Mrs. Walter Gray. . 1... < 25 225 18.00 
Crawford Notch, N. H. (Route 18) 
HAGA WKORDEH@USE: errcnmine Barron Hotelieo... 7.5. 300 Apply Apply 
Dixville Notch, N. H. (Route 26) 
ELA DIAL SAMS mie at -.coren yal hetereenete nts Mark Whitman, Mer. .... 500 5.00 up American Plan 
Fabyans, N. H. (Route 18) 
POA BN EI GHIGE ocorton ote «inert eee’. J}. dbeBarronieeecte bk 400 Apply Apply 
Groveton, N. H. (Route 3) 
BAGLE HORRL ena venieah ates nes HZ Joh isowmieae sas. < 70 Apply Apply | 
UNION HOTEL & MAPLE LODGE.. E... Ns McContiallocs.. <4: 20 Apply Apply 
Gorham, N. H. (Jct.—2 and 16) on the Presidential Highway 
MT.-MADISON. HOUSE... ...c02%.- Cl Aa Chandigweye os.<55.- 150 European & American Plans 
GLUED HOUSE: at nuke mkec ce caetane Ee Ca Libby se Maeeas 0: uate 50 Apply Apply. 
Jefferson, N. H. (Route 2) On the Presidential Highway 
WUE SN VCAWINMBE Kae © sii. eemey eee: eee oa 250 Apply Apply 
HELESEDE FAIRMA (6 figs se ee HM. Davenport. ... 05 25 Apply Apply 
TCOLD SPRING BWUSE:. ocin eke ve Mrs. B. H. Plaisted ...... Apply Apply 
"THe HIGHLAND HOUSER As 2. 3 , FB Pottlemiees dy... scene 50 4.00 up 25.00 up 
YPLINY RANGESIOUSE wee sete W. A.-Crawierd ....+4 60 4.00 up 21.00 up 
+P. O. Starrking, N. H. - 
«Pp, O, Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 
Lancaster, N. H. (Jct. 2 and 3) on the Presidential Highway 
GANCASTER UN Niegs is. cea W. E. McGrath & Co.... 125 4.00 up 25.00 up } qf 
THE.-ELMS Me gay tte, 04 maine! Pr Ho oMotsaity... ous 75 3.25 up 15.00 up | sey, 
INGERSON’S TOURIST HOUSE .... Mrs. Edgar Ingerson ..... 24 2.50 up Apply LyT1p 
THE BUTTERELY. a, 2 vee oe Mrs. F. E. Crawford .... 15 3.00 up 21.00 up [PUR 
THE MARY ELIZABETH INN 2. Mi oieeMionalini wee oR European & American Apply 
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Name of House Proprietor or Manager Capacity Rate per Day Birt ioe 
Littleton, N. H. (Routes 10 and 18) 
an | It E. F. Richmond, Mgr. ... 80 4.00 up Apply 
MUOGROINN 2... veces sca sen ye Frederick Carlin ........ 47 4.00 up 25.00 up 
North Stratford, N. H. (Route 3) 
THE BALDWIN HOMESTEAD ..... Mr. & Mrs. E. M. Fuller. . European Plan 
Randolph, N, H. (Route 2) on the Presidential Highway 
Seer vee, FIOUSE ,.........,: Deb Cutler’. caemaes one ue 150 European & American Apply 
MimmcwGenN . HOUSE ......,.,. John H, Boothman ..... 60 4.00 up 22.00 up 
Stratford, N. H. (Route 3) 
PEI ARM. 3.0... et eg Mrs. Harry Merriam .,.. 12 Apply Apply 
Sugar Hill, N. H. 
LOOK ORE 2... ce ce pees H. C. Merrill, Mgr. ..... 150 5.00 up Apply 
PECKETT’S ON SUGAR HILL ..,... RabtP. Peckett aaa <. >. 100 Apply Apply 
memeet MILL HOUSE ........ an join E.“Haslam mee. ay. - 300 5.00 up Apply 
Twin Mountain, N. H. (Jct. 3 and 18) 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE Sole eer Barron Hotel Co. .:..... 175 2.50 up Apply 
0 C8 Sr Date Mick ennd, eerie 65 Apply Apply 
HILLSIDE LODGE Dana Brown. - ./tesemin 30 3.50 up Apply 
THE OLD BARN (Route 115) ..,... JonaeCraig =, mews, 0 30 European & American Plan 
Whitefield, N. H. (Route 3) 
MEINE LODGE, oo eke es Mrs. Harry Whitcomb ... 70 3.50 up 21.00 up 
SERIE UEIN, Var, wisreic ee die diene eccee Theo. F. Jeanjaquet ..... 45 3.50 21.00 
CAL AGE. oe vies cers Saraphine Gray -ca,..... 30 3.00 17.00 
MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE (Mtn. View Rd.) W.F. Dodge @ Son ..... 375 Apply Apply 
SPALDING INN (Mountain View Road) R. E. Spalding See ess. « 80 5.00 up Apply 

Private home Bee riienantinoa, apply to Board of Trade 
SOMENOR IME. LEA HOUSES 
Name Hostess Location 

RED SQUIRREL TEA HOUSE........... The Misses Sanderson Route 2 Jefferson, N. H. 
Be GABIN LTBA HOUSE...:..:........ Mrs, Gregory Route 2 Randolph, N. H. 


THE MARY ELIZABETH TEA ROOM... Miss Adelaide Monahan 


RACK Oe wt aA er Mrs, Margaret Bilodeau 


ACK -O-LAN INS ate. (WMP ESE aes sho Mrs. E. N. McConnell Route 3 
RE ATE MOR OEHACGES. fr costs) ge ele so ew 0 sala vis Amy Lyman Phillips Route 3 
ag, Soe | BET a ee The Chesleys 


THE OLD BARN (Afternoon Tea and Gifts) 
THE oe tit, MIS oh sys EKA eae oie = 


Route 


cae oe 5 
oute 3 


. H. Murphy 


Routes 2 and 3 
Routes 2 and 3 


Route 10 and 18 
115 


Lancaster, N. H. 
Lancaster, Neer: 
Groveton, N. H. 
Colebrook, Neri: 
Bethlehem, N. H. 
Twin Mountains, N. H 
Groveton, N. H, 


DIRECTORY OF SOME OF THE CABINS AND HUNTING AND FISHING CAMPS 


oe Location Proprietor P. O. Address 
OEMS TS (G01) ch is lst Connecticut Lake A. H. Currier Pittsburg, N. H. 
VARNEY’ 3 are CORNY CPR Sar te 8, ee Ist Connecticut Lake Arthur H. Varney Pittsburg, N. H. 
(POV IES GB TC] TR 1st Connecticut Lake P. A. Terrill Pittsburg, N. H. 
RUNGE GAMES. , ccc cc ne eens Ist Connecticut Lake M. W. Reynolds Pittsburg, N. H. 
OAMPE BTU WILD ei eck ee eee teen 2nd Connecticut Lake R. T. Eastman Pittsburg, N. H. 


MARSHALL’S CABIN - 
LITTLE ae DIAMOND Seog Stee a ee 
RAMSEY’S 


Wallis Pond 
Little Diamond Pond 
Big Diamond Pond 


Harry Marshall 
H. C. Coleman 


Louis Ramsey 
Cc 


Canaan, Vt. 
Colebrook, N. H. 
Colebrook, N. H. 


Route 3 . A. Pinckney Colebrook, N. H. 
BROOLVALE EN 6) Ly CEO ee Re 2 Route 3 Ernest Pilbro Colebrook. N. H. 
EW ENGLAND CAM Route 3 L. J. Rich Stratfor?, N. H. 
THE WANDER INN COTTAGES. eee Route 3 J. Ira Saulnier Whitefield, N. H. 
MIRROR LAKE CAMPS.. Route 3 W. C. Smith Whitefield, N. H. 
CTI ety (oe NAT eG Burns Lake S. G. Hunt Whitefield, N. H. 
LOG CABIN COTTAGE AND CABINS.... Route 2 Mrs. H. S. Gregory Randolph, N. H. 
LOWE’S OVERNIGHT CABINS....... Route 2 V. D. Lowe Randolph, N. H. 
BRINIGAIOAMSOCABINS. .o2.:.hcs0sccsss- Route 2 A. L. Izatt Randolph, N. H. 
PMO OATHEIN GS 8k cis ea eee kee Route 16 W.C. Rand Milan, N. H. 
LINNELL’S BAB Pest et ter hatte Maes Wentworth Location Claude Linnell Wentworth Location, N. H. 
SILVER FOX INN AND CABINS...... Route 18 J. A. Seymour Fabyans, N. H 
THE DAFFODIL AND CABINS ...:.... Route 3 E. H. Murphy Groveton, N. H. 
ip E MARY ELIZABETH CABINS....... Route 3 M. J. Monahan Lancaster, N. H. 
if SEYMOUR’S TOURIST CAMPS.......... Route 3 J. A. Seymour Twin Mountain, N. H. 
RELY TERS. TOURIST CAMPS..,......-.- Route 3 G.-H. Lytle Twin Mountain, N. H. 
PEt im CCA MIDS oe oo oan sole eis sw alTals Route 3 E. L. Gay So. Columbia, N. H. 


Kates on application 
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Mo Spectacular Trip 
by yi through the 


Picturesque 
Crawford Notch 


DYE hai. nasa een 


Cabins at 5 Cabin Tea ene Randolph 


NTIL you have had the impressive ex- 
perience of a train ride through the 
Crawford Notch you have not seen the White 
Mountains. You will get a thrill looking down 
into the colorful ravines hundreds of feet below, 
with the massive peaks of the Presidential Range 
above. 
This is only one of the unusual sights you'll 
remember to tell when you get back home. 
Remember the best view of the Mountains is 
from the trains of the 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Marshall Cabins, Lake Wallis, Vt. 
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To the Top of New England 
by Rail via 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COG RAILWAY 


6,293 feet Above Sea Level 
Among the Clouds 


In the Heart of the 
White Mountains 


A Safe Thrill Never to be Forgotten 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON CLUB 


Overnight Accommodations 
$1.00 in Bunk House 
to 
$4.00 in Private Rooms 
Meals 60c and $1.00 


FARE ON RAILWAY 
from Base Station and return — $4,50 


Booklet of Mt. Washington mailed on request. 


Address: HENRY N. TEAGUE, Pres. 
Mount Washington, N, H. 


CLIMB MT. WASHINGTON 
by MOTOR 


The Mount Washington Summit Road is in per- 
fect condition for motorists. 8 miles of gorgeous 
mountain scenery on the way. 


wg 


To the Top of New England 


Where at an altitude of 6,293 fect the distant 
lakes and mountains of three states and Canada 
may be seen. 

This route, starting from the Glen House, Pink- 
ham Notch, Route U. S. Highway 16, is the 
easiest, quickest, and least expensive way to climb 
Mt. Washington. 

Those not wishing to use their own cars may 
be transported skyward in our comfortable, high- 
grade touring cars. 

RATES OF TOLL: 
Private automobiles to Summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton and return; $5.00 for a car and driver and 
$1.00 for each passenger, 

Rates Schedule in Automobiles operated ‘by 
Mt, Washington Summit Road Co.: 

4 or more passengers in a Car... .$5.00 each 

3 passengers in Car 6.00 each 

2 passengers in Car 8.00 each 

These rates include toll. We are glad to com: 
bine small parties in car whenever possible to 
give the $5.00 rate. 


MT. WASHINGTON SUMMIT ROAD CO. 
Glen House, Gorham, N. H. 
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“Winding Stream,’ 


a recent oil by Aldro T, Hibbard. N. A.. nainted in northern Vermont 
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~| -The biggest crowd of the season 
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| Harris, c 


|GROVETON,ATHLEICSEHON 


Lee 


FROM OKLA INUNS 


Groveton continued its sensational 
winning streak against Jim Thorpe’s 
Oklahoma Indians at Groveton, Fri-| 
day afternoon, taking them over in 
10 innings by a score of 6 to 5. The = ——- 
Indians got off to a three-run lead 
in the first inning, but found Christi-. 
ansen a tough proposition for the rest — — 
of the game. 

Groveton lost a good opportunity. 
to win in the ninth, when their sig-. 
nals got crossed on the squeeze play, 
nipping Deace at the plate. The In- 
dians scored a run in the tenth on a 
base on balls and a two-base hit, giv- 
ing them a 5 to 4 lead on the locals. 
F’, Beaton, first up for Groveton in the | 
10th, hit for two bases to the school- 
house and Chase, after getting the 
‘|piteher in the hole, hit a homer over 
the left field fence to win for Grove- 
ton. 


witnessed the game and all went away 
satisfied. The Indians played fine. 
ball in the field and F. Beaton and W. 
Fisk turned in some _ sensational 
catches for the locals. The Groveton 
A. A.’s would like to fhank their out- 
of-town fans for support given them 
this season, and they can be assured 
that the Groveton boys will give them 
the best baseball it is in their power 
to play. Berlin Robins will play at. 
Groveton today and the House of 
David on Saturday. 
The tabulated score follows: 


Groveton A. A, 


f 


a 


P. Beaton, 2b 
McCormick, 3b 
Christianson, p 
|F. Beaton, cf 
Chase, ¢ 

W. Fisk, rf 
Atkinson, lf 
Dease, ss 
Craggy, 1b 


PW PB oT OT OT OTD oF 

CSCHROOHHOFR DH 

BROOCH BH E SD 

OR NNAWoNH'S 

FWwWcDoeooRonys 

SoeorseocoHoe. 
; 


Total 38 6 108 
Oklahoma Indians 
ab 


all-round athlete of all time, 
Grea test Jim Thorpe, Indian, is shown 
ss shove in famed Carlisle Indian School grid 
| uniform. He won fame by his prowess at 
1912 Stockholm Olympics, winning both 
pentathlon and decathlon, but giving u 
prizes for professionalism. 


Wilson, cf 
White, ss 
Yorks If 
Cussen, 2b 
Bowden, 1b 
McCurt, cf 
Bailey, 3b 


S 
Pas Oo 
rat 
i) 
iw) 
| 
: 
: 


onal 
ROWDOWORCOH' 
SOSCOCOHRSCOHOO 


Byington, p 
|Thorp, lf 


Total 42 
Score by innings: - Wn se A - —-— - 
jOkla. Ind 300000100 
Groveton 002000 2°00 2-6} 
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Summary—Home run, Chase; two-]. 
base hits, F. Beaton, P. Beaton, Mc- 
Curten, Wilson, Harris, Cussen; |. 
bases on balls, off Christianson 5, off }} — = — 2 1 a 
Byington 2; struck out, by Chrstian- |. 
son 7, by Byington 6. ~ A 
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Collegians vs White Mt. Polo Ranch 


Sunday, August 13th 


Aes PAM: 
LINE UP 
CoLLEGIANS Wuitre MountTAIN 
1. Chas. Wickwire, blue, Yale 1. Newell Brown 
2. William Pickering, red and Blind: 
yellow, P. M. C. ged sleet 
3. Frank Johnson, red, Harvard 3. Lyle Phillips 
4. Nat Clark, blue and yellow 4. John Roosevelt 
Trinity 


Referee--Bill McGuckin 
Time: Six chukkers of seven and one half minutes each. 
The Collegians will wear their respective college colors. 
White Mt. Colors, White 
FouLs 
1. A foul is committed by a player of one team crossing 
the line of the ball when an opponent is following it. 
2. When one player hooks an opponent’s mallet---across 
opponents pony. 
) SAFETY 
A safety is made when a player knocks the ball over the 
goal line of the goal he is defending. The ball is placed on the 
60 yard line and the opponents given a free shot at the goal. 
GENERAL RULES 


When the ball goes over the goal line not between the 
posts, the dack of the defending team puts the ball in play by 
knocking the ball out from the line where the ball crossed it. 


Goals are changed after either team has made a goal. 
HANDICAPS 


The team having the lowest aggregate of handicaps is given 
the difference between the two totals. 


Sunday, Aug. 20--Exhibition by boys of the ranch. 


Thursday, Aug. 24 ) 
Sunday, Aug. 27) Danvers vs White Mts. 


Wednesday, Aug. 30) - : 
Saturday, Sept. 2) 1P. M. C. Flashes vs White Mts. 


Monday, Sept. 4 | Gro Hammond Brothers of 
Wednesday, Sept. 6 }Grosse Point, Michigan vs 
Sunday, Sept. 10 White Mts. 

1 This is a return match, each team having won one game. 
2'This team is composed of four brothers of the famous 

Hammond polo family. 
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Courtesy Waverley Book Store, Boston 


The Village, by Howard Cook 


_—— ee 


y LEASANT in retrospect are meeting- 
| Es Memories, going 
back to my eager childhood, when | 

in Sunday best I accompanied my grand- 
' parents to New England service. 

Not a church with a tall pointed spire. > 
Rather a plain boxlike edifice with many 
Small-paned windows and a heavy pan- 
eled door with its great iron latch to be 
lifted every first day afternoon. | 

Inside, a high white pulpit, remote and. 
lifted up, surrounded by a high black 

walnut altar rail. White pillars main- 

taining with square dignity the gallery 
on three sides. Pew backs straight, .white 
| with black walnut trim. An austere plain- 
ness fascinating with its straight lines | 
and its clean smell. | 

Sitting between my grandfather and | 
grandmother and holding my penny | 
close, I breathed in Sabbath differences. | 

Standing behind the white pulpit, the 
friendly minister, a big-boned English- | 
man, His Prince Albert close fitting. His 
black tie precise. But his red hair ob- 
Streperous. A smile behind his mustache, | 
A twinkle in his blue eyes. What he said 
not registering in my mind. What he 
was, sufficient. Connecting him always | 
with his hearty greetings as he hitched 
his horse “Fannie” to grandfather’s 
hitching post. 

Sitting at the dark-colored organ, a 
small woman pumping hard with her 
feet. Singing in strident tones as she 
played. Enjoying the many verses. 

._ In the front pew, Amanda Sherwood, 
the village storekeeper. Sitting bolt up- 
right. Her back like a rod. Her black 

-{ merino, buttoned tightly up and down 

the front. On her head a small black hat. 
tied under the chin with stiff black rib- 
bons. Wearing the same gold-rimmed 


ee oer) 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 


spectacles with which she peered down 
into the big sugar barrel when weighing | 
out for grandmother ten pounds of sugar 
on the ‘old-fashioned scales. 
In the “Amen” corner, a little old man 
named Aaron. The only one who in clear 
distinct tones said ‘‘Selah” when reading ~~~ 


, the Psalms. 
Mr. and Mrs. Waite Clark usually arriv- | 


ing a little late, though their pair of 
brown sorrels were quick steppers. A 
genteel couple. Mrs. Clark wearing purple | — 


a IAT RA a a | 


silk. In her ears long thin gold earrings. 


Daniel Sharp, a red-faced farmer. 
Spare, with features clear cut, sitting 
with his sister Jane, whom grandfather 


respected at a distance because she had 
once sold him a poor cow. Her voice high 
treble. , 

Oliver Blakeman, always reciting at 
church sociables, “Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine.” A young man with dark 
hair. As he sat in his pew, Darius himself, 
to me. And such a funny piece. As if 
anyone could ever fly! | 

During the long service letting my -at-- 
tention wander out the open window. 
Watching the horses stamping in the 
long horse sheds. Oscar Sherwood’s- 
black-and-tan beagle sniffing around. 
Noting a pewee like a persistent piccolo, 
punctuating, from his high perch in the 
maple, the minister’s pause with plain- 
tive periods. 


Liking best of all the collection when 
Daniel Sharp, handing in to us the short- 
handled black walnut box, I dropped in 


my bright penny and saw it in isolated 
splendor lying on the purple velvet lining. 

And when there were so many ‘things 
to think about, not minding the sermon 
either. The minister turning stiff pages. , 
Jane Sharp poking her brother when his 
head nodded. A wasp on Mrs. Clark’s 
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mndmother opening her black fan. And 
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er church, everybody talking. The Ta 
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teake. ; ar 
All telling me how much I’ve grown. 
Asking for my mother who grew up ——r 

among them. “How’s Minerva?” P:R ean, Gin) ae ais 

_ Mr. Cargill reminding me to always | _ 
| out my right hand, Mr. . Cargill, a 

' of the closed factory. Moving out 
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BOSTON EVENING 


UNBERAL services for Martin M. Lo- 
masney, a leader in the political life 
of the city, who died Saturday even- 

ing at the Hotel Bellevue, will be of the 
simplest character, and void of all osten- 
tation. 

A solemn high mass of requiem will be 
eelebrated at ten o’clock in St. Joseph’s 
Church, Chambers street, West End, 


in which section of the city Mr. Lomas- 
néy was so important a figure these many 
years. ‘The burial will be in Holy Cross 
Cemetery, Malden. 

The pall-bearers, all members of the 
Hendricks Club, will be Daniel A. Whel- 
ton, former acting mayor of Boston and 
now deputy sheriff of Suffolk County; 
John I. Fitzgerald, member of the City 
Council; Representative John P. Higgins, 
Representative Edward Bacigalupo, Clerk 
William M. Prendible, of the Superior 
Criminal Court, and John C. Kiley, Boston 
real estate man. There will be no hono- 
rary bearers, according to present plans. 

A guard of honor comprised of a few 
mémbers and officers of the Hendricks 
Club remained at the bier during last 
night. The cortege will leave the Audu- 
ben road home of Joseph P. Lomasney for 
St. Joseph’s Church Wednesday at 9.30. 

Mr. Lomasney was born in the old Cove 
section of the city and he had reached 
early manhood before he made his first 
appearance in politics. There is some 
doubt about his first job; some have it 
that he learned the trade of metal spin- 
ner; others have it that his first job was 
as @ city lamp lighter at two dollars a 
day, and it was said that he lighted his 
lamps as he subsequently did everything 
else, in a thorough manner. But he was 
looking for bigger things and when there 
was a vacancy in the staff of inspectors 
in the Board of Health he was a_suc- 
cessful applicant. The job paid him $1800 
a year, 


Hendricks Club: Powerful Factor 


It was about this time that he started 
the Hendricks Club, which from then on 
became a power in the West End, and 
even in Democratic. politics generally. 

The club formed by Lomasney, his 
brother, Joseph, and his followers, was 
named for Thomas A, Hendricks, Vice 
President with Cleveland in 1884 and 
known as a stalwart friend of the Irish 
immigrant. With the election to the 
State Legislature of Edward J, Donovan 
in 1886, backed by the Hendricks Club, 
Martin Lomasney was definitely in power, 

A story told of the Lomasney brothers 
on one election day illustrated the re- 
sourceful methods of the two. A politi- 
cal opponent at one voting place found 
Joseph Lomasney swinging the vote of a 
deaf and dumb man by talking with his 
hands in the deaf and dumb language. At 
another polling place, the opponent tried 
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Martin M. Lomasney 


to out-talk Martin Lomasn¢y in discus- 
sions with Irish voters. Martin won by 
addressing them in their beloved Gaelic. 

A few years later began the alliance 
between Lomasney and John F, Fitz 
gerald, wh.ch has since on occasions been 
a real alliance; then the two—Fitzgerald 
of the North End and Lomasney of the 
West End—have been at direct odds— 
and then back to agreement again. 
Throughout, the two remained warm per- 
sonal friends. Lomasney’s first aid to 
Fitzgerald was to deliver him the vote of 
the West End, then Ward Hight, in Fitz- 
gerald’s campaign for State senator in 
1892. 

The same year, Lomasney Was per- 
suaded by his brother and Donovan to 
run for alderman, and was easily elected. 
In the council, he won an. investigation 
and Jater improvement of the old house 
of correction in South Boston, a move- 
ment he started when his sympathy for a 
prisoner’s plight was aroused by hearing 
the prisoner speak in a rich Irish 
brogue while a council committee was 
visiting the institution. 

Once Shot at in City Hall 

One day when Lomasney was entering 
City Hali he was greeted with three shots 
fired by a temporarily insane West End 
resident. One entered Lomasney’s: hip, 
but he quickly recovered. The man be- 
lieved Lomasney persecuted him because, 
as a health officer, Lomasney had ordered 
improved sanitary conditions in the man’s 
house. 

The club under his guidance began to 
place in nomination candidates for vari- 
ous city posts. Sometimes they failed of 
election; again they were successful, and 
this was especially true of councilmen 
and aldermen. Then Mr. Lomasney left 
the Board of Health and began to run for 
office himself, and was elected alder- 
man, and though a young man he was 
abie to’ gather about hima group, of en- 
thusiasts who worked in his behalf day 
and night, and one after another of the 
political aspirants of Ward 8 were re- 
warded with election to various city po- 
sitions, first a Negro, then a Hebrew and 
perhaps an Italian found a place in the 
old City Council. 

Mr. Lomasney served on the Board of 
Aldermen during the years 1893, 1894 and 
1895, and it was upon his order that the 
well-remembered investigation of the pub- 
lic institutions was begun. 

In 1896 and 1897 Mr. Lomasney became 
a member of the State Senate. His duty as 
leader then compelled him to take a year 
as a member of the lower branch, and he 
became a member of the House of 1899. 
During his legislative career. no member 
had a more varied or interesting career. 

The various Republican presiding offi- 
cers did not give Mr. Lomasney what 
might be termed very important commit- 
tees. For example, in the Senate he 
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served on engrossed bills, constitutional 
amendments, harbors and public health 
in his fwo years’ service there. In the 
House of 1899 he was simply a member 
of the committee on metropolitan affairs. 
Later he was serving on the same com- 
mittee and no other. 


Did Effective Legislative Work 

But Mr. Lomasney did not seek im- 
portant committee places, for he felt the 
most effective work in the legislative field 
could be accomplished by the man who 
had no entangling committee alliances. 
Then his sword was his own to use at 
will. 

Mr. Lomasney was variously contem- 
plated by the legislators from the differ- 
ent parts of the Commonwealth. The 


Boston or metropolitan Republican had 


come to regard him as a legislator to be 
feared, from a political standpoint. The 
Republican legislators from the other 
great cities of the State and from popu- 
lous sections had been schooled to look 
upon him in ‘the light of a dictator, a 
kind of cross between a real Napoleon 
and a true boss, while the rustic legis- 
lator, from distant Berkshire or Barn- 
stable, for instance, rather looked for the 
horns, when he arrived. As for the Dem- 
ocratic members of the House, from Bos- 
ton or elsewhere, Mr. Lomasney was re- 
garded by them almost without exception, 
as a very wise and sagacious leader, 

Having left school at an early age 
Mr. Lomasney realized that he lacked 
the education that is afforded by a long 
term in school and college; but he made 
up for this by constant reading, nor 
novels but such literature as could give 
him a clear insight into human nature 
and. acquaint him with existing condi- 
tions. 


Well Informed on Current Events 


Similarly he closely read the newspa- 
pers and with this as his background 
there was little in the news of the day 
of local, national or international impor- 
tance that escaped him, Thus was he a 
well-informed man on current events. 
Always a man of action rather than 
words, it was one of his maxims, “‘Don’t 
write, when you can talk; don’t talk 
when you can nod your head,” and to him 
“silence is golden’’ was always one of 
his cherished traits. 

Mr. Lomasney always enjoyed a politi- 
cal fight, and he frequently was at odds 
with prominent factors in the Democracy, 
and often those in the Republican foid 
as weil. But there was always this to 
be said of him: he was never attracted 
by the rustle of political cash; ne was 
always on the level in all his. dealings 
and there was no pretence about him; 
and his loyalty to his friends was some- 
thing that was one of his outstanding 
traits. At the height of his career he 
was probably the ablest man in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks in this State, 
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~~ the Face may be had when it is said the distance 


The Old Man of The Mountain though long 
known and worshipped by the Indians, was not dis- 
covered by the whites until 1805 when the State 
was building a road from Woodstock to Franconia. 
One of the laborers, Nathaniel Hall, stooping to 
drink in the waters of Profile Lake happened to 
glance up and saw what he thought was the face of 
God. According to Indian tradition, the Great 
Face was not always as stern as it is now, but 
saddened by savage tribal wars it was supposed to 
have assumed its present mien. 

In 1916 the huge boulder forming the forehead - 
of the Face started slipping. This was finally se- 
curely anchored with heavy tie rods to the main 
ledge of Mt. Cannon: Some idea of the size of 


from the forehead to the chin is about 40 feet. 
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VETERANS’ DOUBLES » FATHER & SON DOUBLES 
Under the Auspices of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Assn. and the 
LONGWOOD CRICKET CLUB, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Fo TOP-FLITE is the fastest racket the game has 
ever known. It’s designed to make every shot a 
split-second faster — and, as you know, that split- 
second is often all that is necessary to put a shot 
out of reach of the racket that flashes on the other 
side of the net. 

To give Top-Flite this extra speed, Spalding 
worked out an entirely new construction. The head 
is smaller to permit tighter stringing . . . and 
lighter, to give extra whip. And, the throat is 
open to cut down wind resistance. 


Try the Top-Flite! You'll find its extra whip 
and its easier manipulation particularly deadly on 
service and at the net. And you'll find — as some 
of the greatest players in the world have found— 
that it can speed up your entire game. 


SPALDING TOP-FLITE » 
The fastest racket 
in the world 
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OFFICIAL CHOICE FOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
; PLAY 


Unirormirty of weight, bounce and 
compression have made the Dunlop 
Tennis Ball the preference of ranking 
players the world over. It is official 
choice for Davis Cup or Champion- 
ship play in 29 countries of the world. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 3111 
Empire State Building, New York City 


DUNLOP 


Where style looks on style! 


Men who have reached the crest in 
tennis because of form and style, 
draw the well-dressed to see them 
play. 

On the courts and in the stands, you 
will recognize the distinctive smart- 
ness of the kind of clothes we sell. 

All our clothes, of exclusive do- 
mestic and imported fabrics, are tai- 
lored by hand in our own workrooms. 


The stars play in the famous Dozi Tennis 
Shirt— exclusive with us in America 


RocGErRS PEET 
CoMPANY 


In New York: Broadway at Liberty, Warren, 13th and 
35th Streets, and Fifth Avenue at 41st Street 
In Boston: Tremont at Fromfield 
In Chicago: The Men’s Store—Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


NEW — DIFFERENT — IN PERFECT TASTE 
Yet Very Modestly Priced 
THE NEW FALL GOWNS, FROCKS AND SUITS 


y Hindi ey 
557 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 
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THE HOTEL LENOX 


For modern travelers by air, rail or 
highway, here's convenience, a cordial 
welcome and complete hotel service. 
By appointment, The Lenox is official 
° Boston club-quarters for sportsmen- 


RESTAURANT 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


flyers, pilots and members of the Nat. 

The 1812 House Aero. Ass'n. The Brunswick is famous 
for its brilliant supper-dance assemblies 

FRAMINGHAM CENTRE and Leo Reisman’s celebrated Hotel 


Brunswick Orchestra. Room with bath 

—Single, $3 - $5. Double, $4 - $8. 

LUNCHEONS TEAS GAB es 
DINN ERS Chicago fain HARRY K. McEVOY 


So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


° | HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Main Office: 110 Norway Street, Boston 


Worcester Highway at Salem End Road 


BROOKLINE TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. DANE, President 


1886—FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE—1933 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


Lawn Tennis Championship 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL DOUBLES 


Held Under the Auspices of the 


UNITED STATES LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


At 


THE LONGWOOD CRICKET CLUB 
CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


Beginning Monday, August 21, 1933 


Referee, HENRY R. GUILD 


U.S. L. T. A. NATIONAL DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP COMMITTEE 
Henry R. Guild, Chairman 


Richard Bishop Thomas E. Jansen, Jr. G. Holmes Perkins 
Winslow Blanchard Harry S. Knox A. Nicholas Reggio 
Willard W. Dow (ex-officio) Roberts Tunis 
| J. B. Fenno, Jr. George A. Lyon Josiah Wheelwright 

Paul W. Gibbons Edward B. Miles Irving C. Wright 


Arthur Ingalls John S. Nicholl 


1933 OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


Center — Harry S. Knox, President, Chicago, III.; upper left — Holcombe Ward, First Vice-President, New Yor 
upper right — Joseph W. Ivy, Second Vice-President, Kansas City, Mo.; lower left — Lawrence A. Baker, 
Washington, D. C:; lower right — Walter Merrill Hall, Treasurer, New_York, N.Y. 
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UNITED STATES LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 


HARRY S. KNOX, President 


HOLCOMBE WARD, First Vice- President 
JOSEPH W. IVY, Second Vice-President . 
LAWRENCE A. BAKER, Secretary . 

WALTER MERRILL HALL, Treasurer . 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Above Officers and 


J. B. ADOUE, JR. . 
ROBERT L. ALEXANDER 
JH. BISHOP... 
WARD C. BURTON 


LOUIS J. CARRUTHERS 
H. E. CHRISTIE . 


SAMUEL H. COLLOM . 
MASKELL E. FOX, JR. 
C. I, GALLACHER . 
PAUL W. GIBBONS 
VAERA. GOSS. -. 
CHESTER C. JOHNSON . 
ALRICK H. MAN, JR... 
JONES W. MERSEREAU . 
JULIAN S. MYRICK 

J. MILLS NEWTON 
DAVISON OBEAR 
WALTER L. PATE . 

E. T. PENZOLD, JR. 
WILLIAM P. ROWLAND 
HENRY W. SLOCUM 
HARRY S. WALSH . 
JOSEPH W. WEAR . 
ALFRED WRIGHT 
IRVING C. WRIGHT 


— eee 


Executive Secretary 


Chicago, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dallas, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Culver, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
El Paso, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 


Edward B. Moss, 120 Broadway, New York, N.,. Y. 


-Telephone, REctor 2-3547—35438 
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_ JOHN VAN RYN | 
<<a 


FRANK PARKER 
<<a 


GREGORY MANGIN 
»—> 


FRANK X. SHIELDS 
»— 


Ranking United States Players Entered in the Men’s Doubles Championship. 
6 


THE DOUBLES 


HE holders of the 1932 Men’s National 
Doubles title are Ellsworth Vines and Keith 
Gledhill long-tried and congenial doubles part- 
ners. In the semi-finals of the Championship 
at Longwood last August were three American 
teams—Vines-Gledhill, Allison-Van Ryn, Lott- 
Shields, and one French team, Cochet and the 
youthful Marcel Bernard. This round produced 
two hard-fought five-set matches in which the 
Frenchmen were forced to yield to the Pacific 
Coast combination in a contest that went to 
16-14, 3-6, 4-6, 9-7, 6-3, while Lott and Shields 
were defeated by Allison and Van Ryn with a 
score of 6-3, 2-6, 9-11, 6-4, 13-11. With such 
a hotly contested semi-final, the final was in- 
evitably a let-down, with Vines and Gledhill 
winning in straight sets. 

Longwood galleries have come to anticipate 
titanic struggles in the later rounds of the Men’s 
Doubles for with teams from all over the world 
visiting our Championship the courts of this his- 
toric club have always been the scene of fiercely 
contested tennis battles between American, 
Australian, English and French teams—the best 
that each country can produce. Seven times 
have foreign teams been finalists at Longwood 
in the fifty-one years of the Doubles Champion- 
ship but only three times in this more than half- 
century of play have foreign teams been the 
winners. In 1902:and 1903 Reginald and Hugh 
Doherty, “Big Do” and “Little Do,” the famous 
English brothers defeated American teams in 
ihe final. The year following the Armistice the 
mighty Norman Brookes and Gerald Patterson 
defeated Johnston and Griffin and carried the 
American Doubles title home to Australia with 
them. 

Other than this we have succeeded in keep- 
ing our Doubles title in this country. Patterson 
and Pat O'Hara Wood were strong contenders 
in 1922 and again in 1924 but were defeated in 
the finals the first time by Tilden and Richards 
and the second by the Kinsey brothers, Howard 
and Robert. Nothing daunted, Patterson came 
Back in 1925 and again in 1928 with John B. 
Hawkes, one of the finest doubles exponents the 
game has ever known and made another mighty 
bid for the title. Against ordinarily good play- 
ers, this combination could not have failed. But 
in 1925 their opponents were that team of 
Chained lightning, “Dick” Williams and “Vinnie” 
Richards and the outcome was in favor of the 
Americans. |n 1928 George Lott and John Hen- 
nessey, a most congenial, youthful and unbeat- 
able combination pulled the title out of the fire. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


This was the first of three successive wins 
of the title for Lott who teamed for the next 
two years with John H. Doeg to defeat. first 
Berkeley Bell arid Lewis White, a Texas com- 
bination who upset the whole tournament; and 
the next year to outplay Van Ryn and Allison, 
fresh from their first Wimbledon triumph. 

Richard D. Sears, the first Singles Champion 
holds a record of six successive doubles wins, 
having won the title five times with the same 
partner, Dr. James Dwight and once with Joseph 
S. Clark. Another famous doubles combination 
of the early days of the Championship was 
Clarence Hobart and Fred Hovey. Hobart was 
three times champion, twice with Hovey and once 
with Valentine Hall. Oliver S. Campbell, who was 
the crack player of the Brooklyn clubs, combined 
twice with Robert Huntington Jr. and once with 
Hall to bring his winnings up to three. 

From 1899 to 1901 the Longwood event was 
dominated by Holcombe Ward and Dwight F. 
Davis and after Davis retired from active com- 
petition Ward paired with Beals C. Wright for 
three more successive wins. Harold H. Hackett 
and Fred B. Alexander were the next well known 
doubles team which maintained its invincibility 
against all contenders for fours years from 1907- 
(Sie 

The next team which held the title for three 
years was the first Pacific Coast Doubles com- 
bination—Maurice McLoughlin and Thomas C. 
Bundy who were the Champions from 1912-1914 
when they were succeeded by “‘Billy” Johnston 
and Clarence Griffin who won in 1915-16 and 
came back four years later to triumph for the 
third time. 

William T. Tilden won the title four times, 
twice with Richards, once with Brian Norton 
and the fourth time with Frank Hunter. Rich- 
ards combined twice with “Dick” Williams in a 
successful final bringing his record up to four 
titles. 

The Mixed Doubles, which are also held at 
Longwood have of late years, become the center 
of international play with a goodly percentage 
of visitors on the championship list. Mrs. 
Kathleen McKane Godfree and J}. B. Hawkes, an 
English-Australian team were the winners in 
1925; Miss Elizabeth Ryan and Jean Borotra in 
1926: Miss Wills and Hawkes in 1927: Miss. 
Betty Nuthall and George Lott in 1929 and 193] ; 
Miss Sarah Palfrey and Fred Perry last year. Til- 
den and Miss Mary Browne won twice, 1913-14: 
Tilden and Mrs. Mallory won twice 1922-23. 
Miss Browne being a three-time winner, the first 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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BOULEVARD TRUST COMPANY 


OF BROOKLINE 


AT COOLIDGE CORNER 


Painted Tennis Courts Are Free from Glare 


DESERT PAINT makes it now possible to have the playing advantages of a dirt court with a grass 
court’s freedom from glare. It not only colors the earth but helps to maintain the surface in its best 
condition. Does not form a film or in any way alter the physical make-up of the area to which it is 


applied. | 
Write for further information and prices. 
An “EFKO” Product, Manufactured only by 
—E. &@ F. KING & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
399-409 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


Tels. Cap. 7870-7871 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CALL 


RED CAB 


Awnings Tents Canopies 
. when you want to save 


Flags and Decorations 


time and ride safely. Canvas Goods 


Aspinwall 5000 


214 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ENGLISH PLAYERS IN THE MEN'S DOUBLES 


Frederick J. B. Perry, is England’s No. | player. 
Perry is ranked one of the world’s foremost play- 
ers today on account of his performance on the 
English Davis Cup team where he has to his 
credit victories over Vines and Allison in the 
American-European Interzone Finals and over 
Cochet and Merlin in the Challenge Round. 
Perry who is now twenty-four years old won his 
first important tournaments in 1929 in which 
year he represented England in matches against 


THE ENGLISH TEAM PLAYING IN 
Left to right: 


French and Australian teams and reached the 
last sixteen at Wimbledon. He first visited the 
United States in 1930. The following year he 
was ‘in the semi-finals at Wimbledon and played 
for his country in seven rounds of Davis Cup play. 
He again visited this country, winning the Rye 
tournament and reaching the semi-finals in our 
Men’s National Championships. During this visit 
he achieved the record of defeating seven of our 
First Ten players in various encounters. In 1932 


THE NATIONAL DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 


Perry defeated Jean Borotra for possession of the 
French Coup de Noel; won the Bermuda Singles 
and Doubles and with G. P. Hughes as his part- 
ner was a finalist at Wimbledon. He also cap- 
tured the British Hardcourt Championships, 
Singles and Doubles and played on the British 
Davis Cup team. During that year he defeated 
both Crawford and Austin and reached the 
fourth round of our Men’s Nationals where he 
was defeated by Sidney Wood. With G. P. 


TOURNAMENT 
F. H. D. Wilde; H. G. N. Lee, member of Creat Britain’s victorious Davis Cup Team; F. J. Perry who 
defeated Cochet and Merlin in the Davis Cup Challenge Round and Allison and Vines in the interzone final; E. R. Avery. 


Hughes, Perry is the holder of the French Doubles 
title. The English ace excels in a forehand drive, 
taken early and on his way to the net. He is 
an all-around athlete playing football, cricket 
and hockey as well as tennis. Perry learned ten- 
nis on the so-called public courts of England. 

F. H. D. Wilde is one of the most promising 
of the younger English players. He has been 
playing doubles in many of the minor English 
tournaments this season with Perry. With 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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MISS BETTY NUTHALL 


»— 
MISS MARY HEELEY 


MISS DOROTHY ROUND 


<<a 
MISS MARGARET SCRIVEN 


»— 
MISS FRIEDA JAMES 


Members of the British Wightman Cup Team of 1933 Competing in the 
Mixed Doubles Championship 


19 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE. VISITING 
ENGLISH WOMEN PLAYERS 


Miss Dorothy Edith Round: Won her first 
tennis honor in 1928 and three years later 
won tennis prominence by defeating Senorita 
dAlvarez, the Spanish star in the Wimbledon 
championships. As a result of this success Miss 
Round was chosen as a member of the English 
Wightman Cup team which played at Forest 
Hills that year (1931) where she also entered 
our national championships and delighted the 
gallery by her courageous playing against Mrs. 
Moody. Miss Round, who is of diminutive sta- 
ture, finds her greatest success in net play. She 
was chosen on the English Wightman Cup team 
for the second time in 1932, in which year she 
enjoyed second place in British ranking. 


Miss Betty May Nuthall: !s probably better 
Known to American tennis galleries than any 
other English woman player, as she has the 
honor of being the only English woman ever to 
have held our Women’s National Singles title. 
She first showed her ability as a first flight 
player by defeating Mrs. Mallory at Wimbledon 
in 1927. The same year she played for the first 
time at Forest Hills, defeating Miss Jacobs in 
the Wightman Cup matches and winning through 
to the finals in both singles and doubles of our 
women’s championships. 1929 brought her to 
this country once more on the English Wight- 
man Cup team and while here she won the 
Mixed Doubles title with George Lott. Ranked 
among the World’s First Ten women players, Miss 

~ Nuthall played at Forest Hills in 1930 and swept 
the field, defeating Mrs. Harper in the singles 
final and annexing the doubles honors also with 
Miss Sarah Palfrey. The following year Miss 
Nuthall represented England in Wightman Cup 
matches at Forest Hills and successfully defended 
her doubles title, this time in partnership with 
Mrs. Whittingstall. Miss Nuthall also won the 
1932 Mixed Doubles title with Fred Perry and 
Was one of the English women’s team which 
| toured South Africa. 


Miss Mary Heeley: First ranking English 
woman player, won her first championship, a 
minor one, in 1928. Miss Heeley who was born 
‘in 191] and thus is in her twenty-third year 
§prang into prominence in British tennis circles 

being the last British survivor, man or woman, 
“in the 1932 Wimbledon championships. Al- 
though Miss Heeley was a member of the English 
women’s team to tour South Africa, 1932-33, 
She has never before visited the United States. 


VW 


Margaret Croft Scriven: Came into the in- 
ternational tennis limelight early this sum- 
mer by winning the French Women’s Singles 
Championship, being the first English woman to 
perform this feat since the opening of this event 
in 1923. Not chosen as an ‘official member of 
the English women’s delegation to the cham- 
pionships, Miss Scriven upset all calculations by 
defeating two of the official representatives, 
Miss Heeley and Miss Nuthall, and completed 
her triumph by defeating France’s No. 1 woman 
player, Madam Rene Mathieu, in the final round. 
Paired with Jack Crawford, Miss Scriven had the 
additional honor of winning the Mixed Doubles — 
of this tournament as well. 


Miss Joan C. Ridley: !s one of the better 
known of the English women players to Amer- 
ican galleries. Miss Ridley visited this country 
first in 1931 in company with her doubles part- 
ner, Mrs. Pittman, winning several invitational 
doubles in different parts of the United States. 
In 1932 the same combination visited this 
country and were entered in the singles and 
doubles of the Women’s National Champion- 
ships where they gave a good account of them- 
selves, both of them being in the last four of 
the singles event. Miss Ridley, who began her 
tennis career in 1926 has won honors in all of 
the minor English women’s events and is well 
known on the Continent, having won the Belgian 
Doubles Championships in 1930. 


Frieda James: Was member of the offi- 
cial women’s team which represented their coun- 
try in the 1933 French Championships. With Lee, 
the English Hardcourt Champion, as her partner, 
Miss James advanced to the semi-final round 
of the mixed doubles where the pair were de- 
feated by Miss Scriven and Crawford, the Aus- 
tralian star. At Wimbledon Miss James played 
through the third round, where she met defeat 
at the hands of Frau Krawinkel. 


Mrs. L. R. C. Michell (Peggy Saunders) : 
First visited America in 1929 as a member 
of the visiting Wightman Cup team and stayed 
to win our Women’s Doubles Champion- 
ship with Mrs. Watson as her partner. Mrs. 
Michell was a member of the English Wightman 
Cup team which played at Wimbledon last year, 
when she paired with Miss Round in one of the 
two doubles matches. 


MISS SARAH 
<<a 


MRS. HELEN WILLS MOODY 


MISS HELEN JACOBS 
>> 


Leading United States Players in Mixed Doubles 


PALFREY 


MISS CAROLIN BABCOCK 
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Championship 


. THE AUSTRALIAN PLAYERS 


HEN Jack Crawford played before U. S. 

galleries five years ago, he was one of 
half a dozen young British players, English, 
Canadian and Australian who showed unusual 
promise. A clever, easy stylist, a match between 
Crawford and “Bunny” Austin or Dr. Jack Wright 
was something to delight the eye of the beholder. 
The easy fluidity of his strokes, the business- 
like way in which he finished off his shots 
showed a fine player in the making even though 
at twenty he had not reached the full maturity 
of his powers. He was a youngster of great 
promise. 


This year Crawford returns to our National 
Championships the completed product of that 
promise. With the scalps of the foremost play- 
ers of France, England, the United States and 
Japan at his belt and with the French and Eng- 
lish titles safe in his pocket, with the record of 
having led the Australian team into the Euro- 
pean Zone final of the Davis Cup matches, he 
is easily among the foremost tennis aces of the 
world. 


Crawford was born in one of the countries 
“down underneath” in 1908, being now in his 
twenty-fifth year. His first national tennis hon- 
Ors were won in 1926 when he swept the South 
Australian and New South Wales Junior Doubles 
Championships and with Harry Hopman defeated 
Hawkes and Patterson in the Victorian Doubles. 
Two years later he visited Europe with the Aus- 
tralian Davis Cup team and reached the Doubles 
finals at Wimbledon where he and Hopman were 
defeated in five sets by Tilden and Hunter. 


In 1929 he was winner of the Australian 
Doubles and the Victorian Singles. In 1930 he 
won the Australian Singles Championship and 
was made captain of their Davis Cup team which 
visited Europe. With Miss Elizabeth Ryan, 
Crawford won the Mixed Doubles at Wimbledon. 
1931 saw him again win the Australian Singles 
Championship in addition to other Australian 
titles. His second American visit was in 1932 
as Captain of the Davis Cup team, after which 
competition he returned immediately to England 
Where he reached the semi-finals at Wimbledon 


and staged the first of several great duels with 
Ellsworth Vines. 

Crawford is ranked as Australian No. 1 player. 
He has been compared by European critics to 
Anthony Wilding and is described variously as a 
“meticulous player, who makes freak shots which 
bite the chalk-line,” “the player with the per- 
fect touch,” ‘a very graceful, delightfully easy 
player,’ “a player with a genius for the game.” 
He is close to six feet in height and uses a flat 
topped racquet with which he makes spinning 
backhand returns directed within inches of the 
lines. 

Vivian McGrath, Australia’s No. 2 player is 
the youth whose doubled-handed backhand has 
been so universally described and pictured. This 
is said to be his best attacking shot. Grasping 
the racquet in both hands he usually takes the 
ball on the rise, often as a half-volley and whips 
it across the net at great speed. Ellsworth Vines 
describes this stroke as being in the manner of 
a baseball batter. Like Crawford, McGrath has 
a pulled forehand shot into the corners which 
paves the way for a volleying raid. Drop-shots 
from both wings are also favored by the versatile 
Australian. Although McGrath is only seven- 
teen years old and is still ranked in the junior 
class he is the equal of many players who top 
him in age and experience. He is said to have 
perfect match temperament never letting a 
missed shot disturb his equilibrium but concen- 
trating on getting the next one. 

The remaining two members of the Australian 
group are Don P. Turnbull and Adrian K. Quist, 
young Australian players getting their first in- 
ternational tennis experience. These two players 
formed a doubles combination strong enough to 
defeat Vines and Gledhill at Wimbledon. 


Together with S. R. Youdale their non-playing 
captain, who by his quiet words of encourage- 
ment gives the players just the confidence they 
need, these Antipodeans make a happy family 
group which after playing in our championships 
will end a six months tennis tour. They wiil 
take home with them fresh laurels to add to 
those already won by a country which has bred 
some of the tennis giants of the world. 


SKETCHES OF PROMINENT AMERICAN PLAYERS ENTERED 
IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES 


Ellsworth H. Vines, Jr., was born in Los 
Angeles, California in 1911. He began his 
meteoric tennis career with the winning of the 
National Junior Doubles Championships with 
Keith Gledhill in 1929. The following year be- 
sides dominating the California and Pacific Coast 
tournaments he represented the United States in 
international team matches against Great Britain 
at Forest Hills. In 1931 Vines followed up the 
winning of the majority of the Eastern grass cir- 
cuit tournaments by the winning of the Men’s 
Singles Championship against a most formidable 
field of American and foreign players. At the 
end of the tennis season he had reached No. 3 
ranking in the World’s First Ten and No. | in 
United States ranking. 1932 saw Vines per- 
form the hitherto unknown feat of winning the 
Wimbledon Singles and the United States Singles 
the same year, not yet having reached his twenty- 
first birthday. In the Wimbledon finals he had 
Jack Crawford as his opponent and at Forest 
Hills, Henri Cochet. This brought the youthful 
Californian No. 1 ranking in the World’s First 
Ten as well as*the U.S: L. T. A. This year 
Vines represented the United States for the sec- 
ond time in Davis Cup’ competition playing in 
the American: Zone matches and in the Inter- 
zone final against Great Britain. He reached 
the finals of the Wimbledon Singles for the sec- 
ond time where he was defeated by Crawford in 
a hard-fought five set match. Vines is over six 
feet in height with a playing weight of 150 
pounds. Vines also holds the Men’s National 
Doubles Championship with Keith Gledhill. 

Wilmer L. Allison was born in San Antonio, 
Texas in 1904. He first came into international 
tennis prominence by winning the Canadian Sin- 
gles and Doubles Championship-in 1928. The 


following year he represented the United States 


in Davis Cup play in the American Zone and in 
the doubles of the Challenge Round against 
France won his match against Borotra and Cochet 
with John Van Ryn as his partner. The same 
year with Van Ryn he won the Wimbledon 
Doubles. In 1930, retaining the Wimbledon 
Doubles title he also reached the final of the 
Singles in the same tournament by defeating 
Cochet in the semi-finals. For the second time 
he represented this country in the Davis Cup 
Challenge Round and reached the final of the 
United States Men’s Doubles at Boston. 193] 
saw the efforts of Allison and Van Ryn to cap- 
ture the Men’s Doubles crown rewarded with 
success, after having played for the third year 
in the Challenge Round of the Davis Cup. Allli- 


son was the hero of the 1932 Davis Cup Chal- | 
lenge round, coming within a stroke four dif- | 
ferent times of winning his match against 
Borotra. He was in the semi-finals of the Men’s 
Singles Championship against Cochet and in the | 
finals of the Men’s Doubles. Allison was one of | 
the team of American players who toured Aus- 
tralia last winter. He is nearly six feet tall 
and weighs 153 pounds. He ranks No. 2 on | 
the national list. 

Clifford S. Sutter, No. 3 in national ranking | 
and No. 5 in the World's First Ten, is twenty- 
three years old. He is a native of New Orleans. 
He was educated at Tulane University and was 
national intercollegiate champion in 1930 and 
again in 1932. In 1931 he played on the Davis 
Cup team in the American Zone. Last year Sut- 
ter reached the semi-final round of the Men’s 
National Singles Championships where he car- 
ried Vines to five sets. Sutter, who is a fine 
technician and an admirable player to watch, 
went abroad for. the first time this year and 
reached the fourth round of the singles at Wim- 
bledon. He is of average height and weighs 
133 pounds. 

Frank X. Shields, ranks No. 5 in national. 
ranking. He is twenty-three years old and has a 
brilliant tennis record dating back to his winning - 
of the Boys’ Singles and Doubles in 1925. He 
followed this up by winning the Junior Singles: 
and Doubles the following year. In 1928 Shields - 
reached the semi-finals of the Men’s National. 
Singles, repeating this performance in 1929. 
1930 saw him a finalist in this event where he 
was defeated by John H. Doeg. In 1931 the 
New York player reached the final round of the 
Wimbledon Singles but was obliged to default’ 
on account of an injury. In reaching this round’ 
he had defeated both Borotra and Austin. Last 
year Shields with George M. Lott as his partner 
was a_ semi-finalist in the Men’s_ National 
Doubles. This player is of ideal tennis build 
being six feet three inches in height with a play- 
ing weight of 175 pounds. 

Sidney B. Wood followed the winning of the 
Boys’ Doubles in 1926 by reaching the third’ 
round at Wimbledon two years later, when he 
was seventeen years old. Four years after, in 
1931 he returned to Wimbledon and won the 
Men’s Singles Championship. The same year 
he represented the United States in the Chal- 
lenge Round of Davis Cup play at Autieul. Wood 
who ranks No. 4 in national ranking is five feet 
nine and one-half inches all and weighs 131 
pounds. 


LONGWOOD ---PAST AND PRESENT 


ITUATED in the midst of the noble chestnuts 

and oaks of the exclusive estates of Chestnut 
Hill, the Longwood Cricket Club blends harmon- 
iously into its background. It is an authentic 
part of both the historic past and the well- 
ordered present of outlying Boston. 

The clubhouse stands with its back to the 
quiet street. A comfortable family car or two, 
and maybe a sporty roadster are parked noncha- 
lantly in its gravel drive. The casual passerby 
might be excused for straying into the friendly 
open door of the house were it not for the un- 
obtrusive sign, “For the Use of Members Only.” 


The front of the clubhouse, softly gray, gently 
rambling, flanked by two swelling wings, hovers 
Over a foreground of grass tennis courts which 
Spread their green carpet to the opposite street. 

Across the side street are the famous Longwood 
‘Covered Courts where squash and certain Na- 
tional Indoor Tennis Championships are played; 
On the opposite side of the grounds visible from 
the clubhouse rise the stands surrounding the 
Sheafe Memorial courts, where the major 
Matches of the national Doubles events—Men’s, 
‘Mixed, Veterans’ and Father and Sons Doubles 
are played. 

“A clock placed in the face of one wing of the 


clubhouse is the sole reminder to the onlooker 
that time exists in this leisurely scene. But 
time does exist even for Chestnut Hill tennis 
players, and this clock or some other has ticked 
off fifty-six years of the precious commodity 
since the birth of Longwood. Longwood owes its 
birthplace to the Sears family of Boston which 
in 1877 gave a piece of property in the old Fen- 
way for a cricket-crease and some tennis courts. 
An enthusiastic membership of twenty-five im- 
mediately voted to appropriate $200 for a club- 
house with “seven gables” which was to number 
among its equipment a tub “shallow enough to 


use for bathing purposes and not to exceed $7.00 
in cost.” 

It was to the Sears family, moreover, that 
Longwood owes its first really great player and 
national tennis its first singles and doubles cham- 
pion. Richard D. Sears won his first National 
Singles Championship at Newport in 1881 and 
for seven years thereafter held an unbroken rec- 
ord of supremacy, a successive record that has 
never since been equalled. The following year 
he won the doubles championship of which he 
was to be winner from 1882 to 1887 inclusive, 
five years of which time he had as his partner 
Dr. James Dwight, also a Longwood player. 


In the person of Dr. Dwight Longwood gave to 


the national tennis association one of its most | 


far-seeing and devoted presidents who used his 
energies during the twenty years that he served 
as president of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association in forwarding not only the interests 
of American tennis, but of tennis as an interna- 
tional game. It was through his kind offices that 
the tennis cup proposed for international com- 
petition by young Dwight Davis, then a student 
at Harvard and a member of Longwood, was ac- 
cepted by the national association and arrange- 
ments made for its first competition in 1900. 
Three .Longwood members, Davis, Malcolm 
Whitman and Holcombe Ward, all of Harvard, 


wood continued to be of the highest quality. 
The Club still continued to draw upon Har- 
vard for its young blood. From the Cambridge 
institution came the brilliant young “Dick” Wil- 
liams to amaze Longwood galleries with his in- 
imitable shot-making and to carry the fame of 
the club into national and foreign tournaments, 


as had done Davis, Whitman, Ward, Larned, | 


Wrenn and Wright before him. 

These are the names of outstanding Longwood 
members of the past generation of racket wield- 
ers, each one famed for some special contribu- 


tion to the game—Robert Wrenn, insatiable lob- | 
ber: Malcolm Whitman, wonderful exponent of — 


the backhand stroke; Ciarence Hobart and Fred 


7 jl 


defended the cup against its first challenger, 
England. The matches were played on the old 
Fenway courts and initiated what has become 
the symbol of international tennis supremacy, 
albeit the courts according to the description. of 
one of the youthful English competitors were 
“uneven, the net, held up by guy ropes, had to 
be adjusted between every set and the balls 
which were soft and mothy, came across with 
the bounce of an egg-plum.”’ 

All these conditions were changed when the 
Longwood Club, heeding the signs of an en- 
croaching Boston, moved out to its present loca- 
tion. But the spirit and personnel of Long- 


Hovey, unbeatable doubles team who invented 


the side-by-side doubles formation; William) 


Larned, whose ground strokes were perhaps the’ 


fastest of all time; Dwight F. Davis, donor of the! 
Davis Cup and a whirlwind on service; Holcombe: 


Ward, originator of the American twist service, 7 


Beals Wright, who developed the chop stroke; 
Henry Slocum, Jr., Oliver S. Campbell, Quincy 
Adams Shaw and Howard A. Taylor, all winners: 
of national honors. . 

If Longwood is producing no national cham-" 


pions nor internationalists among its men mem-" 
bers of the present day, it is due perhaps to the’ 


fact that Harvard students find it less convenient’ 


to use the courts of the Chestnut Hill club than 
to use their own courts at Cambridge, or it may 
be merely some swing of the tennis cycle that 
has transferred tennis genius to the West and 
the Southwest. But Longwood, the oldest and 
one of the most beloved clubs of the. country 
is still very much alive. The Longwood Bowl, 
retired five times by Larned, Whitman, Maurice 
McLoughlin and William Johnston respectively, 
is still one of the most prized invitational tro- 
phies. Longwood women players, naming first 
Mrs. George Wightman, donor of the Wightman 
Cup and winner of innumerable national titles, 
are making themselves felt in national and inter- 
national tennis events. The Palfrey sisters, Mrs. 
Marjorie Morrill Painter, Miss Marjorie Sachs 
are winning national championships. 

Longwood boasts the finest turf, one of the 
most complete and luxurious clubhouses of any 
tennis club in the country, but it is in the devo- 
tion of the families which make Longwood in 
every sense of the word a “family club’ that it 


has its richest treasure. The energy and devo- 
tion of members who have seen Longwood de- 
velop from the little club on the Fenway to its 
present proud estate, will provide for the devel- 
opment of its ‘‘man power.’’ To this end a cap- 
able coach, Lawrence Rice, has been engaged to 
foster talent among the younger generation and 
Longwood under the able direction of Henry 
Guild, its present head, is looking forward to a 
profitable and prosperous future which will com- 
pare favorably in every respect with its glorious 
past. 

In fifty-six years there have been only twelve 
presidents of the Longwood Club. Mr. Francis 
Lawrence was the first president, in 1877, and 
was followed by Henry G. Pickering, Francis 
Peabody, Jr., W. F. Wharton, Charles A. Prince, 
Richard D. Sears, C. L. Bixby, Charles A. King, 
j. W. Dutton, Edwin Sheafe, who served for 
twenty-three years, G. Peabody Gardner, Jr., 
Richard Bishop and the present encumbent, 
Henry R. Guild. 


THE ENGLISH PLAYERS IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Gregory as his partner he reached the fourth 
round of the Queen’s Club Doubles where the 
English pair were defeated by Vines and Cled- 
hill. He played doubles at Wimbledon with 
Gregory. Wilde's biggest accomplishment to 
date was the winning of the Men’s All-England 
Plate in the tournament which follows imme- 
diately on the heels of Wimbledon Champion- 
ships. His apponent in the finals was the vet- 
eran ‘Pat’ Wheatley. This trophy was won 
some years ago by Edward G. Chandler, an Amer- 
ican. The winner last year was Henri Cochet. 


’ Harold G. N. Lee was a member of this year’s 
English Davis Cup team. Lee won the British 
Hardcourt Championship in 1930 and has since 
been ranked as one of England’s foremost play- 
ers. With Hughes as his partner he played this 
year in the doubles of the Davis Cup Challenge 
Round. Lee is twenty-six years old. He first vis- 


ited the United States in 1930. In 1931 he de- 
feated Lott at Wimbledon, won the Bermuda 
Doubles and defeated Lacoste in the French 
Championships. Lee’s winning stroke is a strong 
forehand drive. He defeated Vivian McGrath 
at Wimbledon but was defeated by Lester 
Stoefen in the next round. He reached the semi- 
finals of the French Championships where he 
was put out by Cochet. 


Edward R. Avory was born in 1909. He won 
the British Junior Championships in 1926. In 
1928-29-30 he represented Cambridge against 
Oxford and in 1929 was one of the Oxford 
Cambridge team to play against the Harvard- 
Yale team in the Prentice Cup matches. Avory 
has twice before played before American Gal- 
leries once in 1932 and again in 1933. The 
Cambridge man employs the lob-volley with suc- 
cess and has a strong forehand. 


THE DOUBLES CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Continued from Page 7) 


time with R. Norris Williams as her partner. 
Mrs. George Wightman. holds the record of wins, 
three times before her marriage, twice with 
Wallace Johnston and once with Joseph R. Car- 
penter and three times since, once with Harry 


Johnson; once with Wallace Johnston and once 
with Irving C. Wright. 


The National Veterans’ Doubles Champions 
for 1932 were S. Jarvis Adams and Henry H. 
oa it being the second win for Mr. Bass- 
ord. 

J. D. E. Jones and his son Arnold W. Jones 
completed their seventh victory in the Father 
and Son National Doubles by their domination 
of this event in the 1932 tournament. 


ARMOUR’S 


DAVIS CUP 
TENNIS STRINGS 


ARMOUR’S DAVIS CUP has the habit of win- 
ning. Whether for tournament play or all- 
around tennis enjoyment, make sure that your 
racquet is restrung with Armour’s Davis Cup 
or one of the other proved Armour strings. You 
will always find one priced to fit your pocket- 
book and they are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. All good restringers feature Armour 
strings. 


ARMOUR TENNIS STRINGS 


By the String Krafters 
lett CARROL eae Ope Carl A MeERAEOEN 'S 


- . .»- USED BY CHAMe 

PIONS WHO WON FOUR 

OUTSTANDING MEN’S 
SINGLES 


iP) 


MEN’S INVITATION 
TOURNAMENT 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP 
River Forest, Ill. 


 ] 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC MEN’S 
SINGLES 
Hot Springs, Va. 


vt 


MEN’S SINGLES 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


FRENCH LINE SHIPS 


are 
"bits 


of France Afloat. 


/N SUPERB cuisine... perfectly-trained 


service (English-speaking, of course)... 


comfort, beauty, modernity . . 


» atid) ardis- 


tinctive atmosphere of ‘“‘joie de vivre.” .. . 
These are the daily attributes of French 


Line travel. 


drench Line 


19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
421 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Summary of the Men’s National Doubles Lawn Tennis Championship 
Tournament of 1932 


LONGWOOD CRICKET CLUB, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS., AUGUST 22 to 27, 


Second Round 


UVines & Gledhill, 
6-30 4:6) 637 6-6 
Hyde & Gow, 
6-4, 6-0, 1-6, 5-7, 6-4 


J. Tidball & E. Lewis Tidball & Lewis, 

F. Baggs & W. Rosenbaum jf 5-7, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4 
|W. Feibleman & J. Hess )Feibleman & Hess, 
ss, Olliff & E. R. Avory § 6-4, 6-4, 4-6, 3-6, 6-1 
Mangin & R. B. Bell UMangin & Bell, 
Bruneau & E. H. Burns § 6-1, 6-0, 6-4 
Kamrath & S. Williams (Pell & Pell, Jr., 0-6, 2-6 
Meebel & C. C. Pell; Jr.§ 3-5 (30- 40) default 
L Niles & H. Tenney, jr. (Turner & Turner, 

. J. Turner & R. S. Turner{ 4-6, 6-4, 7-9, 8-6, 6-3 
2. R. Thurber & R. B. Thurber? Cochet & Bernard, 


First Round 
E. Vines & K. Gledhill 
R. Bryan & J. McDiarmid 
H. H. Hyde & J. Gow 
J. H. Van Alen & W. 
Van Alen 


| 


. Cochet & M. Bernard 6-1, 6-1, 6-0 

. Allison & J. Van Ryn Allison & Van Ryn, 
rc. Caner & a R. Guild 9-7, 672, 6-3 
Wheelwright & J. Nicholl (Banks & Weld, 

= Bank nks & W. W. Weld 10-8, 6-4, 6-2 
Wood & L. Stoefen (Wood & Stoefen, 
. Pfaffman & ay Ingraham § 6-2, 6-3, 6-4 

. Perkins & T. Jansen, Jr. ISatoh & Kuwabara, 
. Satoh & T. Kuwabara Default 


. Lott & F. X. Shields 
. T. Hill & K. Werner 
Jones & J. Coughlin 
McKnight & L. Tiers 


Lott & Shields, 
7-5, 6-4, 6-8, 6-2 

Jones & Coughlin, 
4-6, 6-2, 6-0, 6-1 


eer gh inane 


P. Spencer & A. D’Arcy Spencer & D’Arcy, 

D. P. Robinson & J. Moss 3-6, 6-3; 3-6; 6-1, 6-2 
H. E. Fuller & E. J. Fuller 2 Austin & Perry, 
H 6-4, 6-2, 6-0 


. W. Austin & F. J. Perry 


lh etry SEEDED PLAYERS 


Allison & Van Ryn 
Vines & Gledhill 
Mangin & Bell 
Lott & Shields 
Wood & Stoefen 
Tidball & Lewis 


NATIONAL MIXED 


oko Nr 


L riaball & Lewis, 


7-5, 6-1, 9-7 
Vines & Gledhill, 
Mangin & Bell, oe eae 4-6, 


| 
lLWood & Stoefen, 


1932 


Third Round Semi-finals Final 


Vines & Gledhill, 
6-1, 6-4, 9-7 


Vines & Gledhill, 
6-4, 6-4, 6-3 


6-1, 6-2, 6-0 
Cochet & Bernard, 1-6, 
6, -6-4,2 6-4, “6-1 
Cochet & Bernard, sao 
6-2, 6-3, 5-7, 6-1 


WINNERS 


Vines & Gledhill, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2 


Allison & Van Ryn, 
6-0, 6-2, 6-1 

Allison & Van Ryn, 
2-6, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4 


6-3, 7-5, 6-3 
Allison & Van Ryn, 


6-3, 12-6, | (9-11; 
6-4, 13-11 


Lott & Shields, 
6-3, 8-6, 1-6, 6-3 
Lott & Shields, 
6-3, 6-2, 6-4 
Austin & Perry, : 
6-3, 6-3, 6-2 


VISITING SEEDED PLAYERS 
1. Austin & Perry 
2. Cochet & Bernard 
3. Satoh & Kuwabara 
4. Olliff & Avory 


DOUBLES CHAMPIONS SINCE 1892 


892 Miss Mabel E. Cahill and Clarence Hobart 1913 Miss Mary K. Browne and William T. Tilden, 2d 
893 Miss Ellen C. Roosevelt and Clarence Hobart 1914 Miss Mary K. Browne and William T. Tilden, 2d 
Miss Juliette P. Atkinson and Edwin P. Fischer 1915 Mrs. George W. Wightman and Harry C. Johnson 
} Miss Juliette P. Atkinson and Edwin P. Fischer 1916 Miss Eleonora Sears and Willis E. Davis 
Miss Juliette P. Atkinson and Edwin P. Fischer 1917. Miss Molla Bjurstedt and Irving C. Wright 
Miss Laura Henson and D. L. Magruder 1918 Mrs. George W. Wightman and Irving C. Wright 
Miss Carrie B. Neely and Edwin P. Fischer 1919 Miss Marion Zinderstein and Vincent Richards 
Miss Elizabeth J. Rastall and Albert L. Hoskins 1920 Mrs. George W. Wightman and Wallace F. Johnson 
Miss Margaret Hunnewell and Alfred Codman 1921 Miss Mary K. Browne and William Johnston 
_ Miss Marion Jones and Raymond D. Little 1922 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory and William T. Tilden, 2d 
Miss Elisabeth H. Moore and Wylie C. Grant 1923 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory and William T. Tilden, 2d 
$3 Miss Helen Chapman and Harry F. Allen 1924 Miss Helen N. Wills and Vincent Richards 
_ Miss Elisabeth H. Moore and Wylie C. Grant 1925 Miss Kathleen McKane and John B. Hawkes 
05 Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hobart 1926 Miss Elizabeth Ryan and Jean Borotra 
Miss Sarah Coffin and Edward B. Dewhurst 1927 Miss Eileen Bennett and Henri Cochet 
' Miss May Sayres and Wallace F. Johnson 1928 Miss Helen N. Wills and John B. Hawkes 
| Miss Edith E. Rotch and Nathaniel W. Niles 1929 Miss Betty Nuthall and George M. Lott, Jr. 
Miss Hazel V. Hotchkiss and Wallace F, Johnson 1930 Miss Edith Cross and Wilmer L. Allison 
Miss Hazel V. Hotchkiss and Joseph R. Carpenter, Jr. 1931 Miss Betty Nuthall and George M. Lott, Jr. 
Miss Hazel V. Hotchkiss and Wallace F. Johnson 1932 Miss Sarah Palfrey and Frederick Perry 


Mary K. Browne and R. Norris Williams, 2d 


NATIONAL VETERANS’ DOUBLES CHAMPIONS 


1921 
1922 


J. D. E. Jones and Arthur Ingraham 
Holcombe Ward and Dwight F. Davis 


1923 A. Wallis Myers and Samuel Hardy 
1924 Walter L. Pate and Samuel Hardy 
1925 Walter L. Pate and Samuel Hardy 
1926 Albert J. Gore and Claude J. Butlin 


1927 Fred C. Baggs and William Rosenbaum 
1928 Irving C. Wright and Harry C. Johnson 
1929 Fred C. Baggs and William Rosenbaum 
1930 §. Jarvis Adams and Henry H. Bassford 
1931 William Rosenbaum and Fred C. Baggs 
1932 §. Jarvis Adams and Henry H. Bassford 


NATIONAL FATHER AND SON CHAMPIONS 


1918 Alfred H. Chapin and Alfred H. Chapin, Jr. 1926 Donald M. Hill and Maicolm T. Hill 
1919 Fred G. Anderson and Fred C. Anderson 1927. John Barton and Horace Barton 
1920 Fred G. Anderson and Fred C. Anderson 1928 J. D, E. Jones and Arncld W. Jones 
1921 Fred G. Anderson and Fred C. Anderson 1929 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 
1922 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 1930 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 
1923 Joseph W. Wear and W. Potter Wear 1931 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 
1924 Alfred H. Chapin and Alfred H. Chapin, Jr. 1932 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 
1925 J. D. E. Jones and Arnold W. Jones 
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THE RITZ-CARLTON, BOSTON 


FRED. HERMANNS, Manager 


Medals Used by the U. S. L. T. A. Are Furnished by 


The Robbins Company 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Medalists 


Attleboro, Mass. 


There Are No Other Strings Like 


Rainbow Tennis Strings— 


the new, faster, stronger gut strings colored through- 
out in alternating rainbow hues! Pretty as a picture 
they’re becoming increasingly popular with tennis play- 
ers of every class, young and old. 

Ask your restringer for Colocraft Strings. Write 
to us if he cannot supply you. 


Tennis Gut Division 
KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 


South Norwalk Connecticut 
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The Winning Teams in the Men’s National Doubles 
Championship Play Since 1890 


Harold H. Hackett 


* Defeated both teams. 


fee gs ee 
Year Winners Runners-Up Score 
OG | a SRN «° Carver a een eer tees socss SaleKoseosemtee 
C. Hobart J]. A. Ryerson 
Bee Ss) Campbells... csc eens ae Halll... Same cee, ess cas gisensiates 6-3, 6-4, 8-6 
Robt. P.*Huntington, Jr. Clarence Hobart 
Bee 20: °S. “Campbell... alesse. fe ee TG. Halll. Wet cocetitinnce. 6-4, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3 
Robt. P. Huntington, Jr. Edward L. Hall 
1893 Clarence Hobart ....... Seeing eee OmS. Campbell nt. erect 6-3, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2 
Fred H. Hovey Robt. P. Huntington, Jr. 
IG SETICC MI AOD ANY. ceecsace Gscdeacsecvestessocdescserssectvecces: Gab oN Gel). te Ry ck ce en sack estes 6-3, 8-6, 6-1 
Fred H. Hovey Samuel R. Neel 
MI SIG )ASC (cosets abscvccenenssAcssceesveveddeaveaseotsiesestd Ga Hobart eee ees Secreto soe ssee4 es 
R. D. Wrenn F. H. Hovey 
1896 Carr B:: ‘Neel....:..:..: MME RA iia thei akto Robt: D; “Wrentiereeteets frm. ccncsor tesserae 6-3, 156, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1 
Samuel. R: Neel M. G. Chase 
ESS HEC NAGE) ph I on arold. S.. Nahm yeeentrs oo = eienee a lH alS%G=7)9-/leGro-! 
Geo. P. Sheldon, Jr. H. A. Nisbet 
MECN ION V ACO se cence evades tose sadsoroccuscsdeorsicesevedeses rlelketolanlotey NAVEIIG! <-osopccccence t.veusecsn bonesereseae 1-6, 7-5, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5 
Geo. P. Sheldon, Jr. Dwight F. Davis 
MMT OUCOMDOD: WV ALC) ccccacccosecsvecvsecesevesvssvessvsscveecvntees ReorE, -\Waree aren eek ae eno 6-4, 6-4, 6-3 
Dwight F. Davis Geo. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
OM OICOMMIDS VV AI cavesavecccsecscssesveceseesessosevsesesessaees Fred By Alexandeleees saute meee 6-4, 9-7, 12-10 
Dwight F. Davis Raymond D. Little 
ORM OICOMIDS! VWWA ..s.cpcs-ceecscoececevesavovnvsecnsensovdaevens Ike. E.” \Waren eee eer nts pecan, Recent (5-3), Sef, Ge 
- ~. Dwight F. Davis Beals C. Wright 
Bee Rep Ia Fi DONErty..)....2.5.c0cccsaceeveceesesersevennsetes Eloleombe | WarG meee, gem ee ce... veneer. 11-9, 12-10, 6-4 
Hugh L. Doherty wight F. Davis 
MRE STAG. DOMELLY: .eic.es.cskesevesseancccseesossessnvescass Kreish Coltins tmmmeceneraanctracrancten tsar 7-5, 6-3, 6-3 
Hugh L. Doherty L. Harry Waidner 
MMM COPE’ VV AEC cicece.on-ssssessccssvsesisoncsnaveevcoseveeoets Reginald Fe Daitenieeecrcca acca gnthonccahates By Default 
Beals C. Wright Hugh L. Doherty 
MMTIOHCOMODE NV ard. aicrsverisececssssdenesssosonesepsieeceeseese Fred} By Alexaindetine ste-.:<2 ot een, 6-2, 6-1], 6-3 
_ Beals C. Wright Harold H. Hackett 
MP AICOMDS Ward oie. cces seseceesssessteesseesesacneenseons Pred’ B. Alexganeetae.:.0;.. 4, cmvrenerente 4 6-3, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3 
Beals C. Wright Harold H. Hackett 
William A. Larned ee oe tee het: 6-3, 6-0, 6-4 
T907* Fred B. Alexander.cccccsscsscsssessssetsessneseee William J... Clotnick 
Harold H. Hackett Wylie C. Grantee tncichict ce aint; 6-2, 6-1, 6-1 
Nat Thornton 
BR ISTCO Di ALEXANGCR s.csscivisscconsenesoyessosasteativioasossees Raymond DIS iiiiaweret ace eee 6-1, 7-5, 6-2 


Beals C. Wright 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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of Grass—with 
Firm, Resilient 
Footing 


That’s why En-Tout-Cas has 
been for 20 years the world’s 
most famous court. No slipping— 
no spots worn bare to ruin shots— 


LOTHES with distinction 
and youthfulness personally 
designed by Miss Ethel for 
the individual Woman and 
Debutante, as well as the 
latest French Fashion in 
evening gowns, suits and 
including smart 
clothes for sports wear. 


Brides-To-Be Given 
Special Attention 


wraps, 


always a smooth, velvety surface 
playable even in a light rain. Genu- 
ine En-Tout-Cas is the ideal court 
for estate or club. Prices are low. 
Write 


EN-TOUT-CAS CO. (Syston) Led. 


American Agent: Guy C. FOSTER, INC. 
128 Water Street, New York 


Miss Ethel, Inc. 


DESIGNER IMPORTER 


It may be interesting for you to know that we 
receive something new from Paris each month 


§4 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
Clecles7=3 137-3055 


Live above the tree-tops at 
44 . 4 

Americas only trul 
continental hotel’... 
different . . . convenient 
to shops and theatres. 


Rates: Single $3.50—$5.00 
Double: $5—$7; Suites from $8 
Attractive weekly and monthly 

concessions. 


Dinner and supper danc- 
ing nightly in the SKY 
GARDENS ...cool... gay. 
Luncheon or tea at... 

RUMPELMAYER'S. 


Tennis Courts Next Door 


Int (oe 1s dE 


[T. MORITZ 


ee ON-THE-PARK 32942: 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 


e 


Direction: 
S. GREGORY TAYLOR 
[at ea CE CUS ae EY NR | 


Chelsea, Mass. - 


C. SALADINO & SONS, Inc. 
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WINNING DOUBLES TEAMS SINCE 1890 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Year Winners Runners-Up Score 

Bement ed By Alexander.....:.....ceeccscalideesssecdsdesessssveoees Mauiicen Em IWiclHolich lntumeecsese- sc meets 6-4, 6-4, 6-0 
Harold H. Hackett George J. Janes 

MeOmered Bi -AleXander......ccccssccscsssscrosessevevnvsseesesveos Moss C.” Bundy pe ent eree ciate es 6-1, 8-6, 6-3 
Harold H. Hackett Trowbridge W. Hendrick 

MME AVINIONG. DD. Little....2.c01....0csceecedorcssdeoecevesseseroes Freda. Alexanders. oi acccstesecaes 7-5, 13-15, 6-2, 6-4 
Gustave F. Touchard Harold H. Hackett 

Bee Wiaurice E, McLoughiin..............secsssssssssesseees Raymond: D: Cittiempeetetacus: occu... 3=6,0-25 O= |e). 

: Thomas C. Bundy Gustave F. Touchard 

memeeetviaurice EF. McLaughlin................c0ccecsceeseees lobia R- Strachariegmemeier na.s.s. eae neces 6-4, 7-5, 6-1 
Thomas C. Bundy Clarence J. Griffin 

Bale iviaurice E. McLoughlin...............ccccesssscscssssosesers Georse Me Ghurchiteaeeee. cee cone 6-4, 6-2, 6-4 
Thomas C. Bundy Dean Mathey 

MEV Ulictire Wi JOHNSTON \...ssc0c.--c0oeessessecervesossversesons Maurice Es MGoueiiinnene scan oe 2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3 
Clarence J. Griffin Thomas C. Bundy 

BMS Iai. JOHNSTON. cc2.ccc.dcsesccceeeasceesecesseseeoesee Maurice: Es Micloupiiitine serra rat: 6-4, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3 
Clarence J. Griffin Ward Dawson 

MME ISLCCIN DSAICKANICOM «c.5c..cccsevccoteccossterceescceteconseenie atryin G.. | OMMSOmmmeeerts nak eee ee oe cose 11-9, 6-4, 6-4 
Harold A. Throckmorton Irving C. Wright 

MMVIII MLGON, PANG. a s.ctsccccesssccseavesstsbceeseoenes pred wb, Alexanders. 2.6... accersenss 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 2-6, 6-2 
Vincent Richards Beals C. Wright 

MPP PSONTMAM) Ez CFOOKES. ....:/cesesctssicvescessesesccvecsessecees Walia vile Gene cee tees 8-6, 6-3, 5-7, 4-6, 6-2 
Gerald Patterson Vincent Richards 

MMV Aller We RI ORTSTON. ..5:.0c.ccvseeseseisceressasssesecsoteoss NVillis: E> Dav Siaeneeemerne ns cemetes 6-2) 6-2, 6-3 
Clarence J. Griffin Roland E. Roberts 

BV V NMA ARITCGN; Q2NGL......6..00.s.sessvesesleoeovezeeeees Richard. Nap Williannsee 2G: 20. ees 13-11, 12-10, 6-1 
Vincent Richards Watson M. Washburn 

Bere Nannie UGE, 2A sccc....c.:sce--oeeesncseccheoeoeet Géraldsl_,. Pattersctmeeetes eee 4-6, 6-1,6-3, 6-4 
Vincent Richards Pat O'Hara Wood 

SPA MOVVAl I ciiho elie RCM: 2 eccccc-cseccccseesetecsooeeacomnaceee Richard JN2eWillitenseess sere ee ees 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 5-7, 6-2 
Brian |. C. Norton Watson M. Washburn 

REE IOW AE] UISIISEY, | asic cecsccsaestdcvesscecsesisectccesevessesccees: Gerald: Is, Pattersonteecet secs cne coe 7-5, 5-7, 7-9, 6-3, 6-4 
Robert Kinsey Pat O'Hara Wood 

Be MM PMINOUIS VV AI TSITIS:£:...0s..5.00cesocesseseccecesecurseveeesseal Gerald! PattersonImeee tern oe ee. 6-2, 8-10, 6-4, 11-9 
Vincent Richards John B. Hawkes 

BPS ee NONTIS. WW INIAITIS......2..060-ecresecsaceosesenesetecssecessens Wroecl.. Tildenuezncdteee +n eee ee 6-4) 6-Gell-on6-5 
Vincent Richards Alfred H. Chapin, Jr. 

SPAY NN VUME Tig) “Le SU Ce fel gd ro eee William... Jonnstonpe-sc8 2 eee ee 10-8, 6-3, 6-3 
Francis T. Hunter R. Norris Williams, 2nd 

BMPS IAL WOE Es .5cccheisicseessocaveetscecescevseseaecoseenees Geralcdighk. Pattersommen..ncmeeeeen eet: 6-2, 6-1, 6-2 
John Hennessey John B. Hawkes 

BG EOS CaN TOUT tos ssoccisnnc0cedeasce; esos sssvieseacaseazetes Berkeley Bell Saiteeece- cee en. eee 10-8, 16-14, 6-1 
John H. Doeg Lewis N. White 

ROME COOL COM OL ic A ycscrricsc.cccssececceccovslesssesstedesanes lohngaVan -RY tienes oe ee ee 8-6, 6-3, 4-6, 13-15, 6-4 
John H. Doeg Wilmer Allison 

RES AMMBNVAIIMIEH TAIIISOM® Aol cctriccssesecossscessaceaceccoossivesconeneee Gregory” Mangia a eee 6-4, 8-6, 6-3 
John Van Ryn Berkeley Bell 

MN EMISWAT EY VANES, [If.n.2c0.5..cecc0scopscctessecnsoteones Wilmer. Li Allisontemen.cs. 1.0.21... scceeee. 6-4 6-3, 6-2 


Keith Cledhill 


John Van Ryn 


Ce ‘_ OO ——OoOrona—— 
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Official Headquarters of the 


UNITED STATES LAWN TENNIS 
ASSOCIATION 


The 
VANDERBILT 


Park Avenue at 
Thirty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


For the past twenty years the 
Vanderbilt Hotel has been offi- 
cial national headquarters of the 
United States Lawn Tennis 
Association; its committees; 
leading players and members 
of the Tennis Umpires Associa- 
tion. 


Modern accommodations and cuisine at moderate prices. 
Special rates to officials and players during 
tournament and conference periods. 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
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meet 


These tennis balls 


Poe i Tae 
"Wil lithiahect 


|e irregular playing action of tennis balls can 
Bow even the best players off their game. 
That’s why you find the Wright_& Ditson Cham- 
|pionship Ball— the most uniform that can be made— 


@ Here’ s the biography 
N of a great tennis ball 


| 
| 
| 
| 
For the last 42 years the Wright & Ditson 
Ball has been the official ball of National l 
Championships. It has been used in 
every Davis Cup Match played in this i 
country. 


Bact exactly alike_ 


% 


ce ae 
Cpe 


in use where ever tennis is taken seriously. 


For every Wright & Ditson Tennis Ball acts exactly 
like its brother in play! 


Every one bounds truly and flies accurately. Every 
one feels the same off the racket . . . every one has 
exactly the same air pressure. And there is no plug 
to throw it off balance. 


The new PERMAWELT method assures tight, last- 
ing covers that will not loosen or open up at the 
seams. The Championship Ball also comes in a tight- 
fitting, air and moisture-proof ‘“‘viscose’’ seal which 
preserves the original life of the ball indefinitely 
until ready for use. 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


The WORLD’ 


finest 
Tennis Ball! 


3 Allcorts to a tube... all fresh! 


Look it over — Pennsylvania’s famous Allcort. 


“The finest tennis ball in the world!” say many 
men who make tennis balls, as well as thousands of 
players the country over. 


And Allcort is — yet it costs no more! It is “pre- 
cision-made” from the best materials that can be 
obtained. No skimping or skamping. From 25% 
thicker rubber center to 100% virgin wool cover, it 
is uniform in size, weight, and bounce... accurate 
in flight... approved by the U.S.L.T.A....and so 
durable it lasts sets longer. In short, precisely right}, 


Three to a flashing yellow and black air-tight tube, 
Alleorts come to you factory-fresh. The moment ' 
they are made they are “pressure-packed” by a } 
Pennsylvania process. They can’t go dead on the \ a 
dealer’s shelf. Their freshness is preserved. 


Ask for Allcorts today. See to your satisfaction 
that this fresh, “precision-made” ball is the jfinest 
in the world. t 


Play a fresh ball! 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 


(Makers of Pennsylvania Tires and Tubes, ‘*Pressure-Packed~ 
Tennis Balls, Bicycle Tires, Play Balls, Rubber Toys, etc.) 


Géneral Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
(In the Pittsburgh Industrial Area) 
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After the Crash at Floyd Bennett Field (Wide Worla) 


The Gallant Italian Ace Was Taking Off for Bagdad in an Effort to Re‘rieve the Glory He Had Lost to 

Balbo When His Plane with Its 3-Ton Load of Gasoline Lurched Off the Runway, Hurtled Through a Wire 

Fence at 75 Miles an Hour and Caught Fire. Two Hundred Saw the Flyer Struggle to Get Out and Heard 
His Screams as the Flames Leaped High 
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Engineer Didn’t See -:- So 15 Died Here 


PUN U TOUT MOLL COL ML LR 


Rescuers shown removing the bodies of 15 laid to the engineer of the milk train, who de- 
persons killed near Binghamton, Ny ¥ige clared he did not see the danger signals ahead, 
when a World’s Fair excursion train crashed The heavy toll was laid to the fact that the 
into a ‘milk train. About 25-passengers were excursion train was composed chiefly of 
injured. Responsibility for the disaster is | wooden coaches. _ Story on Page 3 
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ONER STATUE—NEW BEDFORD 
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THE ANCHORAGE, MATTAPOISET, MASS. 


MAT TAPOISET, MASS. 
| ALso-Quaint 


Sears Court Tavern 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 
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THE ANCHORAGE -3Y-THE-SEA | 
SEARS COURT TAVERN 


SS SE 
a - a 


Phene 12 Mattapoisett Phone 8494 
Ideally located on the shore of Buzzards Bay, seven 
miles from New Bedford, just two blocks from Route 6. 
The Anchorage commands a beautiful view of 

Mattapoisett Harbor. 


Aliso, 
Breakfasts under the same management 
Luncheons Dinners is the Quaint 
Catering SEARS COURT TAVERN 
- in New Bedford 
CHICKEN, STEAK Daily Specials & Dinners 
and Bh¢g — bOg = $1,410 
LOBSTER DINVERS i 
A Specialty All food served at The 


~ Anchorage and at the Sears 
Private Dances and Bridge Court Tavern is cooked on 
Parties may be arranged. the premises; all vegetables 

grown in our own gardon; all 
Inquiry for Special Rates meats selected from our onmm 
for Room and Board, markets. , 
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| | Proprictress and Manager 


AEDITH BARROWS 
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¥. akh 4 ¢ . dot OA He under store ‘Lightning iaiea tae eae i fo 


mouth, a pet dog in Woods Ho 


he 3. ) f - “wrecked the belfry of a pas Hole, 
ra AN Z, aH Cn Udo, Yaak church causing $1,000 damage, 


iP Gach Sona ya, | Teepeae crippled electric light — 


OB he: () ad : = ‘service in Fairhaven and ee 
) 2a CQ Sa r f- poisett during the severe elec ici 
Loe ee AL a = Url 3 pI f * struck and set fire to a house in — 


(Dartmouth and temporarily cri 


: } w. f ’ \ : pled electric light service in Fair- 
( ” os Xo A (>t t- curd (A = =——sinaveen and Mattapoisett during the 


storm which swept this city, sur- 7 
rounding communities — and Ca e 
Cod early today. — ie 
Damage in the city was confined i 
to the crippling of individual elec- 
tric systems in homes. The storm 
_ reached its Elen be tie fit: 3 na 
4 a. ™. 
| Bolt Strikes Belfry 
_, Lightning struck the pies 
the Swift Memorial Church, aa 4 
more, nearly demolishing the tow- 
er and causing damage estimated 
~at $1,000. All electric lights on the. 
‘north side of the Cape Cod Canal 
were put out of commission by the 
_ storm and a freak bolt damaged a 
parlor table at the home of Ben- 
ton McIntyre on Plymouth ai 


‘Sagamore. 
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Is there nothing but the “boneyard” ahead for the oldest whaler in the world, the 
Charles W. Morgan, built 99 years ago and now the last of the full-rigged whaling ships? 


SAVE THE MORGAN FOR POSTERITY 


Out of New Bedford harbor on an autumn day in 1841 sailed the gallant, full- 
rigged Charles W. Morgan, bound around the Horn for the vast Pacific Ocean on 


her maiden voyage. 


Three years and four months later the Morgan proudly sailed back, bearing 
nearly $70,000 worth of oil and whale bone. That was the first of 34 voyages that 
carried this staunch vessel to the Atlantic, the North and South Pacific, the Indian 


Ocean, to Japan and the Ochotsk Sea. 


In waters then uncharted, and battered by arctic ice, by storm and sleet, the 


Morgan gallantly carried her quest of the whale for 84 years. 


Though not a large vessel — only 105 feet long, 27 feet abeam and 17 feet in 
draft, — the Morgan conquered the perils of the far-flung seas, and never once was 


ashore. Now that her sailing days are over, she faces the greatest battle of her life. 


Fifteen years ago she was given by her owners to a small group in New Bedford 
to be enshrined for posterity, and Colonel Green kindly allowed her to be installed 


in a sand and concrete basin on his property at South Dartmouth. 


There the Morgan proudly rested, a living museum to a great industry that had 


colored the history of America. She was fully equipped with sails, whale boats, har- 


poons, and, in fact with every article necessary to start another of her long voyages. 


People came from all over the country to see her, and it was thought she was per- 


manently enshrined for posterity. 


Unfortunately, however, Colonel Green died leaving no will. The estate is closed. 
The ship must be moved to another location, or, — heedless of her tradition — be 


sent to a cruel end at the “boneyard.” 


Through the cooperation of the City of New Bedford, an agreement has been 
made to allow the Morgan to be placed in Marine Park at the head of New Bedford 
Harbor. 


There the vessel can rest in the port where she was built and where a century 
ago hundreds of other vessels sailed to the far-flung realms of the sea and returned with 


precious whale-oil and bone. 


There, directly on the main thoroughfare, the vessel will be available to the many 
thousands of people passing to Cape Cod over U. S. Route 6, and will stand as a 
tribute to the courage and daring with which our forebears faced perils and hardships 
of the sea that are practically unknown to the present generation accustomed to 


luxurious ocean accommodations. 


The Old Dartmouth Historical Society, which maintains the whaling museum 
in New Bedford, has agreed to take custody of the boat, provided that the cost of 
moving her and getting her in condition can be financed. The 1938 hurricane in- 


flicted considerable damage, and the cost of these repairs and of moving the Morgan 


have been estimated at $40,000. 


In the new location, the Morgan will be installed with a caretaker in charge 
and will again be available for inspection. A small admission charge will be made, 


which will probably be sufficient to meet the expense of maintenance. 


The children of America, by their contributions, saved the frigate, Constitu- 


tion. The women of America likewise saved Mount Vernon. 
Will you help to save the Morgan? 


Contributions made for this purpose are deductible under the federal income tax 


law. 


Make checks payable to the Whaleship Morgan Fund, Mark M. Duff, Treasurer, 
P. O. Box 318, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


Let’s Keep Her Colors Flying 
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THE WHALESHIP MORGAN FUND 
D DARTMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND WHALING MUSEUM 


New Beprorp, MAssACHUSETTS 


Ieherewithsubstribessesch cane ee Dollars as my 


ribution to Save the Whaleship Morgan. 


herewith 22i..eetee Go eee 
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Souvenir. booklet of 
WHALESHIP 


CHARLES W. MORGAN 


AND BARK WANDERER 


Enshrined on Col. Green’s Estate, Round Iill, Dartmouth 


Histories by Wm. H. Tripp, Assistant Curator 
Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whaling 
Museum. New Bedford, Mass. 
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50.000 printed 
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On the estate of Colonel E. H. R. Green, at 
Round Hill, South Dartmouth, Mass., and about 
eight miles southwest from New Bedford, per- 
manently moored beside a wharf, is the old whale- 
ship Charles W. Morgan. She is the last of the 
great fleet of whalers that made the name of New 
Bedford famous the world over. 


Never again from her mastheads will be heard 
the call, “There She Blows”, and never again will 
the graceful whaleboats, manned by eager crews 
leave her sides to chase the leviathan, for the old 
whaler is embedded in the sand as a lasting memo- 
rial to the great American Whaling Industry. 


The Charles W. Morgan was built in 1841, by 
Jethro and Zachariah Hillman at New Bedford, 
Mass. She was named after Charles W. Morgan, 
prominent whaleship owner, for whom she was 
built. She was constructed of live oak and was 
copper fastened. The vessel is 313 tons gross reg- 
ister, and 298 tons net, 105 feet, 6 inches long, 27 
feet, 7 inches beam and 17 feet, 6 inches deep. Her 
rig at first that of a shiv, was changed to a bark 
in 1867, and she was altered back to a ship again 
in 1925, when she was refitted at Round Hill. 


On September 4, 1841, the Morgan sailed on 
her first voyage from New Bedford to the Pacific 
Ocean. She was commanded by Captain Thomas 
A. Norton. The vessel returned January 1, 1845, 
with a catch of 1600 barrels sperm oil, 800 barrels 
whale oil and 10,000 pounds whalebone. 


After the second voyage for her original owner, 
the Morgan was sold to Edward Mott Robinson, 
grandfather of Colonel Green. She made just the 
one voyage for Mr. Robinson, and on her return in 
1853, she was sold again to I. Howland, Jr., and 
Company, (also relatives of Colonel Green). After 
three voyages for this firm, in 1863, she was pur- 
chased by J. & W. R. Wing. The old whaler made 
twenty-seven cruises for the Wings, and in 1916, 


she was bought by Captain Benjamin D. Cleve- 
land. Under this veteran whaleman and sea ele-| 
phant hunter she made a year’s voyage to the An- 
tarctic Ocean, returning with a good catch of 
200 barrels of sperm oil and 1018 barrels of val- 
uable sea elephant oil. In 1918, the John A. Cook 
Company became the owners of the Morgan and 
her port of registry was changed to Provincetown. 
Three voyages the old whaler made for this firm, 
and then her long activity as a whaling vessel 
ceased. 


— 
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The Charles W. Morgan made 37 whaling voy- 
ages after sperm, right, humpback and bowhead 
whales. She has chased whales under the line 
where the rays of the sun started the pitch in her 
seams; and wintered in the waters of the far 
north, buried in snow and ice. The old whaler 
has sailed more miles and taken more whales than 
any other whaling vessel. 

During her 80 years of active service as a whaler 
the quarter deck of the Morgan has been trod 
by many famous skippers. She has been command- 
ed by Captains: Norton, Sampson, Ripley, Fisher, 
Hamilton, Landers, Athearn, Tinkham, Ellis, Keith, 
Smith, Layton, Earle, Scullion, Reed, Gibbons, 
Church, Cleveland, Edwards, and Gonsalves. Cap- 
tain J. A. M. Earle was her commander on 9 
voyages. 

In June 1906, the Morgan returned to New 
Bedford, her home port, after an absence of 20 
years lacking four months. For more than 18 
years she had been sailing out of San Francisco 
after whales to the Northern Grounds, off Japan 
and the Okhotsk Sea. All her subsequent voyages 
have been out of her home port. 


Perusal of several of the logbooks of the Mor- 
gan shows that the old whaler has been a lucky 
ship. She made many very successful voyages, 

and on one cruise at least, she brought home 15 
pounds of ambergris, which she obtained from a 
Wwhale taken off the west coast of Africa in 1912, 
fwhen the whaler was commanded by Captain 
Church. Under command of Captain Ellis between 
1878 and 1881, off the Island of Anabon, in 48 days 
Hthe Morgan took 31 whales. The logbooks also 
show that the ship has on several occasions met 
with hard luck and trouble such as going ashore, 
having been set on fire by the crew, mutinies have 
occurred on the ship, she has been struck by light- 
‘]ning two or three times, and she has passed through 
two hurricanes, during one of these storms she 
barely escaped being wrecked on Hog Island, one 
fof the Crozetts. However, the old ship safely 
passed through these tribulations. 


On September 9, 1920, the Morgan sailed on her 
ilast active whaling voyage in command of Cap- 
tain N. Gonsalves. She returned May 28, 1921 
with 700 barrels of sperm oil. 


The Charles W. Morgan has become famous 
as a moving picture ship as well as a whaleship. 
jIn 1916 the World Film Co., used the decks and 
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cabin of the Morgan for scenes for the play, 
“Miss Petticoats”, featuring Miss Alice Brady. 
Again in 1922, the old whaler was chartered by 
the Whaling Film Corp., and used for the thrill- 
ing mutiny and other scenes in the great whaling 
movie, “Down to the Sea in Ships.” In the late 
fall of 1922, the Morgan was engaged by the 
Laskey Co. Her rig was changed to that of a 
ship and she represented a China merchant ship 
in the picture, “Java Head,” which was made at 
Salem, Mass. 

On the night of June 30th, 1924, the Morgan 
barely escaped destruction by fire. The bark was 
lying alongside a dock at Fairhaven. The Steamer 
Sankaty, a mass of flames, drifted across the 
river from New Bedford and bumped against the 
old whaler setting her on fire. The Fairhaven 
Fire Department saved the vessel which was only 
slightly charred. 

Mr. Harry Neyland, a marine artist, and Direc- 
tor of the Swain Free School of New Bedford, 
Mass. became interested in saving the old ship as a 
memento of the fast dying whaling industry. He 
obtained control of the whaler and offered her_ to 
the City of New Bedford as a museum ship. This 
offer was finally rejected and Mr. Neyland then 
interested Colonel Green in the project. 

Colonel Green agreed to take over the ship. 
On August 6, 1925, the owners of the ship Charles 
W. Morgan formed a_ permanent corporation 
known as Whaling Enshrined, Inc. Colonel Green 
was elected President and Treasurer. In return 
Colonel Green deeded the land, wharf, and the 
ground occupied by the Morgan and the other 
memorials to Whaling Enshrined, Inc. 


The old whaleship Charles W. Morgan, in com- 
mand of Captain George Fred Tilton and an able 
crew is open to inspection by the public, free of 
charge, during the whole year. During the winter 
months the ship is stripped of her sails, boats, 
and whaling gear, but in the summer she is fitted 
out with all the gear necessary to go on a real 
whaling voyage. 

The Morgan has been visited during one year 
by about 190,000 people, from all parts of the 
world. The vessel makes a lasting exhibit of a 
real whaler and she is well worth your visit. 


Visit the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, the 
Whaling Museum also the Seaman’s Bethel, 
Mariners’ Home on Johnny Cake Hill, 
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Whaling Bark Wanderer was the last vessel 
built at Mattapoisett, Mass. 
The Whalemen’s Shipping List published at New 
Bedford, under date of April 23, 1878, says: 
“Bark Wanderer.” 


“Launched. The new Bark Wanderer, of 
303 tons burthen was successfully launched 
from the Shipyard of J. H. Holmes & Son, 
at Mattapoisett on the 16th inst. She is 
owned by Messrs. Gifford and Cummings of 
this City and will be fitted for a whaling voy- 
age to the North and South Atlantic Oceans, 
to be commanded by Capt. Andrew R. Heyer, 
late of Bark George & Susan. She is a First 
Class vessel of beautiful model, and for com- 
pleteness in every respect reflects credit up- 
on the skill of her builders and the liberality 
of her owners.” 


Official number of the bark was 80665, her 
letters je. V. J “She was 303.28 tons 
Gross; 288.13 Net; 116.2 feet in length; 27.6 
feet in beam; and 15.8 feet in depth. 

On June 4, 1878, the Wanderer sailed on her 
first voyage under command of Captain Andrew 
R. Heyer. She was bound for the Atlantic Ocean. 
She returned May 23, 1882 in charge of Captain 
Layton. Her catch was 2600 barrels of oil. 

Her second voyage began August 29, 1882. She 
was commanded by Captain Thomas J. McLane, 
and sailed for the North Pacific Ocean. Later, 
Captain Thuman took over the vessel, and the 
Wanderer went into San Francisco November 
15, 1883 with a cargo of 125 barrels of whale oil. 


The agents of the Wanderer on her first voyage 
were Gifford and Cummings, and later Swift and 
Allen. When she started her second voyage John 
P. Knowles, 2nd., was her agent and he was suc- 
ceeded by Josiah N. Knowles. 

For the next 18 years after 1883, the home port 
of the Wanderer was changed to San Francisco, 
and she made 11 voyages to the North Pacific and 
Arctic Oceans. These voyages were of one year 
duration; the whaler sailing in December and 
returning to San Francisco the following No- 
vember. 


On these Arctic voyages she was commanded 
by the following skippers: Thuman, Smith, Win- 
slow. Corrigan, Cleveland, Smith, Macomber, Mc- 
Innis and Porter. 
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Her 13th voyage in command of Captain Porter 
was of four years duration. She sailed March 15, 
1894 and the Wanderer returned to San Francisco, 
October 14, 1898. Four winters the’ vessel had 
spent frozen in off Herschell Island in the Arctic 
Ocean. The result of this long voyage was seven 
whales. 

The Wanderer remained in port after this voy- 
age, and Edwin L. .Griffiths who had been her 
agent for the last four years, sold his interests to 
A. R. Nelson. 

April 14, 1900, the whaler was withdrawn and 
she went into the merchant service. It is quite 
probable that she carried supplies to Nome, Alaska, 
for the Klondike miners. 


In the latter part of 1902 or early in 1903, Cap- 
tain Timothy C. Allen, of New Bedford, Mass. 
became her agent; her home port was changed 
back to New Bedford; and on February 19, 1903, 
she sailed from San Francisco, on a whaling voy- 
age in command of Captain Benjamin D. Cleve- 
land. She made a journey back home around 
Cape Horn and arrived at New Bedford September 
4, 1904, after an absence of 22 years. Her catch 
on this voyage was 820 barrels sperm oil. 


After 1904, New Bedford was the home port of 
the Wanderer, and all subsequent voyages were 
made from this port. The whaler sailed on 23 
voyages in all, and was commanded by 22 differ- 
ent skippers. Since 1904, her captains have been: 
Shockley, Enos, Reed, Higgins, Jenkins, McKen- 
zie, Mosher, Antone T. Edwards, Lewis, Joseph 
and John Edwards. 


The Wanderer returned in 1917 from a four 
year’s voyage, under command of Captain Antone 
T. Edwards, with a cargo of 6200 barrels of oil; 
the largest voyage to her credit, and perhaps the 
largest in number of barrels of oil in the history , 
of whaling. 


Good luck had seemed to follow the Wanderer 
in her career as a whaler, although once in 1912, 
she was attacked by a wounded whale. On Aug- 
ust 24, 1912, under command of Captain Lester A. 
Mosher, the bark was about 600 miles off Bar- 
badoes, when the infuriated whale turned on the 
vessel. In the log it reads: 


“Thought the whale was going to sink the ship, 
for at 8 o’clock he came for us head on, and we 
couldn’t get out of his way. Made all the noise 
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we could and slowed him up but he came along- 
side and tried to bite a piece out of her. At 10 
o'clock, he cut 4th mate’s boat in two, killed one 
man and hurt another pretty bad, so boats had to 
cut, next morning at 10 o’clock, raised same whale 
4 miles to windward, dead. Got him alongside and 
cut him in. Made just 100 barrels.” 


During the summer of 1922, the Wanderer, which 
had just returned from a voyage, was chartered 
by the Whaling Film Co., and put under sail south 
of Noman’s Land, ahd she was used in many of 
the stirring scenes of the famous moving picture, 
“Down to the Sea in Ships.” 


In 1924, although profits in whaling for several 
years had been rather slim, Captain Antone T. Ed- 
wards, who had been skipper of the Wanderer, 
for about 10 years, and who was a heavy owner 
in the whaler, decided to fit out for another voy- 
age. On August 25th, 1924, the Wanderer sailed 
on what fate had decided was to be her last voy- 
age. A light head wind had prevented the bark 
from going to sea that day, so the tug left her 
anchored a mile or so west of Mishaum Ledge 
bell buoy, in Buzzards Bay. Captain Edwards and 
his friends returned to the city leaving the whaler 
in charge of the First Mate, Joseph A. Gomes, a 
whaleman of long experience. He had only fifteen 
men as a crew, some of these were working their 
passage to the Islands. The plan had been to go 
to Brava and there ship a crew for whaling. 


That night, a gale arose and by noon the next 
day the storm had reached hurricane proportions. 
At the height of the gale, the anchor chain parted, 
and a second anchor which was dropped, dragged. 
The steering gear went out of commission, and in 
this helpless state she was driven upon the treach- 
erous rocks of the island of Cuttyhunk. The en- 
tire crew was saved but the vessel became a total 
loss. Wreckers salvaged provisions, whaling gear, 
sails, etc. from the wreck. The stout, rugged hull 
of the Wanderer remained wedged between the 
rocks until a second storm, which occurred Sep- 
tember 30th, entirely destroyed it. 


Thus ends the record of the last active square- 
rigged whaler out of New Bedford. 


Visit the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, the 
Whaling Museum also the Seaman’s Bethel, 
Mariners’ Home on Johnny Cake Hill, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WHALES 
Especially the Blue Whale or Sulphur Bottom 


Whales are the largest animals that exist or 
ever have existed, the Blue Whale reaching a 
length of 103 feet. They are members of the 
order called Cetacea, which includes the Whales, 
Dolphins and Porpoises. Although living in 
the water and somewhat fish-like in form, all 
Cetaceans are true mammals. They have warm 
blood, breathe air by means of lungs, bring 
forth their young alive, and nourish them with 


milk. 


Whales are thought to have originated from 
land mammals, but from what particular group 
they descended is unknown. On most Cetaceans 
traces of the hairy covering of ordinary mam- 
mals are present, showing in a few short, scat- 
tered hairs on certain parts of the head. The 
fore limbs (represented by the fins, or “flip- 
pers”) are like those of other mammals in 
structural characters; they are used as balanc- 
ing organs. The hind limbs are never to be 
seen externally, and are present only as small 
vestigial bones. 

The tail (“flukes”) is horizontal, and not 
vertical as in fishes; it is probably used as the 
sole means of propelling the animal. 

The dorsal fin is totally absent in some Cet- 
aceans, but in others grows to a great height. 


Unlike fishes there are no bones in the back fin 
or tail. 


Between the smooth skin and the flesh the 
entire body is covered by a thick layer of fat 
or “blubber,” which prevents the loss of animal 
heat (it is from the blubber that the oil is “tried 
out’). 


The nostrils, or “blowholes,” which may be 
either single or double, open from the top of 
the head, save in the Sperm Whale. 


When a whale comes to the surface to breathe, 
it at once expels the air from its lungs. This 
warm air is saturated with water-vapor, and, 
when it is discharged, condenses; thus a column 
of steam or spray is formed, which is forced to 
a considerable height. It is this spray which 
gives rise to the common belief that the whale 
actually spouts water. 


Cetaceans are found in all the oceans from 
near the Antarctic regions to within the Arctic 
Circle. Many of the smaller forms (porpoises 
and dolphins) ascend rivers for a considerable 
distance, and all the members of one family 
are exclusively inhabitants of fresh-water. 


The whales of the world may be divided into 
two great classes, or sub-orders, viz.: 


I. Whales without teeth 
II. Whales with teeth 


Those of the first group (the toothless whales ) 
are all characterized by plates of so-called 
“whalebone,” or baleen, hanging from the roof 
of the mouth. The plates are of use in strain- 
ing from, the water the often almost micro- 
scopic animals upon which these whales feed. 
Whalebone varies greatly in length in differ- 
ent species reaching its greatest length in the 


Bowhead in which it is occasionally twelve feet 
long. It is of considerable commercial value, 
the better grades at one time being worth from 
six to eight dollars per pound. The Blue or 
Sulphur Bottom Whale, the Finback and the 
Right Whale are representatives of the tooth- 
less or whalebone whales. 


The second group (the toothed whales) which 
includes the Sperm Whale, Dolphins and Por- 
poises, all have teeth, varying in number from 
a single pair to sixty or more. They feed on 
fish, squids and cuttlefish. 

The model or reproduction in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y.. 
is a copy of a whale taken off the coast of New- 
foundland in June, 1903, and reproduced, and 
skeleton taken, for the U. S. National Museum. 

This whale was 76 feet long and 36 feet in 
girth; its weight was 6134 tons distributed as 
follows: 


Flesh z 40 tons 
Bones _ jo 8 tons 
Blubbers 22. * is _ 8 tons 
Watts: © ol. ees PG 
Bingdiiaee bets eee 2 tons 
Whalebone ______--_ 1750 pounds 


Each jaw bone was 20 feet long and weighed 
1000 pounds. 

Each fin or flipper weighed 800 pounds. 

The tail, or flukes, was 16 feet 5 inches across 
and weighed 1500 pounds. 

Be sure and see the Sperm Whale’s jaw, near 
the stern of the “Lagoda” in the Bourne Mem- 


orial Building of Old Dartmouth Historical So- 
ciety on Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford, Mass. 


The whaling industry of today is carried on hb 
methods that are vastly different. 
It is largely a Norwegian industry. Most « 
the catch is made in the Antarctic waters. 
One of their largest vessels is the 22,000 t« 
steamer “Kosmos”. She is accompanied |! 
seven steam hunting boats. 


On the bow of the hunting boat is a canno 1 


that fires a harpoon weighing 150 lbs. 
the Norwegian harpoon from the “Kosmos” ne 


the bow of the “Lagoda.”’) 


The big Blue Whale, or Sulphur bottom kill 
by the Norwegians tends to sink on account 
the weight of bone in its head. After it is kill 
it is blown up with compressed air causing 
to float. 
Towed back to the big mother ship a door 
opened up in the bow and the whole whale 


drawn inside the vessel. 


By means of a flensing knife the blubber 
cut into strips, then boiled into oil, and the « 
sold for the manufacture of fine toilet soaps. 
One vessel in 1929 killed 1,306 whales whi 
yielded 126,000 barrels of oil, valued at m« 
The oil cargoes are sold 


than $3.000,000. 


> 
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soap factories in Staten Island and Cincinnaii. 


In 1930, 30,000 whales were killed. 


Vistt the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, thi 
Whaling Museum also the Seaman’s Bethel, 
Mariners’ Home on Johnny Cake Hill. 


— 


(Newspaper reprint, March, 1933) 


_ The 1932 report of the Norwegian Whal- 
ing association states that foreign comp- 
anies belonging to the association had a 
total catch of 408,691 barrels of oil in the 
1931-32 season, the catch of foreign com- 
panies outside the association being 443,- 
981 barrels. A new method of hardening 
oil which was developed at a German fact- 
ory led to a greater demand from the mar- 
garine factories and of the 1930-31 produc- 
tion disposed of by the selling ring about 
99.500 tons of oil were sold to the non- 
combine factories. After referring to the 
successful efforts made to bring about an 
agreement for restricted production during 
the 1932-33 season, the report states that 
sixteen expeditions, one shore station and 
fifteen floating refineries are operating, in 
addition to the two expeditions of the 
Southern Whaling & Sealing Co., and al- 
together 118 whaling steamers are operat- 
ing in the South Seas. 
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(Compliments of Whaling Enshrined, Inc.) 
The famous old whaling ship “Charles W. 
Morgan” resting in a bed of sand at Round Hill, 
South Dartmouth, Mass. The ship was enshrined 

in this spot so the public might inspect it. In this 

view the craft is flying the “house” flags of old 
Atlantic Coast shipping firms. Ordinarily they 

are not flown on the ship but this picture was 
taken on a gala occasion. 
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Visit the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, the 

é Whaling Museum also the Seaman’s Bethel, 

Mariners’ Home on Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


THE WHALING MUSEUMS OF 
NEW BEDFORD AND NANTUCKET 


Article by Geo. Sarton, reprinted from ISIS 
Published in Belgium 


A few years ago I devoted a note in this journal! 
(vol. 8. 492-96). to the Musee Pyreneen of Lourdes and 
took advantage of this to descant upon the importance 
of local or regional museums. There ought to be in 
the center of every district not only a little museum 
relative to the natural history of that district, but also 
a historical museum. In a way the second museum is 
even more important than the former, because historical 
objects are often unique or rare, and when they are 
lost they are lost forever. If the objects of historical 
interest were still too few in number, they might be 
temporarily kept in a room or in a cupboard of the 
town hall.or of any other public building. Sooner or 
later a museum must be established; this is just as 
necessary for the spiritual health of the community as 
the school or the library. It affords a pleasant oppor- 
tunity for young and old alike to remember the deeds 
of their predecessors and to derive some inspiration 
from them. I am glad to say that there are quite a few 
such museums in Massachusetts, but the majority of 
the exhibits refer to the Revolution or to other wars, 
or to the manners and customs of earlier days, to their 
arts rather than to their industries. To be sure the 
historian of science and technology may find some 
items of interest in almost every collection of that 
kind, but not enough to justify a long journey. 

The museums of which I am going to speak presently 
are of a different kind. They are almost exclusively 
dedicated to the commemoration of an industry now 
extinct (at least in its original form) — whaling — of 
which New Bedford and Nantucket were a century ago 
the most important centers in the world. A visit to 
one of these museums, or preferably to both (1) will 
give any intelligent person a very good idea of whaling 
in general and of the subsidiary industries; he will 
then be ready to read a treatise on the subject with 
sufficient appreciation of the technical details involved. 
These two museums are so good that a historian of 
science or technology finding himself, say, in New York 
or in Boston, should try by all means to visit them. 


(1) This can easily be managed. There is a regular steamboat 
service between New Bedford and Nantucket Island; the distance 
is 54 miles and the voyage lasts a little less than five hours in good 
weather. From Boston to New Bedford it takes about one hour 
and a half in the train; from New York to New Bedford is an 
overnight voyage by steamboat. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WHALING 
FLEET IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN IN 1871 


By William F. Williams 


Reprint of address in 1902 
to Brooks Club, New Bedford, Mass. 


Before the Brooks club connected with the Grace 
Episcopal church, City Engineer William F. Williams 
recently read a paper on “The Wrecks of ’71.” The 
paper contained Mr. Williams’s personal recollections 
of the disaster to the Arctic whaling fleet in 1871, a 
disaster which resulted in great loss to New Bedford 
capital, and which was deeply felt in the community. 
This is the first time the story of the wrecks has been 
so completely told. It proved of great interest to the 
members of the Brooks club, as it will to the com- 
munity at large. Mr. Williams’s paper is printed in 


full: 


“THE WRECK SEASON OF ’71.” 


It is now many years since the fleet of 32 whale- 
ships was abandoned in the Arctic ocean, a lapse of 
time in which many of its leading participants have 
cleared for their Last Voyage and in which the event 
itself has become little more than a memory even in 
the city of New Bedford, the home of its greatest suf- 
ferers. 


What I shall tell you of this season are the recol- 
lections of the experience and impressions of a boy, for 
while my father took his family with him on a number 
of voyages, on this particular voyage I was only 12 
years old. My nautical surroundings extending up to 
the age of 18, no doubt have enabled me to retain a 
clearer recollection of the more important events which 
transpired during this voyage than would be true of 
the ordinary passenger of even more mature years. 
In addition my memory has been very much helped 
by the further fact that I was in the Arctic the season 
before, and subsequently, at the age of 15, made an- 
other voyage of a year’s duration, although not to the 
Arctic ocean, during which the “loss of ’71” was as 
you may appreciate, a frequent theme of discussion. 


We returned to Honolulu in the bark Josephine 
from the season of 1870, and on Nov. 24, 1870, we 
sailed again in the bark Monticello of New London 
for a cruise in the South Pacific and the Arctic ocean, 
the first part of the voyage being commonly known as 
the “between season cruise,” and so arranged that we 
would reach the Arctic ocean by the time the ice had 
passed out, the object being sperm whaling and the 
“breaking in” of the crew. The time at my disposal this 
evening will not permit me to go into the details of 


the cruise in the South Pacific, although it abounded in 
interesting experiences. 

Our last port of entry was Yokohoma, from which 
we sailed on the 10th of April, 1871, and laid our 
course direct for the Bering sea. I do not recall ever 
having any lonesome or long days in my experience on 
a whaler, but if there were any dull days it was when 
“making a passage.” Then more sail is carried and 
whales are seldom seen; but on these trips I had to de- 
vote more time to my studies, which I kept up all the 
time I was at sea, so that when more interesting events 
were taking place I could have a holiday. In the early 
part of May we entered the Bering sea well over to- 
ward the Asia side and made the ice near Cape Thaddeus. 
We were in this ice nearly two months, at no time 
was our progress fast, and some days we actually lost 
ground. During this time the view as far as the eye 
could see was one expanse of snow-covered ice, broken 
here and there by narrow leads and small areas of 
clear water. Unless blowing very fresh there were 
none of the usual sea motions to the ship, which was 
not an unpleasant relief from the ceaseless rolling and 
pitching which prevails while at sea. 

I also recall that it marked the cessation of the 
daily working out of sights for latitude and longitude, 
which was a relief to me, as I had been obliged to 
learn this part of ship duty. Most of the time one or 
more ships was in sight and frequently close enough 
for visits to be made and returned across the ice. I 
was barred from making these trips as they were al- 
ways more or less dangerous from the constant shift- 
ing of the ice opening up lanes of clear water, often 
requiring long detours to cover a very short distance 
in a direct line. Sail was kept upon the ship whenever 
the direction of the wind and the condition of the ice 
permitted of any headway whatever. A constant look- 
out was kept for whales, for it is the habit the “bow- 
head” to leave the Arctic ocean for the Bering sea the 
last thing in the fall and to return as early in the 
spring as the condition of the ice will permit. Of 
course it is seldom that the boat can be lowered, but 
bomb guns and “irons” are kept at hand, and if a’ 
whale came up in any of the clear water spaces near 
the ship there would be a wild rush by everybody to 
get a shot at it. Sometimes when the ship was not un- 
der sail, men were kept on the ice at these openings 
and it was not an uncommon thing for whales to be 
captured in this manner, although more were lost 
than were saved. 

I will digress at this point to state that it is a 
singular fact that while the bowhead is classified as 
the “northern right whale,” he is never spoken of as 
a “right whale” by a whaleman. There is a similarity 
between the bowhead and the right whale, yet they 
are very different in many respects. For instance, the 


bowhead has only been seen in the Okhotsk sea, Ber- 
ing sea and the Arctic ocean, both on the Pacific and 
Greenland sides, never anywhere else. There is, how- 
ever, a right whale which frequents the Bering sea 
on the American side, but is never seen in the Arctic 
ocean and this whale is different in some ways from 
the right whale of the Japan sea and from the right 
whale of the Atlantic ocean and the South Pacific. 
The right whale of the Bering sea and of the Japan sea 
is a fighter, and the female never deserts her young 
in the face of danger. The bowhead is not a fighting 
whale, rarely ever doing any injury, intentionally at 
least, and the females always desert their young on 
the first approach of danger. 

While the Bering sea is not as heavy as that met 
with in the Arctic ocean, it has substance enough to 
require considerable caution in the working of the 
ship through its various leads. 

This particular year the ice in “the Sea” was 
unusually heavy, and several of the ships were in- 
jured. The bark Oriole was stove and became a total 
loss, furnishing one of the events of the season. This 
was in the latter part of June and we had just got 
through the main body of the ice at a point near St. Law- 
rence island, south of Bering straits. when the Oriole 
was seen to set her colors Union down. There were 
several other ships near and all sent men to assist in 
pumping and finding the leak. The ship was finally 
taken into a harbor near by, on the Asia side, called 
by the whalemen Plover bay, to be ultimately aban- 
doned as already stated. Shortly after this event we 
met the survivors of the bark Japan which was lost at 
Cape East on the Asia shore the last part of the sea- 
son before. Eight of her crew had died. the rest 
passed the winter with the natives and had had a ter- 
rible experience as they were not able to save any of 
the ship’s provisions and were obliged to live on the 
native food of blubber and walrus meat cooked with 
the hair on. I remember how I was impressed by 
hearing Captain Barker tell that the last square meal he 
had before accepting the native diet was a few tallow 
candles which he picked up on the beach. I think 
that the experience of the crew of this ship had con- 
siderable bearing upon the decision of the captains 
later in the year to abandon their ships. 

We entered the Arctic ocean the latter part of 
June, but finding heavy ice well to the south and 
closely packed on the American side we went to “wal- 
rusing.” Up to a few years previous the whalemen had 
not considered the walrus a foeman worthy of their 
steel, but someone had put in his spare time while 
_waiting for the ice to move out, killing walrus and 
conyerting their blubber into oil, to discover later 
_that it was nearly, if not quite, as valuable as whale 
oil, That was the doom of the walrus. At that time 


the walrus was captured with the regular “toggle iron” 
or “harpoon,” (by the way, whalemen never use the 
word “harpoon”). The length of the shank of the 
iron is reduced to save it from getting twisted out of 
shape by the efforts of the walrus to release them- 
selves. Nearly all of the walrus were captured in the 
water, and when killed hauled out on the ice to be 
skinned. In this apparently cumbersome manner our 
four boats killed over 500 walrus in less than a month’s 
time, the net results of which were about 300 barrels 
of oil. It was no uncommon occurrence to see thous- 
ands of walrus upon the ice within an area of easy 
vision, and as the sun never set during this period, 
the hours of work were only limited by the physical 
capacity of the men, and that was tried to its utmost. 
I will add here, that in the following years the Sharpe’s 
rifle was substituted for the iron, and the walrus was 
shot while on the ice. It was not an unusual record 
for a “good shot” to kill a hundred walrus on one 
block of ice and without moving his position. They 
did not seem to mind the report of the gun, or to notice 
the hunter as long as he kept quiet; but it was essen- 
tial that the shots be instantly fatal, as a wounded 
walrus would soon drive his particular colony into the 
water. The vital spot is the brain on top of the back 
part of the head, where the bone is thin and the skin 
tight. Body shots are rarely fatal. 


On one pleasant day I was permitted to go in the 
boat with the first mate, where I had my first near 
view of a live walrus. To make matters interesting, 
the first walrus struck promptly drove his tusks through 
the side of the boat, tearing out a piece of plank large 
enough to have sunk us in a few minutes if the crew 
had not been used to such experiences. The walrus 
was promptly dispatched by a thrust of the lance, the 
boat pulled to the ice, hauled out and a canvas patch 
tacked over the hole in about the time it takes to 
tell it. After enough walrus had been killed to make 
a boat load they were hauled on the ice, skinned and 
the blubber packed in the boat, when we returned 
to the ship. While an old walrus will weigh over 2000! 
pounds, you are not properly impressed by their size 
even when they are in full view on the ice, because 
having no legs they are always apparently lying down. 
In the water their size is still more deceptive, as you 
only see their head and a small part of their back. Their 
movements, too, are so clumsy, that it is extremely 
funny to see them on the approach of a boat get off 
the ice, the females fairly shoving their young over- 
board in their anxiety to get them out of danger, and 
all bellowing and barking as though Bedlam had 
broken loose. At times the water around the boat was 
fairly alive with young and old walrus; but as no one 
else seemed alarmed I took it for granted that there 
was no danger, although at first my nerves got a few 


‘ 


bad “jars,” when upon hearing a terrific bellow at my 
back I would turn to find myself almost within arm’s 
length of a rather vicious looking combination, of a 
round head, wicked black eyes and a pair of long droop- 
ing white ivory tusks, but I soon learned that he was 
the most frightened of the two and promptly escaped 
if possible, either by diving or swimming away from 
the boat. Now and then a female walrus separated from 
her young, or an old bull walrus slightly wounded, 
would make a rush for the boat, sometimes causing 
an accident to some member of the crew, although I 
do not recall any that were fatal. The boats, however, 
were frequently stove, so much so that it usually took 
about a week after the walrusing period was over, to 
put them in proper repair. 

During the walrusing period the ship was con- 
stantly under way, most of the time in scattering ice, 
which, together with the presence of a number of 
other ships, made navigation very trying to the nerves, 
requiring as it did almost constant attention to the 
conning of the ship. Collisions with the ice were fre- 
quent, especially when the weather was foggy, and I 
must confess that I could never get used to the sen- 
sation produced by the ship striking a good sized ice 
floe, especially when, as was often the case, it was fol- 
lowed by the order to “try the pumps,” which always 
gives you a few bad moments when your breath doesn’t 
seem to come just right and your heart wants to come 
up and see what the trouble is all about; but the pumps 
suck and with another addition to your regard for the 
“sood old ship” you get back to your normal mental 
condition only to go through the same sensation the 
very next time the ship fetches up good and solid. 
Our most startling experience that season was on an 
occasion when it was blowing quite fresh and the ice 
had suddenly shifted. We were practically cut off 
from open water, except for a narrow passage between 
two very large floes of ice. Had the passage been 
straight, as at first it looked to be, we would have 
got through without striking, but the ship was going 
quite fast so that when the exact situation was known, 
we had no alternative except to try to make it. The 
ship struck first a glancing blow on the weather bow, 
which rolled her down almost to her lee plank shear, 
then shearing off she ran directly into the floe on the 
other side, which she struck with tremendous force, 
bringing her to a complete stop and throwing the 
watch below out of their berths. After a few heavy rolls 
she gathered headway and went through the passage. 
Of course we thought she was stove. The pumps were 
immediately rigged and men sent below into the fore 
peak to see if they could hear the water coming in, 
but they soon reported everything quiet and the pumps 
confirmed the report, but it was a narrow escape. 


By the last of July a strong northeast wind broke 
up the ice which up to this time had hung close to 
the American shore and we began to think seriously 
of whaling. The ice was still heavy and well to the 
south all across the ocean, so that it was impossible to 
get to the Herald island grounds, and as the whaling 
the year before had been around Point Barrow, all the 
ships commenced to work to the northeast, in the 
clear water between the ice and the American shore. 
The contest to be head ship was close and spirited. 
The right of way due to starboard tack was insisted 
upon fully as zealously, even to the limit of hair breadth 
escapes from actual collision, as ever seen in a cup race. 
Those old “square toes” with plenty of wind and a 
smooth sea, manned by crews every man of which by 
that time could qualify as an A. B., made a nautical 
picture rarely seen in even the great traveled highways 
of the ocean. Then again the tacking of a “square 
rigger” is rather an impressive evolution compared 
with tacking a fore and aft craft like a schooner, 
where you put the helm down, haul over the jib sheets 
and it’s all done. But the weather was fickle, the 
wind shifted to the west and the ice came in again, 
bringing the ships practically to a standstill, so that 
“camming,” which I need hardly tell you is the sailor’s 
term for visiting, was frequent, greatly to my joy. You 
see a “gam” meant much to me, for one thing it 
brought a good dinner, whether I staid at home or 
went aboard the other ship, as the best the ships af- 
forded was always brought out on these occasions. It 
meant also seeing new faces and hearing the latest 
news from civilization, as many of the ships had not 
made the between season cruise, but had come direct 
from Honolulu or ’Frisco. If you have never made a 
long voyage you can hardly appreciate the full force 
of this statement; but most important of all it brought 
an opportunity to get new reading matter. It is the rule 
for the first mate of the ship that is being visited, to 
return to the other ship with her captain’s boat, but 
with his own crew, and I generally went with the mate. 
In this way I could exchange books, and in general’ 
have more liberty. In addition our mate was good 
natured enough to frequently let me steer the boat’ 
and give the orders in leaving and approaching the 
ships. 


One of the incidents usually connected with “gam- 
ming” and which never lost its interesting excitement 
to me, although witnessed many times, was the opera-_ 
tion of “speaking a ship” both being under sail at 
the time. The intention of a desire to speak was gen- 
erally given by the ship in the windward position 
hoisting her ensign and “keeping off” for the ship she 
wishes to speak, The latter would then “haulaback,” 
i. e. the helm is put hard down so as to bring the ship 
sharp on the wind, while the yards and sails on the 


mainmast are squared or “hauledaback,” the yards on 
the foremast are “braced forward,” that is with the 
sails full and all the fore and aft sails also full. In 
this position the ship is nearly motionless, forging ahead 
a trifle. The speaking ship when directly to wind- 
ward “keeps off” and heads for about amidships of the 
other ship, holding her course, until to the novice, es- 
pecially if on the waiting ship, it seems as though a 
collision were absolutely unavoidable; but just about 
this time the other ship shears a little, passing close 
by the stern of your ship and the two captains ex- 
change the compliments of the day, usually ending by 
one inviting the other aboard. The conversation is 
also carried on without the aid of a trumpet, an omis- 
sion which at first rather lowered the nautical character 
of the event in my estimation; but I soon became 
reconciled to allowing the trumpet to depart in com- 
pany with a lot of other nautical fallacies which I 
had imbibed from the writings of Cooper, and a few 
others. It is quite essential that the speaking ship 
shall have an experienced man at the wheel during 
this evolution. Sometimes when it is blowing fresh, 
and on all ships that steer badly before the wind, two 
men are put at the wheel with an officer close at hand. 
Green-hands upon their first experience at the wheel 
when speaking a ship, have been known to get so badly 
frightened that they either run away from the wheel or 
become physically incapable of executing the orders. 

During this time we were nearly constantly in sight 
of land in the vicinity of Cape Lisburne, which is a 
bold, strongly defined landmark, the last of the high 
land on the American shore. From Cape Lisburne 
the land slopes to the north, becoming quite low and 
marshy, without trees or shrubs, and of an extremely 
uninteresting appearance, continuing this way to the 
north and east with slight variations for many miles. 
A line of sand bars extends parallel to the shore for 
some distance. Uncertainty as to the exact location 
of these shoals made navigation close to the shore rath- 
er hazardous; the charts in use at this time were very 
deficient in exact information, which obliged the cap- 
tains to trust largely to their personal knowledge and 
the lead line. It is also a rather peculiar fact that 
there are no regular tides on this coast, although a 
sudden change in the direction of the wind oftentimes 
produces a temporary rise and fall of the level of the 
sea. The compass is also very uncertain, particularly 
in thick weather. I have often seen the ship tack and 
the compass remain stationary, but by a vigorous shak- 
ing of the compass the needle would finally respond 
to a change in direction. 

The natives were frequent visitors, but with very 
few and rare exceptions they were to me extremely 
repulsive in looks and habits. They have a disgusting 
fad of making a hole through the cheek near the cor- 


ner of the mouth, in which they place polished pieces 
of ivory or stone, and sometimes empty brass cartridge 
shells. Then they gradually enlarge the opening by 
increasing the size of the ornament, until not infre- 
quently it tears through into the corner of the mouth. 
You can imagine the appearance and the results, es- 
pecially when they are chewing tobacco, by such an 
addition to an already liberal allowance for a mouth. 
They are confirmed beggars and not above taking 
things without your knowledge and consent. They are 
shiftless to the point of often failing, through no lack 
of opportunity, but from sheer laziness, to provide 
sufficient food for their winter consumption, entail- 
ing much suffering and often loss of life by starvation. 
They early took the first two degrees in civilization by 
learning to use tobacco and drink rum. It was their 
custom after making a considerable trading transac- 
tion, whereby a quantity of liquor was secured, for the 
entire male portion of the village to go on a spree that 
was only limited in time by the amount of the rum. 
At these times all the weapons were turned over to the 
women, as they had learned from bitter experience 
that a drunken Eskimo and a weapon was a combina- 
tion that could not be trusted. 

The native boats are marvels in lightness of con- 
struction, being built of the tanned skins of seals 
drawn over a frame of wood which is made up of 
small pieces of drift wood, very light and spliced to- 
gether with servings of sinew. A boat that will hold 
ten or twelve natives will not have a piece of wood 
in its frame much over an inch in greatest diameter. 
In shape they remind one of a dory, being flat-bot- 
tomed, with flaring sides and sharp at both ends. 
They are propelled by paddles, usually operated by the 
women. 

As we worked back and forth between the ice 
and land we did some whaling, being rather more suc- 
cessful than most of the ships. I will not go into the 
details of the taking of a whale, as that has been so 
thoroughly well described by Mr. Bullen in the “Cruise 
of the Cachalot” that I could not hope to add anything 
of interest in the short account which my time would 
permit me to give you. I have already remarked 
that the bowhead is not a fighter, but I do not want 
you to infer from this statement that there is no risk 
involved in their capture. For, like everything con- 
nected with the sea, you pass so quickly from comedy 
to tragedy, and from tragedy to comedy, that you never 
are safe in trying to limit the possible dangers in the 
capture of a whale, as a few incidents will illustrate. 
One of the whales taken by our boats at this time 
accidentally got into close contact with the boat and 
proceeded literally to spank it, bringing its great flukes 
down on top of the boat several times. From the 
ship it looked very bad for the crew and the boat, 


but aside from a broken oar or two no real damage 
was done to either and the whale was killed. Of 
course the crew hugged the bottom of the boat pretty 
close, but the real secret of their escape was the fact 
that the whale was not vicious. If it had been a 
right whale or a sperm whale there would not have 
been enough of the boat left to pay to save, and prob- 
ably some of the crew would have been killed. An- 
other time my father’s boat was fast to a whale who 
was running for the heavy ice, when by a sudden swerve 
in his course he ran the boat over a small cake of ice, 
capsizing the boat and running off with the line. Be- 
fore we on shipboard could hardly realize what had 
happened, the boat’s crew were all sitting astride the 
keel of the boat. Fortunately the line did not catch on 
anything, and what might have been a tragedy became 
a farce, and one that for some time it was not good 
judgment to discuss within the hearing of my father. 

Now just a few words about the unwritten law of 
the “right of chase” as recognized by whalemen, he- 
cause it may have occurred to you that a few whales 
amons so many ships, each carrying from four to five 
hoats. might produce a badly mixed up state of affairs. 
But if a lone whale was raised, the first ship to lower 
a boat had the right of way. Unless the ships were 
very close it would rarely happen that more than two 
or three ships would see the same whale at the same 
time; the other ships would know a whale was in 
sight by seeing the boats. but they might not see the 
whale. Again, the boats of a few ships might be 
chasing different whales, discovered in separate loca- 
tions, but at the same time, while the greater number 
of the ships would be looking on. If a number of 
whales were in sight and well dispersed so that all 
the ships could lower their boats, they would do so, 
but great care was used not to interfere with each 
other’s whales as soon as that fact was established 
by the whale being nearer to one boat than to another. 

By the latter part of August the ice had worked 
some distance off shore and the ships commenced again 
to work to the northeast. Blossom Shoals off Icy Cape 
were passed and it began to look as though we would 
reach Point Barrow, where we expected to find plenty 
of whales; but on the 29th the wind came strong from 
the southwest accompanied by snow and the ice com- 
menced again to shut in. At this time we were off 
Point Belcher and my father decided to turn back. 
It was a beat to windward, but we hoped to get by the 
shoals ahead of the ice. The sea room, however, was 
narrow, requiring short tacks and the taking of chances 
in the shoal water along the shore. We had only 
made a few miles to the south when one of those pecu- 
liar incidents happened which make sailors believe in 
luck, good and bad, only in this case it was bad. We 
were on the “in-shore tack” trying to make every inch 


possible, the order was given for tacking ship, all hands 
were on deck, starboard watch aft, port watch forward, 
as was always the rule when working ship in close 
quarters. The ship was almost in the wind and com- 
ing beautifully, another minute and she would be 
safely on the other tack. The calls of the leadsmen in 
the fore chains showed that we still had water under our 
keel, when of a sudden out of the gloom of the snow 
there loomed a floe of ice right under our weather 
bow. There was a bare possibility that the ship would 
swing enough to strike it on her other bow, in which 
event we were all right, but as the sailors said “luck 
was against us” she struck on her weather bow, hung 
“in irons” for a few moments, then slowly swung off 
and stopped; we were ashore. The sails were all quick- 
ly taken in and furled, an anchor laid out to windward 
to try to keep her from going on hard. It was not 
routh as the ice had made a perfect lee, and-as night 
had then set in nothing more could be done until 
morning. The next day was clear and fair and showed 
the greater part of the fleet at anchor outside of our 
position. Our condition was soon known to them and 
all sent their crews to assist in getting our ship off. To 
me it was a gala day, the decks fairly swarmed with 
men, orders were executed with a snap and vigor that 
only a sailor can put into his work when he is pleased 
to. More anchors were laid out astern and the chains 
taken to the windlass and hove taut. Casks of oil were 
hoisted out of the hold and rolled aft, and finally 
she floated and was towed off to the other ships and 
her anchor dropped, as it later developed, for the last 
time. 


The pack ice had swung in until it was close to 
the shore at Point Belcher and at Icy Cape with most 
of the ships lying in the clear water between the ice 
and the shore, which here makes a long inward curve 
between the two mentioned headlands. The fleet was 
divided into four parts; the most northern including 
four ships was in the pack ice off Point Belcher. About 
ten miles to the south and off Wainwright inlet were 
18 ships, including our ship, and all in a small area ' 
of clear water about three-quarters of a mile in width, 
between the pack and the shore. A few miles further 
south were seven ships, some in the ice and some in 
clear water, and just in sight from our masthead, still 
further south, were three more ships. At that time it 
was not clearly known whether the other seven ships 
of the fleet were in the ice or outside. At first we 
looked upon the situation as only a temporary hind- 
rance, and the boats were sent off up the coast to look 
for whales. Our boats captured one which made us 
the recipients of many congratulations over our good 
luck. The weather was pleasant, but the wind, when 
there was any, was from the westward. Everybody 
prayed and whistled for a strong northeaster, but it did 


not come, instead the ice kept crowding the ships 
closer to the shore. 

Now a word about the pack ice of the Arctic 
ocean, which I will preface by stating candidly that I 
fear I cannot give you a comprehensive description of 
it as it seems to be one of those indescribable things, 
at least I judge so, from the fact that I have never 
read anything that to my mind adequately described it. 
The pack ice is an enormous accumulation of cakes or 
floes of snow-covered sea frozen ice. of all sizes and 
shapes, but containing very few whose highest points 
are more than 10 feet above the sea level, and those 
have been formed by the crowding of one floe on top 
of another. There are very few level spots of any ex- 
tent, the general effect being very rough. There are 
no icebergs as there are no glaciers in these northern- 
most parts of either America or Asia. The pack is 
not, therefore, in its individual parts imposing, grand 
or beautiful, but as a whole under all the varying con- 
ditions of an Arctic sky, from brilliant sunshine to a 
leaden gloom, it is a magnificent spectacle; and when 
you stop to consider that it represents ages of accum- 
ulation and that there is beneath the surface nearly 
10 times more bulk than what you can see, you realize 
that there is something to be considered beside beauti- 
ful effects, that there is within it a power which can- 
not be expressed and can only be partially compre- 
hended. 

Captain Markham, an English explorer, has named 
the pack of ice of this, the Greenland side of the Arc- 
tic ocean, “The Paleo-crystic Sea.” I think it is an 
appropriate title for all the real pack ice of the Arc- 
tic ocean. Of course the southern limit of the pack 
ice is not always the same. In 1871 it was unusually 
far south, but probably at that time there were large 
openings of clear water to the west and north, perhaps 
in the neighborhood of Wrangel island, caused by a 
separation in the pack as a result of the long period 
ef westerly winds. I do not believe that the great 
central ice pack of the Arctic extending from longitude 
130 degrees west to longitude 160 degrees east acts 

often, if ever, as a unit. Here is a great frozen area 
which, with the exception of two small islands near its 
southern limit, is as far as we know, absolutely devoid 
of land. The little that is known of this great ice 
pack has been learned by the whalers. and of the many 
ships which have been lost in it, no wreckage has 
ever yet come back. It was in this great pack that 
the Mt. Wollaston and the Vigilant were lost the year 
that Lieutenant DeLong entered the same pack ice, 
only to the westward of Wrangel island, and again the 
same in which in 1876 13 whaleships were lost to the 
'northeast of Point Barrow. It was the central portion 
of the great pack that had swung south and barred our 
escape. 


The water at the edge of the pack where we were 
anchored was about 24 feet deep, yet the ice was on the 
bottom and each day the tremendous force of the pack 
pressing in was driving it close to the shore. 

Sept. 2d the brig Comet was crushed by getting 
between a grounded floe of ice and the moving pack. 
On the 7th the bark Roman was crushed in a similar 
manner, only in this case the pack performed one of | 
its peculiar tricks of relaxing its pressure, allowing the | 
floe against the ship to draw back, as though gathering | 
its energy for another attack, whereupon the ship im- 
mediately sank, giving the crew but scant time in which | 
to save themselves. On the 8th the bark Awashonks | 
was crushed and pushed partly out upon the ice. 

It was now apparent that the situation was ser- 
ious and consultations between the captains were fre- 
quent. It was finally decided that they ought to find 
out if any of the ships were outside the ice. Accord- 
ingly, Captain Frasier of the ship Florida went down 
the coast in a whaleboat and reported upon his return 
that seven of the ships were either outside or in a 
position to easily get out, but that the ice extended 
to Icy cape, a distance of about 70 miles from our po- 
sition. He also reported that these seven ships had 
only just got out of a position which at one time 
looked serious, and that several of them had _ lost 
anchors, but the captains had promised that they would 
hold on as long as they could, but the most assuring 
message was brought from Captain Dowden of the 
Progress, who said, “Tell them all I will wait for them 
as long as I have an anchor left or a spar to carry a 
sail.” And we all knew he meant just what he said. 
The clear water had now begun to freeze over so that 
the bows of the boats had to be coppered to keep them 
from being cut through by this thin ice. All hepes 
of getting out were now given up and active prepara- 
tions were commenced for leaving the ships. 

Tt was evident that the distance to Icy cape was so 
ereat that only one trip could be made, therefore every- 
thing that was not an absolute necessity had to be left, 
as all the available room in the boats was required for 
provisions. I recall with an ever increasing regret 
our family sorrow at giving up the many interesting 
articles we had collected during our cruise among 
the South Sea island and our visit to Japan. 

Sept. 12th the captains held their last conference 
and decided to abandon the ships on the 14th, all 
signing statement which briefly gave their reasons, as 
follows: First, there was no harbor available that the 
ships could be got into; second, there were not enough 
provisions to feed the crews for over three months; 
third, the country was bare of food and fuel, 

My father decided that on account of my mother 
and sister, and perhaps also me, he would not attempt 
to make the trip in one day, so we started on the after- 


é 
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noon of the 13th and spent the night on the brig 
Victoria as the guests of Captain Redfield. I doubt if 
I can adequately describe the leave-taking of our ship. 
It was depressing enough to me, and you know a boy 
can always see possibilities of something novel or 
interesting in most any change, but to my father and 
mother it must have been a sad parting, and I think 
what made it still more so was the fact that only a 
short distance from our bark lay the ship Florida, of 
which my father had been master eight years and on 
which three of his children had been born. The usual 
abandonment of a ship is the result of some irrepar- 
able injury and is executed in great haste; but here 
we were leaving a ship that was absolutely sound, that 
had been our home for nearly ten months and had taken 
us safely through many a trying time. 


The colors were set and everything below and on 
deck was left just as though we were intending to re- 
turn the next day. All liquor was destroyed, so that 
the natives would not get to carousing and wantonly 
destroy the ships; but the medicine chests were for- 
gotten. Later when the natives got to sampling their 
contents, some were killed and others made very sick, 
in retaliation for which they burned several of the 
ships. Our boat contained in addition to its regular 
crew, my mother, sister and me, and all of our cloth- 
ing, bedding and provisions, so that we were loaded 
nearly to the gunwales. We got an early start on the 
morning of the 14th and by rowing and sailing, the 
water being very smooth all the way, we finally reached 
Iey cape and landed on the beach just as darkness 
was setting in. A tent was erected for the ladies and 
children and great fires were built for the men and for 
cookizig. We still had several miles to go to reach the 
ships, and as it was in the open ocean outside the ice, 
there were some fears as to our ability to make it 
with our boats loaded so deep. To add to our discom- 
forts, mental and physical, it commenced to rain and 
blow, so that taken all in all it was a night that few 
of its participants will ever forget. By morning it 
had stopped raining and although there was a good 
fresh breeze blowing it was decided to start out as 
soon as we had eaten our breakfast. Our boat made 
the trip under sail and although we put in several 
reefs, it was a hair raising experience. My father had 
decided to go aboard the Progress. She was still at 
anchor and pitching into the heavy seas, that were then 
running, in a way that would have made you wonder 
how we would ever get the men aboard, let alone 
woman and two children; but it was all accomplished 
without accident, or even the wetting of a foot. As 
fast as the boats were unloaded they were cast adrift, 
to be destroyed against the ice pack a short distance 
under our lee where the waves were breaking mast- 


head high. 


THE WHALING MUSEUMS OF 
NEW BEDFORD AND NANTUCKET 


Article by Geo. Sarton, reprinted from ISIS 
Published in Belgium 


A few years ago I devoted a note in this journal 
(vol. 8. 492-96), to the Musee Pyreneen of Lourdes and 
took advantage of this to descant upon the importance 
of local or regional museums. There ought to be in 
the center of every district not only a little museum 
relative to the natural history of that district, but also 
a historical museum. In a way the second museum 1s 
even more important than the former, because historical 
objects are often unique or rare, and when they are 
lost they are lost forever. If the objects of historical 
interest were still too few in number, they might be 
temporarily kept in a room or in a cupboard of ihe 
town hall. or of any other public building. Sooner or 
later a museum must be established; this is just as 
necessary for the spiritual health of the community as 
the school or the library. It affords a pleasant oppor- 
tunity for young and old alike to remember the deeds 
of their predecessors and to derive some inspiration 
from them. I am glad to say that there are quite a few 
such museums in Massachusetts, but the majority of 
the exhibits refer to the Revolution or to other wars, 
or to the manners and customs of earlier days, to their 
arts rather than to their industries. To be sure the 
historian of science and technology may find some 
items of interest in almost every collection of that 
kind, but not enough to justify a long journey. 

The museums of which I am going to speak presently 
are of a different kind. They are almost exclusively 
dedicated to the commemoration of an industry now 
extinct (at least in its original form) — whaling — of 
which New Bedford and Nantucket were a century ago 
the most important centers in the world. A visit to 
one of these museums, or preferably to both (1) will 
give any intelligent person a very good idea of whaling 
in general and of the subsidiary industries ; he will 
then be ready to read a treatise on the subject with 
sufficient appreciation of the technical details involved. 
These two museums are so good that a historian of 
science or technology finding himself, say, in New York 
or in Boston, should try by all means to visit them. 


(1) This can easily be managed. There is a regular steamboat 
service between New Bedford and Nantucket Island; the distance 
is 54 miles and the voyage lasts a little less than five hours in good 
weather. From Boston to New Bedford it takes about one hour 
and a half in the train; from New York to New Bedford is an 
overnight yoyage by steamboat. 


The New Bedford Museum is the oldest as well as 
the largest. It was organized by the Old Dartmouth 
(la) Historical Society incorporated in 1903; the main 
exhibits are located in the Bourne Building, a fine Geor- 
sian hall dedicated in 1916 to the memory of one ol 
the most successful whaling merchants of New Bedford, 
JonatHAN Bourne (1811-89). 


The central object in that hall, is a half-sized model 
of Mr. Bourne’s favorite ship, the Lagoda. The Lagoda 
so named by mistake after the Russian lake Ladoga! 
—was built at Scituate, Mass., in 1826, and condemned 


(2) 

and “ready to sail on a ‘greasy’ voyage, if half-si 
seamen could be found to man her”. The length 
that model on the water line is 54 ft. 9, the extreme 
length from the tip of the flying jib-boom to the tip 
of the spanker boom is 82 ft. 6, and the height from 
the water line to the main royal truck is 50 ft. Visitors 
are allowed to board it, and to examine every object 
on deck and below. The good bark Lagoda was fre- 
quently mentioned by RicHarp Henry DANA in his 
“Two years before the mast” (1840). 


The other exhibits, though less spectacular, are at 


least equally interesting. There is a full sized whale- 
boat which saw actual service, and was even stove by 
a whale and subsequently repaired. The equipment 
of it is complete and in readiness for the chase. It 
could be propelled by the sprit-sail or by five sets of 
oars of different lengths. It contains harpoons, lances, 
a lance-straightener, knives, hatchets, loggerheads, tubs 
of line, etc. That equipment — as well as the tools 
used aboard the bark — was the fruit of centuries 
of experience; it is exceedingly ingenious in its sim- 
plicity. It can be studied with advantage in the Bourne 
Building, for considerable collections of harpoons, dart- 
ing guns, lances and other implements are arranged 
around the walls. Moreover old shops catering to the 
whaling industry have been carefully reconstructed in 
the gallery, e. a sail loft, a cooper’s shop, a ship- 
smith’s shop, a rigging loft and a whale boat shop. 
There are also many “whaliana” in an older building, 
the Rogers Building, adjacent to the Bourne Building. 
One may find there many more models of ships, chiefly 
an impressive model of a Spanish man-of-war (ce. 


(Ja) From 1652 to 1787 New Bedford was a part of the town 
of Dartmouth. 

(2) A bark is a three-masted vessel fitted with square sails on 
her fore and mainmasts, and with fore-and-aft, or schooner rig 
sails, on her mizzen-mast. The same name was sometimes given to 
a four-masted vessel fore-and-aft rigged on the spanker mast. 


1780), more than 13 ft. long, also abundant examples 
of “scrimshaw” (3). 


The treasures kept in the Rogers and Bourne Build- 
ings do not exhaust the whaling curiosities of New Bed- 
ford. Not to speak of the many objects jealously pre- 
served in private houses, two very important items must 
still be mentioned. 

To begin with, across the street from the whaling 
museum stands the Seamen’s Bethel immortalized in 
Herman Metvitte’s “Moby Dick”. That astounding 
novel is not simply one of the classics of American 
(and English) literature, but the epic of whaling. 
HermMAN MELVILLE visited the Seamen’s Bethel in 
January 1841, before sailing on the whaling ship Acush- 
net of Fair Haven. The original of his “Father 
Mapple” (in Moby Dick) was the Rev. ENocu Mupcr 
(Lynn 1776—Lynn 1850). (4) 

In the second place, an original whaling ship, the 
Charles W. Morgan, is enshrined on Col. Green’s estate 
at Round Hills, South Dartmouth. She was floated 
ashore in 1925 and a cofferdam was built around her; 
the space surrounding her was then emptied of water 
and filled with sand to the waterline. From a distance 
she seems to be tied to the wharf, but in reality her 
keel is imbedded in sand to insure its preservation. 
The good ship has been entirely refitted down to the 
smallest details. She forms thus in herself a complete 
and ideal whaling museum. The Charles W. Morgan 
was built in New Bedford in 1841, and registered 298 
tons net. Her measurements are 105 feet, 6 inches 
long, 27 feet, 7 inches beam and 17 feet, 6 inches deep. 
Her original rig, that of a ship, was changed to a bark 
in 1867, and changed back to a ship when refitted at 
Round Hills. She sailed ship-rigged for 26 years, and 
bark-rigged for 55 years. G. Warren Hirsuson: The 
whale ship Charles W. Morgan (illustrated pamphlet 
New Bedford 1926). (5) 


> 


(3) “Throughout the Pacific, and also in Nantucket 
Bedford, and Sag Harbor, you will come across lively 
whales and whaling scenes graven by the fishermen themselves on 
| Sperm Whale-teeth or ladies’ busks wrought out of the Right Whale 
bone, and other like skrimshander articles, as the whalemen call 
the numerous little nious contrivances they elaborately carve 
out of the rough mate in their hours of ocean leisure. Some 
of them have little of dentistical-looking implements, espec- 
ially intended for the skrimshandering business. But in general 
they toil with their jackknives alone; and with that almost omni- 
| potent tool of the sailor, th will turn you out anything you 
please in the way of a mariner’s fancy.’’ (Moby Dick, chapter 57). 
One hundredth anniversary of the New Bedford Port Society, 
1830-1¢ Illustrated booklet reprinted from the Morning Mercury. 
Reynolds Printing, New Bedford, Mass., 1930. 
(5) For the sake of European readers ay add that 
H. R. Gre is the son of Hetry GREEN, fF the most 5 
able characters in American finance. Her biography has recently 
been published by BoypeN Sparkes and Sam AYLOR Moore: 
Hetty Greene, a woman who loved money (Garden City, N. Y., 1930). 


Let us now sail to the other museum, a most de- 
lightful voyage across Buzzards Bay to Woods Hole. 
then across Vineyard Sound to Marthas Vineyard, fin- 
ally across Nantucket Sound to the old town of Nan- 
tucket. As a whaling center Nantucket was second 
only to New Bedford, and I am not certain whether 
the old Nantucketters would even grant that much. 
To be sure by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
New Bedford had become the most important whaling 
town, but that was a relatively late development. 
Whaling did not begin in that place before the middle 
of the eighteenth century and by that time it was al- 
most a century old in Nantucket. Leaving out of ac- 
count the occasional exploitation of drift whales east 
ashore by the sea, American whaling was originated 
either by settlers of the eastern end of Long Island 
(e. 1650-70) or by the inhabitants of Nantucket. The 
latter received their first hints from the aboriginal Ind- 
ians. Some thirty years after the first settlement 
(1659), the catching of whales had already commenced. 
but for a while the islanders were satisfied to pursue 
the whales seen in the vicinity, which after capture 
were towed ashore to the triworks on the beach where 
the oil was extracted, placed in barrels and carted to 
the city. The first Sperm Whale was captured in 1712 
by a Nantucket whaleman who had been blown out 
to sea, and the beginning of operations on a larger 
scale is traditionally ascribed to that accident. Dur- 
ing the early phase of the industry Nantucket was un- 
doubtedly the leader and by far. As the prosperity of 
whaling increased. competition multiplied and ships 
were outfitted in many New Eneland harbors. Before 
the Revolution American whaline had already become 
very important, but its era of greatest prosperity be- 
gan after the peace of 1783, and after many vicissi- 
tudes it was already over before 1860. 


We may recall that Nantucket whalers were among 
the first to obtain an accurate and practical knowledge 
of the Gulf Stream. Indeed it is from them that BEn- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN obtained most of his information 
about it — which enabled him to draw and publish a 
chart of it--, especially from a “captain FOLGER” (6) 
probably Trmorny Forcer, his kinsman. That Timotiy 
was a direct descendant of Peter Foucer. whose daugh- 
ter Apia (1667-1752) married Jostan FRANKLIN and 
gave birth to Benjamin. We may also recall that in 
1773 three whale ships belonging to the Rotch firm of 
Nantucket, the Dartmouth, the Beaver, and the Bed- 
ford, were chartered by the East India Company to 
carry tea from London to Boston. Upon their arrival 
they were the scene of the “Boston Tea Party”. More- 


(6) The Works of Benyamin FranKuin (vol. 3, 353, 364, Phila- 
delphia. 1809). A. Srarsuck: The history of Nantucket (Boston, 
374, 1924). 


over the Bedford was the first ship to fly the American 
flag in a British port, and the Beaver was the first 
(American) whaleship to round Cape Horn (ec. 1791). 


The Museum organized by the Nantucket Historical 
Association, though smaller than the New Bedford one, 
is not a bit less interesting. To compare the merits 
of both, to find out which has the finest set of harpoons. 
the richest collection of whaling log books, ete., would 
take too long. It is probable that such a comparison 
would reveal the superiority of each museum in a cer- 
tain number of particulars. In fact the two museums 
complete one another beautifully, and I cannot but 
recommend once more to all visitors of either to pay 
a visit to the other as well. 

The Nantucket Museum is quite a novelty for it was 
only opened this summer (1930), but I was already 
familiar with many of the exhibits for having seen them 
in the Historical Museum on Fair Street. However, the 
new Whaling Museum is more than an offshoot from the 
older Museum. Both Museums were organized by the 
Nantucket Historical Association, incorporated in 1894 
(that is, nine years earlier than the Old Dartmouth 
Society). The first Museum was established in 1904, 
The new Museum was arranged with considerable taste 
by the son of one of the most successful whaling mas- 
ters, Capt. CHarLES Grant (1814-1906). 

It would be difficult to improve upon the disposition 
of the Bourne Building; but New Bedforders would be, 
| believe, the first to admit that the arrangement of 
the Rogers Building is very unsatisfactory. The Nan- 
tucket arrangement is on the whole more restful. I: 
would be interesting to compare the New Bedford and 
Nantucket exhibitions more thoroughly, and the more 
so because their program is of necessity almost identical. 
In both Museums there are large collections of quart- 
ants, sextants, and other nautical instruments. In both 
do we find marine charts, but in Nantucket a little 
room is especially devoted to them. In both do we find 
a gallery of portraits of famous captains, but here again 
Nantucket is scoring, for her portraits are put together 
in a room and are shown to better advantage. Sea 
captains were sometimes represented holding their 
spy glass, but in Nantucket they have had the touching 
idea, whenever a captain’s glass has been preserved, to 
exhibit it above his own portrait! Such pleasing de- 
tails increase the historical and sentimental interest of 
the exhibits and the visitor’s delight. 


We cannot leave Nantucket without recalling for 
the benefit of historians of astronomy that it was the 
birthplace of Marra Mircnett (1818-1889), who was 
the first professor of astronomy at Vassar College, and 


one of the most distinguished American astronomers of 
the last century. (7) A memorial observatory has 
been established in the yard of the house in which 
she was born in Vestal Street. There is also a scien- 
tific library in a building on the opposite side of Vestal 
Street, and a littke museum of natural history in the 
house itself. It is probable that Nantucket can boast 
more museums than any American city of its size, and 
than most American cities of any size! 

Finally, the whaling collections of New Bedford and 
Massachusetts are not the only public collections of 
their kind in Massachusetts. There is also a very rich 
one, which I have had thus far no opportunity of study- 
ing in the Peabody Museum of Salem. See the cata- 
logue of an exhibition dealing with “The whaling in- 
dustry” published by that Museum in 1908 


My information was largely derived from the e 
which it was my privilege to examine. escription 
of the New Bedford Museum was published by the Old 
Dartmouth Historical Society: Whaling exhibits (48 p.. 

ew Bedford, 1924; reprinted in 1926, 1930). There 
is not yet a guide to the Nantucket Museum, but a 
good many books have been devoted to Nantucket and 
her whalers. The catalogue of the Peabody Museum 
whaling exhibition of 1908 has already been mentioned. 

For Nantucket, see chiefly Sarnt JOHN DE CREVECOEUR 
(1735-1813): Letters from an American farmer (Lon- 
don, 1782) and ALEXANDER StarBuck: The history of 
Nantucket (Boston, 1924). 

For New Bedford, Leonarp Boties Ett 
of New Bedford and its vicinity, 1602-189 
Nosy, 1892). 

SAMUEL Exior Morison: The maritime history of 
Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (420 p., ill., Boston, 1921). 

Whaling.—tThe literature on whaling is equally be- 
wildering by its size and its variety. Some idea of 
it may be obtained by consulting Gro. H. Triep: A 
collection of books, pamphlets, log-books, pictures, etc. 
illustrating whales and the whale fishery contained in 
the Free Public Library (2d. ed., 24 p., 5 pl,. New 
Bedford, 1920). There are also good collections of 
books on whaling in the Nantucket and Salem museums 
and in the Daniel B. Fearing Library which is now a 
part of the Harvard Library. Perhaps the best general 
introduction to the subject is James TRAvis JENKINS: 
A history of the whale fisheries. From the Basque fish- 
eries of the tenth century to the hunting of the finner 
whale at the present date (336 p., with pesos 
and bibliography, London, Wirnersy, 1921: Isis. 4, 646) 
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(7) Puese MircHett KeEenpaALv: Maria Mitchell. Life, letters 
and journal (300 p., Boston, 1896). 


American whaling—Witt1aM Morris Davis:  Nim- 
rod of the sea, or The American whaleman (420 p., 
New York, 1874; reprinted Boston, 1926). ALEXANDER 
Srarsuck: History of the American whale fishery from 
its earliest inception (768 p., 6 pl., Waltham. Mass., 
1878). Witram Hussey Macy: There she blows! 
The whales we caught and how we did it (327 p., ill. 
Boston, 1893). Warter SHELDON Tower: A history 
of the American whale fishery (155 p., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1907). JouHn RANDOLPH 
Spears: The story of the New England whalers (428 
p., 9 pl, New York, 1908). Gerorce Francis Dow: 
Whaleships and whaling. Pictorial history of whaling 
during three centuries. With an account of the whale 
fishery in colonial New England (51 p., 440 pl., Salem, 
1925). Epwarp Kespie CHATTERTON: Whalers and 
whaling, the story of the whaling ship up to the present 
day (Philadelphia, 1926). Joseph T. Hiccrns: The 
whale ship book, the distinguishing details of old time 
whale ships with a complete description of a typical 
whaler and working plans of the famous Alice Mandell 
(36 p., pl., New York, 1927). Exzmo Paut Honman: 
The American whaleman, a study of life and labor in 
the whaling industry (370 p., New York, 1928). Cutr- 
FORD WARREN ASHLEY: The Yankee whaler (404 p., 
ill., Boston, 1926); Whaleships from New Bedford (60 
pl. from his drawings, Boston, 1929). 


And above all Herman MEtvitte’s immortal Moby 
Dick (1851)! 


Nantucket, Massachusetts GEORGE SARTON. 


September 14, 1930. 
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Visit the Whaling Museum in the Marine Savings Bank, 
New London Conn. They have a large collection 
Fine marine scenes are painted on the walls 


of this bank. 


. 


5 


Photo dates flames Sweeping ae -Cod’s 
Cape Cod Canal. 


height when the picture was Mats The building will be reconstructed. : 


motel dance. hall, jecaged on cere 


It did damage estitnated at $75,000. “The fire was at its. 
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: r Continues Rapid Drop 


The. first. frosts of late | summer _at-+tremes of temperature for the day, on 
4 ‘rived in New England yesterday while | degrees and 50 degrees, gave a mean of 
/a northwest wind lowered temperatures | | 58 degrees which was seven degrees be- 
to uncomfortable - levels in the ‘six | low normal, The weather Station at 
States and brought fear that. even colder Boston looked for fair weather without | 
weather this morning might result in much change in temperature today and 
heavy damage to gardens. | tomorrow. 

Days ahead of its usual. arrival, the | Overnight Greater Boston had) 
|| white glitter appeared in lowlands as stepped from summer to autumn, de- | 
far south as parts of Middlesex county, | spite the date. Football practise was 
where early yesterday morning the|the rule at schools, and the.» same 
temperature fell to 37 degrees. The Ken- youngsters that ran from their classes | 
nebec valley in Maine experienced a} last week to go for a swim were’ play- | 
heavy frost, and at Rochester, N. ‘#L,| ing football in vacant lots. and play- | 
yesterday the unheated schoo] : house | grounds yesterday. | 
was so cold that teachers and pupils} The beaches where bathers could ; 
wore winter wraps during their classes. have been counted by thousands a a 
' In Boston, the snap in the air was|days- ago were all but deserted to the 
welcomed after the heat of the sumuner, | gulls and Sandpipers, yachts were be- 

although - topcoats and fur pieces ap-} ing hauled up for the winter and hunt- 
| Peared in the streets and loungers on ; eS were overhauling their gear and! 
the’ Common Sought the open sunshine i camps to prepare for the open season. 
rather than the shade, The city’s ex-| Traffic was considerably increased by | 
f /vacationists deserting summer cottages | 

/ ) f a s eG a here the chilly wind whistled through 

AMAA) | Ol. wy Aud */ Coane 27 oon | thin walls not made for frosty weather, 


The day ended with a magnificent ! 


ne | golcen sunset which was admired by | 
o /} Nie 3 vl ft p) —t Be : Kea | thousands of persons, 
ot - & ee . 
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eT, 7 . xy Pacific whaling grounds. These ships, comprising a great industrial enterprise afloat, regularl 
ong cities of South America and cemented pioneer commercia! relations with these a 


Amusements Amusements 


And His Merry Crew (of 100) 
In His New Musical Buggy Ride 


“HOLD YOUR HORSES 


HARRIET HOCTOR and Her Corps de Ballet 
ONA MUNSON FRANCES UPTON INEZ COURTNEY 
STANLEY SMITH TOM PATRICOLA DAVE CHASEN 

Ed. McNamara Douglas Gilmore Margie Finley 

Charles Weidman Dancers and Millions of Girls 
Staged by R. H. Burnside, Dances by Bob Alton, Charles Weidman & Harriet Hoctor 
PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF JOHN SHUBERT 
Book by Russel Crouse & Corey Ford 


Music and Lyrics by Russell Bennett, Owen Murphy, Robert A. Simon 
Griginal Creations by Russell Patterson 


SHUBERT—Eves, 50c to $3—Mon. & Sat. Mats. 50¢ to $2 


SEATS NOW FOR THIRD. WEEK | 
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e delegation from Everett 
mn Lodge, AF & A M, of 
ade another visit to Benton 
, No. 88, at Guildhall, Vt. over 
end. Forty members came 
leaving Boston early Friday | 
arriving at the Lancaster 


comed by a committee from > 
1all Lodge, headed by. Wor- 
1 Master Kenneth Ridgewell. | 
the evening, under the super-_ / 
£ C. Urban Shorey, motion — 
of the three previous visita- 
1926, 1928 and 1929 were 
I] as a special reel show- 
Gases long-distance 
Connecticut Ash 


id OW. The Memorial, a 
oth lodges, stands by ’the 
the farm now own- 
_ Fellows, a member | 
Idhall Lodge. The exer- 
ted of an invocation by © 
Neal W. Beattie, presen- 
‘ rks By Worshipful Master 


on “was E dallvered by Most ) 
‘Arthur. D. Prince, Past 
r of Masons in Massa- 
Mr. Prince, who was an 
riend of Col. Benton, gave a 
fidress that was so appro- 
scasion that it will long 
ed by those who heard 
iges then returnéd to 
oe. Masters made an 
‘to Past Master Karl E. 
ildhall, who was serious- 
an accident at the 
per Mill three weeks ago. 
presented with gifts 
arty paraded beneath 
+ sreeted Timi. aed 

by a group “pied ; 
_steps of the Inn. 
Sha Lodge ten- 


Ree 


i 


inthe afternoon, where they Ne 


|sparklers were distributed 


|The committee of 10 in charge of the 


half hour of 
Benton, Ww. ie 


| oeewell and “Wolfe, 
Freundlich, -Esq., George E. 
hGoniae Esq., Dr. Paul S. Finkelstein, 
Hon. Lewis Goldberg, Judge of the 
| Superior Court in Massachusetts, 
jand Charles Ross, Esq. : 


Judge Goldberg, after extolling the 
advantages and benefits of these 
visitations, presented a corsage of 
orchids to Mrs. Everett C. Benton, 
who in a few words accepted the gift 
graciously. Mr. Ross thanked ‘the 
ladies of. the Eastern’ Star for the 
splendid dinner and presented a huge 
basket of flowers to the Worthy Mat- 
jron, Mrs. Irving Fellows. Mrs. Fel- 
|lows, responded in a 1 short address of 
great feeling. i 


The crowd got’ a kick out of the 
| presentation of prizes to the winners 


4 % 
ie > 


of aehletic. er dink supposed £5 have | 
been run off in the afternoon. Max- 
well B. Grossman won a nursing bot- 
tle with a large sized nipple for his 


|setting up a new mark for himself for 


staying under water, and Bert Drew, 
a close winner of a .roller-skating 
race over: Josiah H. Benton, received 


ja Green Mountain Handy Home Kit, 


|consisting of one banana, one dill 


_}pickle, one hot dog, and one candle. 


At 7,80 :the members returned to 
the Lodge Hall, and the Guildhall 
Lodge worked ‘the second section of 
the Third Degree. The Boston Lodge | | 
‘then did the same in short form. 

At 9 o’clock, there was a large dis- 
play of fireworks on -the meadow in 
front of the Benton Cottage. They 
were enjoyed by a large crowd who | 
had come to the village. A thousand 
to the}} 
[children, who proceeded to put on a], 
hyrotechnical display of their own. || 


fireworks was headed by Josiah H. 
Benton and Henry Rosnosky, who en- 
livened the proceedings by dressing 
up in comical costumes. 

From 10 to midnight came dancing 
at the Guild Hall, with square dances 
jand all the modern steps. Earl E. 
Stevens called out the dances. Mrs. 
Gladys Fogg presided at the piano 
and Raymond Welch played the vio- 
lin. With the arrival of Sunday, the 
strains of “Good Night Ladies” 
brought the third pilgrimage of the 
Boston Masons to Guildhall and the 
Green Mountains to an official close. 

In addition to the Boston and 
Guildhall members of the Masonic 


. |fraternity at the various events dur- 


ing the day, there were also in at- 
tendance.a large group of prominent 
members of the order from Lancas- 


With the patio ies ofa slight 


| drizzle during the exercises at. the 
|tablet, the day was clear and those in 


red. a | charge considered it fortunate that 


| per on the day’s long program. 


@ |the torrential rains further south had 


not reached this section to put a dam-| 


ee 


4 


art 
|man Hubbard, Tabara Wentworth and 
‘| Frank Styles. 


| visit of the Guildhall Masons to Bos- | 
| Lodge there. 


| Boston was made in May 1928. 


eattie, Wy- 


The details on the 
Boston end were handled by Jay R.! 
Benton as chairman, Charles 
Josiah H Benton, Dr. Paul S. Finkel-} 
stein, Wor. Master Wolfe and Frank 
| Freundlich. 

Plans are already underway for a 


ton next spring as guests of Benton 
According to present. 
|plans, the event will take place in 
April. The only previous visit to 


On Friday of last week a large 
‘delegation from Everett C. Benton 


|Lodge, A. F. and A. M of Boston 


made a. fraternal visit to Benton 


| Lodge, A. F. and A. M. of Guildhall. 


The 40 visitors arrived by auto at 
Lancaster late Friday afternoon. The 
evening was spent by enjoying movies 
{of “their former visit, Welch’s eight 
mile swim and several other items of 
interest. Saturday the events of the 
day were as follows: the dedication 
and unveiling of a bronze tablet at 
the Fellow’s farm, which is the 
birthplace of the late Col, Everett 
C, Benton. At noon a luncheon. was 
given by the Bostonians to the 
Guildhall members at the Lancaster 
Inn. An old-fashioned New England 

supper was served at the Guild Hall} 
by the members of Willena Benton 

Chapter O. E_ S., after which degree 

work was in order at the lodge room. 

The evening’s program consisted of 

fireworks which were displayed on 

the meadow at the back of the Ben- 

, ton cottage. These were viewed by 
| many from out of town as well as 

all town people. This display was 
one to be remembered by all who 
_ witnessed it. The remainder of the 
evening was spent by dancing at the 
Guild Hall. The committee in charge 
was Karl Haynes, Neal Beattie, Frank 
Styles, Robert Wentworth and Wy- 


| man Hubbard. The Boston committee 


was, Jay R. Benton, chairman, Josiah 
Benton, Charles Ross, Arthur Wolfe 
and Frank Freundlich. The visitors 
returned to Boston by way of the 
White Mountains early - Sunday 
morning, 
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FARM 
RrEOCLEN 


HOOKSETT, N. H. 


DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 
ES SutROUTe NOs 


Established 1927 
by 
LEE AND MABEL MANZER 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
FROM 7:30 A.M. TO 9:00 P.M. 


Tables arranged for private parties 


TEL. - SUNCOOK 209-12 
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‘Choice of Soup 
‘Choices. Broi 


Fresh Vege etad 
i with F, 


Veget: 


ce eiats 
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Coffee “Tea 
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The Farm Kitchen is makin ug 


serious effort to serve we H 
meals, expertly cooked, “ 
ved and 5, ae ihe 
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STORM SMASHES HUB 
RECORDS OF 50 YEARS 


— ee Sea SPE eS 


- on a aes — —. 


Deluges Boston With 7.86 Inches of Water---Shipping 


Delayed---Crops Heavily Damaged---Western 
_ Portion of State Crippled by Raging Floods 


FLOOD DIGS CANYON UNDER HINGHAM TRACKS 
Photo shows a general view of the big washout of the New Haven tracks about 300 yards south of the Hingham 
station. The flood gouged out a chasm like a giant steam shovel, leaving the tracks suspended at least 15 feet 
in the air. The tracks are hanging with a momentary danger of crashing to the bottom of the gully. . Note the 
Way the left-hand tracks are twisted. 
ale 


Lait cal records for half of a cen-|/tecord to this torrential downpour 

tury of the Boston Weather Bureau || Was July 9, 1921, when 6.04 inches 

ee for a continuous downpour of || fell in 24 hours. 

rain, the great storm that caused The heavy storm was climaxed by 

'many thousands of dollars’ worth of}{the utmost in extremes — brilliant 
_ damage camé to an official end at 8 state a in the western part of the | 


o'clock last night. During the time ||State and a howling gale of almost 
the storm raged,* from 11:15 p. m. hurricane proportions, with a tremen- 
\Friday to 8 o’clock last night, the |/dous downpour of rain, on the At- 
amazing amount of 7.86 inches of ilantic coast. 
water fell in Boston. The nearest 
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es Goin’ Home 
By Willian Arms Fisher 
' Goin’ home, goin’ home, I’m a goin’ 


home; ; p 

Quiet-like, some still day, I’m jes’ 
goin’ home. 

It’s not far, jes’ close by, through 
an open door, 

Work all done, eare laid by, gwine to 
fear no more. 


Mother’s there, ’spectin’ me, father’s 
waitin,’ too 
Lots o’ folk gathered there—all the 
friends I knew, 
All the friends I knew. 
Home, home, I’m goin’ home. 


Nothin’ lost, all’s gain, no more fret 
nor pain, 

No more stumblin’ on the way, no 
more longin’ for the day, 

Gwine to roam no more! Mornin’ star 
lights the way, 


Res’less dream all done. © shadows 
gone, break o’day, i 
Real life jes’ begun.® Dere’s no 


break, ain’t no end, 
Jes’ a livin’ on.  Wide-awake, with 
a smile, 
Goin’ on an’ on. 2 
Goin’ home, goin’ home, I’m jes’ 
goin’ home, 
It’s not far, jes’ close by, through 
~~ an open door, 


X es goin’ home, .. . goin’ home,] 
I’m jes goi nomas + 


“{ WOULD BE— 
“I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those! 
who care; e 
I would be strong, for there is much to 


: suffer; 
'I would be brave, for there is much to 


are; 
-I would be friend of all—the foe, the 
‘ friendless; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my} 
weakness; 4 } 
I would lock up, and laugh and love 
2 .and lift.” 


H x TODAY 
| “This day I pray, God give me strength | 
anew, © : | 
'To do the task I do not want to do; 
‘To. yield obedience, not asking why, 
‘Lo love and own the truth and scorn 
the lie, 
To look a cold world bravely in the face, | 
Ta cheer for those who pass me in the | 


race, 
To lend a hand to those that need my / 
vaid, n 
To measure what I am by what I give— 
God give me strength that I may rightly 
live,’ 


OUR LIVES 
Can you say today in parting 
With the day that’s slipping fast, 
That you’ve helped a single person 
Of the many you have passed? | 
Is a single life. rejoicing - / 
Over what you did, or said? ; 
Does someone whose hopes are fading 
Now with courage look ahead? 


Did you waste the day, or lose it, 
Was it well, or poorly spent? 

Did you leave a trail of kindness 
Or a sear of discontent? 

As you close your eyes in slumber, 
Do you think God would say 

You haye made the world much ‘better 
For the life you lived today? — 


i 


rege, 


“T have fold such joy in simple things, | 
A plain, clean room, a nut-brown loaf | 


N inc of bread, Sh SLR es Uta Bet 
‘A cup of milk, a kettle as it sings, — 
‘The shelter of a roof above my head; | 
And in a leaf-faced square upon a floor | 
Where yellow sunlight glimmers 

through a door, = 


‘I have found such joys in things that | 
fill | ; 

My quiet days: a curtain’s blowing 

A growbie wien? indow sill 

A growing plant upon a window s 

A rose, fresh-cut. and’ placed within a 


vase; 
A table&Ssared, a lamp beside a chair, 


| And books I long have loved, beside me 
th 


ere. 


o, I have found such joy! I wish I 


‘might f 
Tell every woman who goes seeking far 
For some elusive, feverish delight, 
That very close to home the great joys 
are: : | 
These fundamental things—old as the | 


race, 
Yet never, through the ages, common- 
place.’ ‘ if i 


“CREED”—By Edgar Guest 
“To live as gently as I can, 
To be, no matter where, a man: 
To take what comes of good or ill 
And cling to faith and honor still; _ 
And to do my best, and let that stand 
The record of my brain and hand, 
And then,’ shall failure come to me, 
To work and hope for victory, | 


“To have no secret place wherein 
I stoop unseen to shame or sin; 
To be the same when I’m alone 
As when my. every deed is Known; . 
To live undaunted; unafraid 
Of any stép that I have made; 

To be without pretense or sham 
Exactly what men think I am, | 


“To leave some simple mark behind 
That I have lived for men to find; | 
If enmity to aught I show ; | 
To be an honest, generous foe; 
To play my little part, not whine ai 
That greater honors are not mine? 
This, I believe, is all I need 

For my philosophy and creed.” _ 


| “YOUR HOUSE OF HAPPINESS 
By Mrs. B. ¥. Williams 


‘Take what God gives, O heart of mine, 


aeoty 
more. 
‘ Ki if 
!% 


And build your house of happiness. 
Perchance some have been given: 
But many have: been, given less. 
The treasure lying at *your feet, 
Whose value you_but faintly guess, 

Another builder, looking on; : 


| Would barter Heaven to possess, 


‘Have ‘you found work that you can do? 


Is there a heart that loves you best? 
Is there a spot somewhere, called home 


Where, spent and worn, your soul may 


rest? , : 
A friendly. tree? A book? <A song? 
A dog that loves your. hand’s caress? 


A store of health to meet life’s needs? 


Oh, build your house of happiness! 


‘Trust not tomorrow’s dawn to bring 


The dreamed of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in goodly state; — 
Tomorrow Time’s relentless stream 


May bear what you now have, away— 
Take what God gives, 


O heart, and 
build 
Your house of happiness today! 
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POND FORMED UNDER BRIDGE IN WEST QUINCY 
Storm scene on the Furnace Brook Parkway in West Quincy 


Photo shows two ears 


AUTOS ON FLOODED CHARLES ST 


splashing along one of Boston's many flooded streets in yesterday's downpour. 
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of Old ‘Are Recalled 


Me as. Repeal Nears 
is : 


Ry HARRY BENWELL 

tiveatunt memories of old time 
drinking, places in Boston, gone but 
| not forgotten, were revived today 
for thousands: of former bon vivants 
by. the. vote from: Idaho and New 
| Mexico. and, the rapidly approach- 
ie ing repeal of prohibition, ~ 


‘tions: of rambling taverns and mel- 
jJow tap rooms, of. grills and cafes | 
where the disciples of John Barley- 
corn gathered to pay him homage 
by ‘pouring votive offerings. 


ARCH INN FAVORED SPOT 


‘The blight of prohibition sealed 

the doom of the majority of these 
places, and the trend of the times, 
with its lack of leisure may pre- 
vent their return, 
' But to the’ men about town when 
‘Boston was a town to be about, 
there are still more or Jess “hal- 
lowed memories. 

Beginning close at hand there 
‘was thé ‘Arch: Inn, at the corner of 
Summer and Arch sts., where the 
‘suave “Matty,” who. closely resem- 
‘bled Jim: Corbett, headed a corps 
of drink dispensers, The long bar, 
|with the customary free lunch at- 
traction, _ was a favorite spot for 
nea, men in the section, ° 

-In Newspaper, Row was the fa- 
“mous Woodbury’s, favorite revivify- 
“ing ‘station ‘of~ newspaper * workers, 
with its two spacious bars, up- 
stairs and down. For some reason 
its jovial, intelligent bartenders al- 
Ways seemed to be going into busi- 
ness for themselves, 

On School st., the Parker House 
bar, with its "all- -revealing plate 
glass windows, vas a meeting place | 
for political leaders, where many a 
| gem --of political strategy was 
worked ouf, over the cold punch or 
| hot Tom and Jerries. The Relle- 
vue bar, farther up on Beacon st., 
I; held out-a similar. lure to the -mas- 
ter minds-.of -public life, and. more 
Particularly. state officials. 


MILLWHEEL. ON WALL 


| Dropping downtown, one of the 
| most colorful hostelries in Boston | 
or any other city, was Frank. 
Locke's, officially known as the | 
I Winter Place Tavern. 
( One entered from Winter st., into. 
the dim, religious light of the smail 
| bar presided over by “Tom,” he! 
of the mustachios and the habit of | 
| ming on a sheet of zine for 
he entertainment. of customers. On 
ney (wall, ‘picked out in electric 
was a replica of a mill- 
"with water pouring over 
ee Re Adjoining the bar were 
ewpod \bhooths, and on the fur- 
de was a grill and’ service 
he cafe upstair 


ITS, 


Out of the past come recollec-! 


0 wn Memory Lane to Drinking 
_ Spots Famed in Damper 


; | Then there was DeFriest’s, bet- 


in Avery st 

wall which rang five minutes he- 
| fore the curtain went up in the 
Tremont Theater. On show nights 
the circular bar was always crowd- 
ed with thirsty théater patrons. 
Debased into a lunchroom, Parker 
Shannon’s lasted until last Satur- 
day night, when it was a saad 
closed, 

ROOSEVELT’S HAUNT | 
There was ‘Louis’,” tucked away 
| | in Payette ct., off Washington St., | 
_hard by the old Adams House, both | 
rendezvous‘ for after-theater gayety | 
seekers. Many persons will remem- | 
| ber Mrs, “Louis.” primly enshrined 
| in the cashier's cage, while her 
| genial husband smilingly greeted 
| their guests, and sometimes took 
part in the fun- making. 


/ CHARLIE WARMUTH ON JOB 
Near the old Adams House on 


Hilarious Joys of Days Hie Avent Hein ar bell on ene 


| Washington st.,, was Clark’s Hotel, | 


the gathering place for many of 

the elite of the city’s night-life, and | 

| Partieutarly favored by gamblers. 
| Across the street in Hayward pl., 
| was the brightly-lighted Hayward | 

Cafe, where the linx-eyed “Charlie” 
|Warmuth maintained order with an| 
iron hand. One of the few places '| 
in the city with a midnight license, 
if was always thronged with med- 
rymakers in the late hours. 

One of the most popular “spots’’ 
was ‘Healey’s on’ Washington st., 
opposite the-end of Boylston st.. a | 
cafe which featured song and enter- 
tainment something in the nature” 
| of a more-modern night club. 

On Harrison ave. was Maxim's. | 
| another eafe, where the ladies of | 
the evening foregathered. The Ho- 
tel Brewster on Boylston st. was 
another favored gathering place, 


Era 


SEN RETA | 
where drink mixers bowed to no_ 
one, 

Next aoor was Jacot’s, a French 
cafe, renowned for the excellence of 
its food and drink, while across the 
street in the basement was the old 
Boylston Cafe, where Inspector 
“Tom” Norton.was shot and. killed 
by “Chippy’. Robinson, diamond» 
thief roan 
FAMED SPORTS SPOT 

The list grows long, “Charlie” and 
“Jake” Wirth, on Essex and Elliot 
sts., respectively, visited by lovers 
of German food and German beer 
served in foaming steins and seid- | 
els; “Tom” Barly, on LaGrange st., | 
patronized by sport lovers, its | 
walls hung with autographed | 
\photos of sports celebrities, and 
The Dreyfus on Beach st., with its” 
imirrored walls and leather-uphols- 
tered furniture. : 

No reminiscence could overlook 
the old Bell In Hand in Pi Alley, 
home of tangy musty; “Jim” Nich- 
ols’ bar on Tremont st., near Scol- 
lay sq., “Tom” Guiney’s in City 
Hall ave., headquarters of the hi- 
larious “Guiney Guards,” “The Nip” | 
on Tremont’ st., opposite the Ma- | 
jestic Theater; “The Green Dragon” 


lin Park sq.;- Driseoll’s on Summer 
ist., Gen. Logan's famous old bar 


at Washington and Dover . sts., 
Swenson and Seigal’s in Keany sq,, 
and Fennell’s on Devonshire st., 
where guests were served at tables 
from dust-covered bottles taken 
from well-filled. shelves. 

There was the Bromfield Inn, 
Bromfield st., for many years 
graced by the portly form of for- 
mer Police Supt. Watts; Marliave’s, 
just around the corner on Bos- 
worth pl.; the Genoa on Province’ 
et., famous for its Italian dishes; 
the old Palm Gardens in Bowdoin 
sq.; the Tokio Garden in the 
Quincy House; the Revere House 
Grotto, and the Hotel Rossmore, 
opposite Rowes Wharf, where Win- 
throp and Revere residents lingered 
for a final libation before depart- 
ing for their homes. 

A place made famous by visits 
of the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
while a Harvard. student, was the 
Old Elm, or Joseph Felimer’s, 
downstairs on Washington st., op 
posite B. F, Keith’s. 

Then there was Speidel’s, Water 


and Washington sts., which boasted 


of the patronage of leading mer- 
chants, and  Mieusset’s on Van 
Rennsaeler pl, where Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Fanny Davenport and other. 
stars of the old-time theater went 
for 50-cent French dinners with 
wine, ; 

Space is lacking to enumerate 


the many famous oases of former | 


times, such as the Woodcock on 
Washington st., below Dover, noted 
for its steaks: 
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~ as Arbiters to Townspeople in Recovery 


Here; : 


on ‘The committee of three, compris- 
ing representatives of the buying, 
employing, and wage -earming 
| classes of Belmont, which the local 
National Recovery Administration 
organization voted to establish a 
few weeks ago, will consist of Jay 
i +R. Benton, Edwin E. Farnham, and 
) A. A. Gillis, it was announced at a 
| meeting of the local organization 
Tuesday’ night. The function of 
this body will be to hear and settle 
all complaints and objections which 
-|may arise in Belmont incidental 
| to the progress of the N. R. A. con- 
a sumers’ campaign. 

Mr. Benton, who Tesides at 3 


| mey- general of Massachusetts. 


{State street, Boston. 
| fice of moderator for the hate of 
‘Belmont, 

; Mr. Farnham is also to be iden- 


| ited with town government, hav-| 
‘ing held several offices, including 


‘that of selectman, a few years ago. 


A retired banker, his business in- ; 


te rests are now concerned chiefly 


ur A 


with the Belmont Holding com-| — 


Program | | ( 


Other Matters Treated at Meeting. 


pany, Concord ave. 
200 Common street. 
_ Mr, Gillis is known in the plumb-. 


His home is at 


ing and steamfitting trade, having 


served for several years as general 
organizer of the United Association 


of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters. He lives at 144 Con- | 
cord ave. ‘ we 


Citizens with Baan iainis need | 


have no fear that their names will | 


be made public, as assurance is 


given that all complaints will be! 


treated with the strictest confidence 
as to source. Complaints should 
be addressed to the Complaint Com- 
mittee, N. R. A.; Roger Welling- | 


naive road, is a well known | ‘02 School, Belmont, Mass. 


Boston lawyer. and former attor- | 
He} 
ss: is associated with the firm of Sher- |. 
| boturn Powers & Needham, 175] 
In recent} 
‘ ears he has held the elective of-| 
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home that ide us pirth, ioe 

ane that gave us care, and tied 

ad in lasting memory 

nd caresses, satisfied _ 
yith pie homely joys whose worth — 

‘Antic lolpates our Pe te i 


. 4 


aa while we share the daily voll 
our world needs: 
till the soil, | a 
r give our days te trade, ae 
whatsoever Inelination feeds * 
satisfies our inner dreams, =’ 
cotta our fellow-life that teems 


ays 

know, always, 

we are doing more than. daily ‘toil, 
We are growing souls in everlasting 


f ittle ails we share a mes”: 's hour 
ipiped< often by a mystic tie, or friendly 
dated word passed on from lip. to lip 

nd rnade to flower. 

urs of sympathetic joy, 

in some darker hour of need, 

Hee the common ‘run of word and 


r Pegi ionotony of “uneventfulness — 
he! ibe petty things annoy. 


‘cast out loneliness and haunting fear, 
MERE POE S- that we just. begin to 


i e we begin ree phate what bing 
rBive. } 


A Bittle while, not long at best, 

nd then we slip away, 4 little while, 
d leave the rest 
‘o others, who perhaps will smile 
mistakes, then after while 


mber what was good 


stood, 

let the rest be ‘ghadowed in the past, _ 
’ ne that ss a little while 
eed alone will last, ¥ 


ee 


Rev the beauty of our immortality. 


re ‘atte 


m4 
| 


fellow-service; and through all the 


all our dreams, though oft misunder- 


ving inte what each one ean be, 


| i: ‘dread, 
nt ’ vsomething lasting in the way we | With bitterness or. 


rating of ordinary life, with cheer | 


: Ridiculous Optimis 


> ( 


Chicago Times-Herald, 
here was once a man who ‘smiled 
_ Because the day was pright, 
Because he slept at night, 
Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upen his child; 

‘Because his little one 

Could leap and laugh and run, 
* Because the distant sun 
‘Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He smiled because the sky 
Was high above his head, | 

' Because. the rose was red") 

: Because the past was dead! 

‘He. never wondered why ; 

- The Lord had blundered « so.” 
That all things have to go 
‘The wrong way here “below © 
) The over-arching sky. 


He. toiled and still. was glad” 
Because the air ‘was free, : 
Because he loved and she 
That claimed his love and he 

Shared all the joys they had! 

' < Because the grasses grew, 
Because the sweet winds blew, if 
_ Because that he could:hew 
' And hammer, he was glad. 


- Because: he lived he smiled - 
‘And did not look ahead =, 


But nightly sought. ‘his bed 
AS calmly as a child! 

And people called him mad 

For being always glad : 

With such things as he had, 

And shook their heads and smilea. 
CARNES RARE 

The Recipe 

By Berton Braley 

It’s doing your job the best you can, 

And being just to your fellow man, , 


a ae ee 


It’s making money, but holding 
friends, 
And staying true to your aims and | 


ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and- thinking 
high, 


» much. 
It’s keeping always in olpanet houeh 
“With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being thorough, yet making speed, 
It’s daring blithely the | 
chance 


It’s going onward despite defeat, 
sweet; 


It’s laughing lightly at Dame De- 
spair; a 

It’s looking up at the stars above, - 

.And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It's struggling on with the will to 
win, 

But taking Joss with’ a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow, an 
mirth, 


earth; 

It’s serving, striving: through strain 
and stress, 
, eaeal, thay 


wey Kh 


t. make allowance for “their doubting, 
too; i 


tt you can wait and not be tied by qattings ; 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good or talk too 
wise. | . 


x a er nae Sheed 
) 


If you can dream, and not make dreams your 2 
master; 
It Stee can think and not make thoughts; 
- your aim, 
it you can meet with ‘triumph aa disaster”: ; 
And treat those two imposters just fhe, 
same. * 


If you can bear to pees the truth yoniees 
. spoken | c = 
Twisted by Laois to make a trap for “3 
fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your like 
to, broken 
And stoop and build ’em up with wormed 
out tools, 


} 


uf you can make one heap of all your win- 
nings a. 

And risk it on one turn of pitch and toss” 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings — 


And never breathe a word about. your 
‘loss: } 


Tf you can force your Boars and nerve ‘and 

sinew, s = hi 

To serve your turn long after ‘they are 
gone, 

And so hold on when ‘there is nothing _ in 

you 

a will that says. ‘to them “Hold 
on ” 


¢ 5 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with binned lose the come 

mon touch ‘f 


And dreaming a little and doing © 


field of. 


While making labor a, ' brave romance, 


And fighting, stanchly, but keophhg 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 


work, and 4 


And -making better this good old 


It's doing your noblest—that’s Sus: : 


If neither foes nor loving friends can burt, 
you, * 

If all men count with you but none to 
much; ; 


If you ean fill the Man foretvings minute. 
_ With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
Yours is the earth and everything Ser 
Beis : 
And what is more—you’ll be a man, my, 
P son! i i 


And loiter well content. ae 
With little pleasure to beguile, _ 
And small habiliment- = 


And for true Heath bom mani 
The love of loitering.:. ) 4 ih 


‘We want so much, and a 
_So very. slight a store, 


mre Be cette weaves ‘its. “Be t 
- net; 7a 
~The warm mina tacae. by: 


Come, comrade, Jet. us. try! 


> ae 


rioles hop like music-box - 
and sing — 

r little weak ‘soft sONnES; 
e crooks of. your branches 
bright eyes of song Iomolh tabi i 
itting on d eggs 
_restle sly through 


SES Sh quill- “driving _ 


ship was in from China. 
called to them: “Goose-quill | 
, Boose- quill men, 

is a month fér flitting.” 

iB they Spe itbed. on. their, high iK 


fore padtime, 
ne ee 


he iE erotayed leaves. 


the ght 
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Sa eee 


Si iulaaiicoaly 


aE 


rey 


at 


= 


F hi reticent flow ph 

A curiously clear cut, candid towan, 

Standing beside clean doorways, 

» ¥riendiy ‘to a house- cat and a Dar: 
of spectacles, 

peienivaee poetry out of a bit of moon- 
light , 

And a hundred or two sharp Si a 
soms, ? 

Maine knows you, 

Has for Vears and years; 

New Hampshire knows you, 


And Massachusetts 
And Vermont. 
Cape Cod starts you along 
beaches to Rhode Island ; 
Connecticut takes you from a river 
to the sea. 
ou are brighter than apples, 
veeter than tulips, 
ou are the great flood of our souls 
ursting above the leaf-shapes of 
our hearts, ay es 
ou are the siuell of alt Summers, 
The love of wives and children 
The recollection. of the gardens of” 
little children, 
You are State Houses ard Ghartery:. 
And the familiar treading of the 
foot to and tro on a tOae, Mt 
knows, 
\ May is lilac Hee ml New England, 
May is a thrush singing “Sun up i?) 


the 


TMM 


YH 
Sw 
pe 

B 
Y 


Es i 


a eee 


en a tip-top aishsthee oo | sca 

Bo May is white clouds: behind” “pines” ; 
trees 

Puffed out and ahah fre upon 4 
blue sky,. : 

May is a green as no “other, 

May is .much sun through small 
leaves, 

May is soft earth, 

And apple-blossoms, 

_And windows open toa South wind. 
May is.a full light wind of lilac ~ 

From Canada to Narragansett Bay. 

Lilacs, 4 

False blue, — 

_ White, , iy ; Nagi ap tenes 

Pee ; i it Hy ) n i 

Colour of lilac, — i he at ay 

‘Heart- -leaves. of lilac all . over. New 

. England, ely 

Roots of lilac under all the soil of 


ee ee 


es al 
LS s 


New England, 

Lilac in me because I. am Hew Eng- 
> land, 
’ Because my roots are in it, 
” Because my leaves are of it, 
Because my flowers are for it, | 
. Because it is my country 
And I speak to it of itself €: 
“And sing of it with my own voice 
Since bidders it is mine. 1 


be 


Se ae 


am wit 


on ce 


rats eS ES 


And neither the angels in Heaven above 


And the stars never rise but I feel the brigl 


And so all night-tide I lie down by the aide 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my 


In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


THERE ARE NO FRIENDS 


There are no friends like old bal a 


_ And when unconquered sorrows, 


. “Tere” are no friends like old fri 


‘ 


many and many ‘a year ago, 
kingdom by the sea,. _ 


That a maiden lived, whom you may know 


‘By the name of Annabel Lee; 


And this maiden she lived with no other 


thought 


Than to Iove, ana be loved by me, 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 
But we loved with a love that was more 


than love, ; 
I and my Annabel Lee— 


With a love that the wing-ed seraphs | of 


Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that long ago, _ 


In this kinedom by the sea, disks 


A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 


My beautiful Annabel Lee: 


So that her high-born kinsmen came 


And bore her away from me, 


To shut her up in a sepulchre 


In this kingdom by the sea. 


cod 


| The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 


Went envying her anc me; i 


Yes! that was the reason (as all men know), 


In this kingdom by the sea, 


That the wind came out of the cloud by 


night, a 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. — 


But our love it was stronger by far than 


the love ik 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we; 


Nor the demons down under the sea, — 


Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing 


me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


~ bride, ° 
In her sepulchre by the sea, 


OLD ERIENDS 


David Banks Sickles 


There are no friends like old, friends, 
And none so good and trues” i 
We greet them when we meet them, 
As roses greet the dew; 
No other friends are dearer, , 
Though born of kindred mold: 
And while we prize the new ones, 
: ie: treasure: x more the old. 


-Where’er we dwell or roam, 
In lands beyond the ocean, 

Or near the bounds of home; 
And when they smile to gladden 
Or sometimes frown to guide, 
We fondly wish those oJd friends 

Were always by our side. 


“There are no friends like old friend 
Yo help us with the load: ; 

That all must bear who journey 
O’er life’s uneven road; ~ 


The weary hours invest, : 
The kindly words of old friends 
Are. always found the best. : 


‘To calm our frequent fears, 
“When shadows fall and deepen 
Through life’s decli: 

4 a when our falteri: 
tai the: Aare! 


serene 
amuddy brick houses of dignifi 


aca ka history over it brood, 
nothing within it is modern or 
rip crude. — 


a what rare, 
il 1 lends its aroma to Louisburg a aNee 


e tiny park here is so sacred a spot, 
+s wandering public traverses it not. 


Nay, nay! 
orbidding: a tall iron fence bars the 


way 

oy the neighborhood cats may 
 - -gport there— 

‘So ‘strictly exclusive this con in the 
'*. Square. 


ae spies within you with wonder be- 


hol 
| Aristides the Just and Columbus the bold, 
compatriots once gave the latter a 
bath 
Ana euepune Square in surprise if not 


1 wrath 

Looked on while they leaped the tall 
|. fence with a rush 

“And scrubbed their Columbus with vig- 
}.... orous brush. 

as ‘statues could speak then might this 
one declare 

aE now am more fit for a place in this 


Square.” 


= 


5 


Its old trees are cherished, but, trimmed 
; or cut down, 

“Their wood is not scattered or sold through 

Emi the Lown; 

But near where they stood in their green 
»* >. leafy grace 

On. the hearths of the Square is their 

- .-wood’s fitting place. 

‘So *tis justly apportioned with scrupu- 
lous care 

“Among the proud owners of Louisburg 

Square. 


‘ate Square, Ansa 

SI eee BIT a Claim. 

f {ts records hold many a world-famous 

a name. / 

Once Jenny Lind paused in her singing 
career 

And nt the Square romance Be being wed | 
ere, 

Mere ee S. H. Winkley, whose memory 


not poast but can right- 


til 
(Wise eamal old Saint!) is beloved round 
f ill; 
‘And Howells whose novels Boon won high | 
esteem; 
Historian Pare New Binsin his | 
AoA 0) 
Philosopher Alcott, Miss Alcott “who | 
A eben. ay eB books on which children | 
Pum stil dotes: - 
‘You'll own that such names as these ey 
eee quite an air 


POF worthy tradition to Louisburg Square. 


at ‘all times the place has a charm that 

has grown 

d mellowed with all the Jong years that 
have flown — 

at if you’ve not seen the old Square» 

Christmas Eve 

ts. s transfigured beauty you could not con- | 

yr ye ce ve 

4 aig of windows with lights are 
_' » aglo 

| From pallar. to attic they shine row on 

HON row, | 
And hearts are uplifted in joyful awe 

eos there; : )° 

By the soft gleaming glory of sraaeenn 


© | Square. Aas 


; a nook of Old Boston, secluded, F 


: Thus radiant, 


may look at it, love it—but enter? |) 


., nati 

“Come hither, ye taithtul” *“No-el! No-el!”’ 
And soon the crowd joins, the glad music 
to swell. 

song filled—-what place 


could compare 
|The night before Christmas with Louis- 
burg Square! 


After the glamor of glory 
After the fortune is won, 
Home is the end of the story, 
The reason for all that «is 

done.. 


All that we gather of treasure 
Wherever we battle or roam, 
The profits of labor or pleasure 
Are brought to the threshold 
of home. 
For the sake of a child who 
may snuggle 


With infinite love ‘gainst his 

cheek 

_ Man laughs at the heat of the 

struggle i 

And ventures new. nim 

to seek, wi : 

And at last.when his tabeiee 

are ended, ; 

And he leaves for man’s alti. 

mate goal, | 

The home ie has guarded and 
"tended 

Reflects his career as a whole 


of 
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A Prayer for 
Every Day 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


—~ 


E thank Thee for this 
W place in which we dwell; 

for the love that unites 
us; for the peace accorded us 
this day; for the hope with which 
we expect the morrow; for the 
health, the work, the food, and 
the bright skies that make our 
lives delightful; for our friends 
in ali parts of the earth, and our 
friendly helpers in this foreign 
isle. 

Give us courage and gaiety 
and the quiet mind. Spare to us 
our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, 
in all our innocent endeavors. 
If it may not, give us the strength 
to encounter that which is to 
come, that we be brave in peril, 
constant in tribulation, temper- 
ate in wrath, and in all changes 
of fortune, and down to the gates 
of death, loyal and loving one to 
another. 


east its shade! 
ther’s clasping arm, 
‘its aepateids bid satan’ 


world ts made! 


et that we remember 


Hee that life is fair! 4 


ings that ere a part 
ointments of the heart 
“memory. 
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et the little things I loved 
n little | 
when the heart finds the |; 
eat things brittle; 
ris a temple made of bark 


‘With consciences satisfied with the 
discharge of duty, no consequences can harm you. 
There is no evil that we cannot either face or fly 
from but the consciousness of duty disresarded. 

A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is omnipre- 
sent, like Deity. If we take to ourselves the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, duty performed or duty violated 
is still with us, for our happiness or our misery. 
If we say the darkness shall cover us, in the dark- 
ness, as in the light, our obligations are yet with 
US. We cannot escape their power, nor fly from 
their presence. They are with us in this: bate; 
~" 5511 be with us at its close, and in that scene 
of inconceivable solemnity, which lies yet far- 
ther onward, we shall still find ourselves sur- 
rounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us 
wherever it has been violated, and to console us 
iron as God may have given us grace to perform 
it. 
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| High Tackle Still Being Used 


The finish of a tackle drive that almost got away is shown here with “Red’? McCarthy, Newton quarterback. 

demonstrating the newly re-introduced high tackle to throw Ken Weidaw of Arlington in the second period of 

were debut of local high school football for 1933. Bart Madden, Arlington’s interfering back, is shown 
prostrate after McCarthy had evaded him to check Weidaw. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE GOLF 
TROPHY PRESENTATION 


DINNER 


THE OAKLEY COUNTRY CLUB 
WATERTOWN «+ MASS « 
SEPTEMBER 23 © 1933 


deft. 2324 1933 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE GOLF TROPHY 


PRESENTED TO THE OAKLEY COUNTRY CLUB 
by Frank Weston Whitcher 


To be competed for annually by amateur undergraduates who meet the 
conditions imposed in entering other athletic contests by their colleges. 

Rules and condition of play to be arranged between the Oakley Golf Com- 
mittee through its chairman and one or more athletic directors from the col- 
leges as they may elect. 

In the words of the donor, “As you know, for many years I have beeninter- 
ested in the Oakley Country Club and I am equally interested in young men. 
It is my hope that this trophy will stimulate a desire on the part of students 
to meet in friendly competition in what I consider one of the best outdoor 
games.” 


INVITED GUESTS 


James B. Conant Pres. 
Cari T. Compton Pres. 
Rev. Louis J. GALLAGHER Pres. 
Danie L. Marsy Pres. 
Joun A. Cousens Pres. 
EveretrAvery CHURCHILL Dean 
CuHar-es H. Cross 
Wivi1am F. GarcELon 
FRED CorcoRAN 


Past 


Pres. 


of Harvard College 

of Mass. Inst. of Technology 
of Boston College 

of Boston University 

of Tufts College 

of Northeastern University 
M.G. A. 

Pres) M. G.\A. 


Handicapper, M.G. A. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


WivuaM J. BincHam 
Dr. ALLEN Rowe 
Joun P. CurLey 

Dr. Joun M. Harmon 
CiarenceE P. Houston 
Epwarp S. Parsons 


Harvard 
Technology 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Tufts 
Northeastern 


FOOTBALL COACHES 


Epwin L. Casry 

Wes tey E. Fesier (Assistant) 
Lewis S. MaNnLey 

JosEpH McKenney 

Dr. Joun Harmon 

A.FrreD M. McCoy 


Harvard 
Harvard 

Tufts 

Boston College 
Boston University 
Northeastern 


GOLF EDITORS 


A. Linpe FowLer 
ARTHUR SAMPSON 
W. A. WuircomsB 
Ropert WHITE 
WILLIAM GRIMES 
Rapu CLiFFoRD 


Boston Transcript 
Boston Herald 
Boston Globe 
Boston Post 
Boston American 
Boston Traveler 


PRESIDING 
Wa ter F, Earte, President of Oakley 


TOASTMASTER 
Joun L. BrumMettT 


COMMITTEE IN 


CHARGE 


Louis M. Hannum, Chairman 


Joun L. BrumMettT 
Maxwe.t E, BEssELL 


eft. 2324 1933 


Dona.p P, Sanps 
CLARENCE P, Houston 
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What a Day! 
What a Night! 
Saturday, September 25, 1933 


AFPTERNOON PROGRAM 


GET TO-GETHER 
TEAM MatTcH 
STORMY PETRELS VS. RUSLING WOODS 
Capt. ED. PETERSON Capt. RUS. WOOD 


HERE’S THE GAMBLE 
If on the winning team and win your match, costs you nothing. 
If you lose your match and are on winning team, costs you 50c. 
If you win your match and are on the losing team, costs you 50c. 
If you lose your match and are on the losing team, costs you $1.00. 
All halved matches each pays 50c. 


Sudden death decisions at discretion of players. 


CONDITIONS OF MATCH PLAY 
18 holes—handicap basis at match play. Nassau system of scoring. 

Two matches (4 players) play together. Pick your own opponents if you 
prefer to do so. Players reporting at first tee without an opponent will be assigned 
one at that place and given starting time. We hope a great many members will play 
with members they usually do not play with and thereby become better acquainted 
with other good fellows. 


SPECIAL PUTTING CONTEST 


Either before or after playing your match—play 18 holes on practice putting 
green (single match). Entrance fees 10c. Mystery prize for lowest score. In case 
of tie—play off—9 holes. 


TURN OVER — YOU’LL LIKE THIS 


OAKLEY INTER-COLLEGIATE 


STARTING TIME 7 P.M. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE TROPHY 


This gorgeous sterling silver cup, which is illustrated on the back cover of 
this notice, has been most generously donated by one of our members for competi- 
tion by undergraduates of Colleges in New England annually over the Oakley 


Fairways. 
It has been accepted with due expression of appreciation by your board of 


directors and will be presented to the Oakley Country Club officially at this time 
by William ]. Bingham, Director of Athletics at Harvard University, in behalf of 


the Donor. 


This trophy is insured for $600.00 and we believe is the first golf trophy 
offered by any Country Club in the United States to be competed for as provided 
in the deed of gift. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Instead of following the programs of past years when holding our annual Get 
to-Gether we have arranged, as you will note from the list of invited guests on 
opposite page, for a real Sport and Inter-Collegiate Night. Prominent members of 
the Massachusetts Golf Association and Golf Editors of our Boston Papers will 
have much fo tell us that will be good to hear. 


Athletic Directors and Foot Ball Coaches from nearby colleges will have their 
stories to tell in keeping with the beginning of the Foot Ball season. 


And don’t forget the celebrated ivory pounder, song leader and other fea- 
tures, which we are holding back from you as a happy surprise. 


Take it from the Old Maestro, we have a program that beats a 35-foot putt 
hitting the old can and stays in, or a 60-yard dash for a touchdown. 


IT’S A STAG PARTY 
Something Doing 7 to 11 at “The Old Club House”’ 
$1.50 Covers All — Business Dress 


WALTER F. EARLE, JOHN L. BRUMMETT, 
President of Oakley, Presiding. Toast Master. 


SEND IN YOUR RESERVATION TODAY 
Our Parking Space is Limited. 


DINNER AND SPORT NIGHT 


SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1933 


INVITED GUESTS 


JAMES B. CONANT PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE 

CARL T. COMPTON PRESIDENT OF MAss. INST. OF TECHNOLOGY 
REV. LOUIS J. GALLAGHER PRESIDENT OF BOSTON COLLEGE 

DANIEL L. MARSH PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

JOHN A. COUSENS PRESIDENT OF TUFTS COLLEGE 

FRANK THOMAS SPEARE PRESIDENT OF NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM J. BINGHAM HARVARD 
JOHN A. ROCKWELL TECHNOLOGY 
JOHN P. CURLEY BOSTON COLLEGE 
DR. JOHN M. HARMON BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CLARENCE P. HOUSTON TUFTS 

EDWARD S. PARSONS NORTHEASTERN 


FRANCIS OUIMET 


CHAS H. CROSS PRESIDENT M. G. A. 
WILLIAM F. GARCELON PAST PRESIDENT M. G. A, 
FRED CORCORAN HANDICAPPER, M. G. A. 


FOOT BALL COACHES 


EDWIN L. CASEY HARVARD 

WESLEY E. FESLER (ASSISTANT) 

LEWES S. MANLY TUFTS 

JOSEPH MCKENNEY BOSTON COLLEGE 

DR. JOHN M. HARMON BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

ALFRED M. McCOY NORTHEASTERN 
GOLF EDITORS 

A. LINDE FOWLER BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

ARTHUR SAMPSON BOSTON HERALD 

W. A. WHITCOMB BOSTON GLOBE 

ROBERT WHITE BOSTON Post 

WILLIAM GRIMES BOSTON AMERICAN 

RALPH CLIFFORD BOSTON TRAVELER 


All of the captains-elect of the 1934 Golf teams of the Colleges named who 
are available. 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 
JOHN L. BRUMMETT DONALD P. SANDS 
MAXWELL E. BESSELL CLARENCE P. HOUSTON 
LOUIS M. HANNUM. CHAIRMAN 


OAKLEY ‘INTER-COLLEGIATE TROPHY 
To be Presented to the Club—Saturday, September 23rd 


ANOTHER BIG EVENT COMING 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER Is 


Gurest Day MORNING 
SpeciAL Luncu Noon 
Exuiprrion Four Bari AFTERNO! 


By the State’s Leading Amateurs 
Including Our Own Ed Peterson 


DETAILS LATER 
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By Centos Leading Amateurs 
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DETAILS LATER 
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CROSS COUNTRY RAILS 
NASHUA DuwecTion To WilToW 
seer. 29,!'433 


AT “TEMPLE, NH. 


The General Miller Place. 


‘eo 


Sept.29-B0- OcT.1. 1933 
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Prosecu i Is Dead 


; most famous cause 
¢ the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
gh the trial work was done 
- his. predecessors, it whs Wilbar 
7h finally ‘moyed for the. death 
‘Sentence in the South Braintree 
murder case. 
Je was named district attorney 
for the southeastern district, com- 
prising. Plymouth and Norfolk 
counties, in January, 1925, by Gov. 
Alvan T. Fuller on the appointment 
of Harold ‘P. Williams as U. 8 
district attorney of Massachuse:ts 
It was then’ Wilbar inherited the 
oft-delayed | case, 
_ Previous to his appointment. as 
prosecutor, Wilbar had: been promi 
nent. in the affairs of Brockton for 
almost a score of. ‘years. He was 
named first assistant to Williams 
‘when the latter took office and his; 
eventual succession was considered 
a foregone conclusion | even then. 


‘SHIFTS TO: G.000P. 
coh an. active - Republican 


r the greater. part of his career, 

ilbar first. entered Brockton 

jolitics as a Democrat, being. the 
first member of that party ever 
to be elected to office in Ward 1. 
‘Brockton’s G. O. P. stronghold. 
That ‘success, however, came so 
close. to being a miracle that Wil- 
bar decided not to tempt the 
fates” a ‘second time. Instead, he 
sh fted. his party. allegiance. © 


in 4916, but his | netty”. was yada! 
split. and a Democrat was elected. | 
GRADUATED At | See 

Wilbar was a graduate of. Bos-| 
ton University’s Law School, class 
of' 1901, having entered the institu- 
tion when only 17 years old. He 
was forced to “work his way 
; through” and served for a time as. 
fter : serving for a year in Brock- clerk to Judge Samuel Cony ‘Bennett, | 
's -ommon council, he spent. the then dean of the. school. Fy ‘ 
ight in the office of city so-|- Ripe, too. young. to be admitted | 
tol From there he stepped in- 
_the prosecutor’s office. | voy (at, the ‘age.’ of 
‘He was one of* the Republicans the fale offic of sua Frederick 
who pager t the Brockton mney preity M. Beyer retin iNg : 
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. ; Clark Recitation 
Connecticut River Webster Ridge Tennis Clark Athletic Choate Elm House Building 


Road to 
House House Courts Field 


Havas Occom Pond Dartmouth Library Hospital White Mountains Golf Course 
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N York Hanover Inn 
To Norwich tot eaten Dartmouth Campus 


HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth Hall, 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


Memortlal Field and Stadium Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H. 
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NORWICH vs. DARTMOUTH 


Memorial Field September 30, 1933 


PROBABLE STARTING LINE-UP 


NORWICH DARTMOUTH 
51 Popowski (165) LE 6 Camp (181) RE 
54 Lemaire* (205) ay 23 Glazier (207) RE 
67 Buchan (156) LG 39 Silverman (187) RG 
31 Wagner (145) Cc 40 Stearns. (183) G 
30 Watkins (155) RG 42 Michelet (191) LG 
19. McGuire (236) RL 25 Hagerman (195) ith 
48 Blanchard (165) RE 18 Embry (190) LE 
70 Hicks (162) OB 2 Fishman (166) RHB 
2 Darling (165) LHB 3 Morton (194) RFB 
58 Rowley (147) RHB 15 Powers (168) LHB 
62 Chiolino (198) FB 20 Deckert (179) LFB 

RESERVES 

NORWICH DARTMOUTH 
5 Smith (151) G 4 Frankel (190) G 
9 Barber (156) E 5 Rand (155) LHB 
Vp G@arr C152) HB 7 Hedges (181) LFB 


12 Parent (137) E 9 Bennett (188) RFB 
18 Loheed (150) OB 10 Frigard (168) RHB 
20 “Hunt (138) HB 11 Wells (182) RE 
27 Habicht (145) HB 12 Aieta (174) LHB 
29 Johnson (150) HB 16 Gwinn (182) ILE, 
32 Cleveland (145) E 19 Pacht (197) LFB 
45 Gardner (178) G 26 Kenny (184) RFB 
49 Lockwood (168) HB ; 27 O’Hare (221) bls 
50 Swett (150) HB 28 Halvorsen (169) RHB 
52 G. Johnson (168) ap 29 Lapidus (178) LG 
53 Pandiscio (168) t 31 Sousane (180) c 
55 Eacmen (158) G 32 Clark (184) EGE 
56 Tranfaglia (145) G 35 Hulsart (200) LG 
57 Ray (145) 6 36 Steinle (177) LFB 
aoe sohaka a1 53) HB 37. Erion (200) lea 
61 Metzger (154) E 38 Hill (180) LHB 
63 Mumley (155) OB 41 Conathan (214) Rel 
69 Ralston (173) HB 43 Mebel (187) RE 
71 Kissane (185) Ah 45 Billings (186) RG 
72 Weiss (191) G , 46 Carpenter (192) LE 
77 Barbaras (170) AD 47 Ritter (189) RG 
78 Zapponi (132) HB 48 Stangle (170) RHB 
79 Hawes (147) E 52 Fogarty (164) Che 
80 Whitney (164) G 53 Arthurs (180) RE 
54 Price (209) RT 
55 Sweeney (180) RG 
62 Kiarsis (188) el 
64 Hayes (183) LG 
67 Butler (182) Cc 
75 Kenney (209) lige 
OFFICIALS 


Referee: J. IE. Keegan (Pittsfield) 

Umpire: IF. S. Bergin (Princeton ) 

Head Linesman: A. R. Ayer (Colby) 

Field Judge: G. T. White (Boston College) 


Game Called at 2.30 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) 
Published by the Dartmouth College Athletic Council 
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Compliments of 


WOODSTOCK INN, Woodstock, Vt. 


On Routes U. S. 4 and Vt. 12 


Jo] ERMONT “the Green Mountain State” 


| is traversed throughout her entire length by hills 


verdure to their very top, lovely and alluring, en- 
ticing one on and on to ever-changing and never-ending 
scenes of enchantment. Their ramifications extend to every 
nook and cranny of the state, and in and out among them 
run hundreds of miles of improved roads. 

Usually in the valleys, following the clear, swift, rocky 
streams, but frequently climbing by easy stages to lofty 
heights with distant views unfolding, or again through nar- 
row mysterious mountain passes, these roads wind on and 
on amid a labyrinth of infinite and unending beauty. Quaint 
Colonial farmhouses with old-fashioned flower gardens are 
reminiscent of the days of the Green Mountain Boys, and 
historical monuments recall Vermont’s heroic past. Lovely 
lakes nestle here and there, some large, some small, often re- 
flecting virgin spruces, always sparkling clear. Champlain, 
the largest of them all, may be skirted for a hundred miles, 
Adirondacks in the background and Green Mountains ever 
near at hand. 

The mightiest ranges run north and south throughout the 
center of the state. Here is found Mt. Mansfield, highest of 


them all, and Killington, Stratton, Tabor, Bread Loaf, Camels 
Hump, Jay Peak and a host of others—all connected by ‘The 
Long Trail’ of the Green Mountain Club, a footpath through 
the wilderness, three hundred miles long, but only an hour's 
hike from civilization on either side. Not all the great peaks 
are in the central ridges. Others rise with equal impressive- 
ness even to the very borders of the state—the Taconics on 
the west, Mc. Ascutney, Burke Mountain and others close to 
the Connecticut on the east. | 

Situated midway between the Berkshires on the south, the 
Montreal and Quebec region on the north, the White Moun- 
tains and Maine on the east, the Adirondacks and the Thou- 
sand Island region on the west, Vermont is the geographical 
center of the greatest resort regions of the East, and is easily 
reached over splendid trunk line highways from any direc- 
tion. 

All of the routes featured on this map are graded and im- 
proved, the heaviest traveled roads being hard surfaced, 
largely concrete. 
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Charming inns and comfortable hotels are to be found 
within easy distance anywhere in Vermont. Representative 
houses are listed for your convenience. You are urged to stop 
at these recognized hotels, where you will be assured of the 
best sanitary conditions under State supervision, modern 
equipment and conveniences, good beds with fresh linen, and 
wholesome and appetizing food prepared in sanitary kitchens. 
All of these hotels provide legal protection for the person 
and property of their guests. Their servants are carefully se- 
lected and trained, and safeguards are provided for the main- 
tenance of moral standards. In this list accommodations will 
be found to fit any purse. Golf courses and facilities for 
other amusements are plentiful throughout the state. 

For additional information or copies of this folder ad- 
dress: The Secretary, Hotel Association of Vermont, Lake 
Morey Inn, Fairlee, Vt.; or any of the Hotels listed on the 
map ;—or the publishers. 
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Seldom has New England seen a more ra- | 
diant autumn than the present. In most years | 
the countryside is dry and yellow at the end of | 
summer, but this fall, because of the unusually | 
bountiful rains in September, fields and mead- 
ows are still freshly green, rivers and brooks are 
high, waterfalls and cascades are as full as in 
April or May, and the atmosphere seems pe- 
culiarly clean and keen. Back of this, of course, | 
is the rich autumnal background of vari-colored 
trees and shrubbery. The foliage has just begun 
to turn and will probably be at its most spec- s 
tacular about Oct. 12. Don’t, however, postpone 
your expedition too long. Last Saturday, a warm, 
clear day, the scenery was superb in the Monad- 
nock region about Peterborough and Jafirey, 

N. H. Although it may be even more brilliant | 

later this month, the shrewd Bostonian will hie 

himself and his family into the hinterland on 

the first opportunity. The smell of. wood-fires NG 
burning here and there in farmhouses along the | 

road is alone worth the price of the gasoline! 
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THE “CIRCULAR ARCH” RAILROAD BRIDGE | 
An interesting and unusual piece of masonry over the Branch River | 
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Fine houses in spacious grounds line the main street of the town 
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